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RE we any better or worse than our parents 
A anc grandparents? Every generation asks 

the same question and usually answers it by 
concluding that things are going pretty much 
to pot. From Solomon’s time down to the 
present, the good old days have always seemed 
better. 

A lot of evidence has been offered recently to 
the effect that homo Americanus has been headed 
into a moral tail spin. The Kefauver Committee 
gave us a shock in taking the lid off underworld 
activities flourishing under the very noses of 
enforcement officers. Then there were the basket- 
ball scandals and: the continuing revelations of 
evil that rise like a stench from the nation’s 
capital. 

But even in evil there is nothing new under 
the sun. The mink coats, deep freezers, and tax 
fixes of the present Administration are in the 
category of petit larceny compared with the 
grand-scale robbery of the public during the 
Harding term in the White House. Radio and 
television have added a tremendous impact to 
revelations of crime, bringing them right into 
our homes with an immediacy and force im- 
possible to the printed page. 

We are willing to leave it an open question 
whether we are better or worse morally than our 
grandparents, but it seems pretty certain that 
in some ways at least we are not the men our 
fathers were.. We lack their initiative, their in- 
dependence, their self-reliance, their healthy 
fear of big government. 

We laugh at Ponce de Leon’s search for the 
fount of eternal youth, yet we are engaged in 
just as futile a search for complete security. We 
seek after something to insulate us from the ills 
and risks of life, and we want it without work- 
ing too hard to get it. We are looking for some 
magic formula, a deus ex machina that will 
smooth the rough spots and remove the crises 
which are normal to human living. And we 
look for this source of perpetual security, not in 
God but in government—an omnipresent if not 
omnipotent government that will stand at our 


elbow like a guardian angel from the cradle to 
the grave. 


The Broad, Easy Road 





We are imperceptibly conditioning ourselves 
to listen to the siren song of those politicians— 
social philosophers they call themselves—who 
would set up a Federal Bureau of Human Wel- 
fare to give us the full measure of security we 
seek. These men have an urgent conviction of 
their mission to help us and the world. They 
know better than we what is good for us and 
are annoyed at our delay in recognizing that 
fact. They await impatiently the authorization 
and the money—our own money of course—to 
take up the task of cushioning us against the 
jolts at difficult spots on the path of life. 


OR two decades now this tendency has been 
kK going on unchecked. It is a dangerous trend, 
rendered doubly so by the fact that there is 
much good as well as evil in it. We face many 
problems which only the Federal Government 
can solve. We need Federal intervention in such 
matters as social security, protection of the work- 
ingman and his union, defense of the public 
against monopolies and the power of big corpora- 
tions. The trouble is that in looking to the 
Federal Government for aid which it alone can 
give we have gradually developed an excessive 
sense of dependency on government, we have 
acquired the habit of asking the government to 
do for us what we can very well do for ourselves, 
we have invited the government to enter areas 
of our lives from which our forefathers would 
have thrust it as a trespasser. 

However we compare with our ancestors 
morally, we are losing the initiative, the enter- 
prise, the independence, and the daring which 
they used to make this country great. We are 
turning unwittingly into the broad and easy 
road of Socialism, the open highway to the loss 
of both liberty and prosperity. Surely there are 
enough wrecks strewn along this route to warn 
us away. And at its end is that supreme example 
of the Socialist state, Soviet Russia. 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





Acme photos 
A prayer of thanksgiving for a missing son who has been 


listed as a Red prisoner. Unfortunately, our prisoners must 
wait patiently until the Reds decide on the exact ransom. 





The bombed house of Harry Moore, Negro leader in Florida. 
Harry sought justice for his people and died at the hands 
of bigots. Moscow labels this story: “Life in the U.S.A.” 
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FEW days after the termination of ECA, sometimes called 
A the Marshall Plan, another well-known alphabetic 
agency went out of existence—IRO, the International Refu- 
gee Organization. Sprung from 
the corpse of UNRRA, and in- 
heritor of the sorry mess of in- 
trigue, maladministration and 
prejudice left by that ill-starred 
venture, IRO successfully resettled more than one million 
refugees. It was a tremendous accomplishment brought about 
despite the interference of international petty politics, the 
hampering restrictions of UN bureaucracy heavily weighted 
with Soviet influence, periodic investigations, governmental 
unconcern for the plight of refugees, and the various other 
obstacles encountered in IRO’s stormy lifetime of nearly five 
years. 


The Refugee 
Problem Persists 


The task could never have been possible without the con- 
siderable help of the denominational voluntary agencies, not- 
ably War Relief Services of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The government and the people of the United 
States contributed about 60 per cent of IRO’s operating 
funds, meanwhile accepting as immigrants 336,000 of its 
eligible refugees, the largest number taken by any nation. 
All this does not detract from the magnificent work done by 
IRO, but in justice those facts should be mentioned. 

IRO passes into history, its laudable work efficiently per- 
formed but not finished. On the contrary, its dissolution 
serves to highlight a dreary and very frightening aspect of 
the European scene, bringing into clearer focus the pressing 
problem of overpopulation. 

J. W. Gibson, chairman of the U.S. Displaced Persons 
Commission, terms Europe’s present disordered overpopula- 
tion problem a “venomous postscript to World War II.”” 
This government official might have honestly added that 
two of the greatest contributing factors to the mess were the 
inhuman mass expulsions decreed at Potsdam and the crazy 
boundary changes engineered by our own military and 
diplomats at that same meeting. Be that as it may, the 
problem has reached the crisis stage. 

So long as the problem remains unsolved, the defense 
of Europe .can never be assured nor its shaky economy 
rebuilt, no matter how many billion dollars the U.S. Treas- 
ury pours into the Continent. 

The average flow of refugees from the East into the west- 
ern zones of the city of Berlin alone is well over one 
thousand each month. Not an hour passes but at some lonely 
place along the vast stretches of the Iron Curtain a harried 
group of refugees slips through to the West. The consequent 
strain on the housing, the economy, and the standards of 
living in the receiving countries is tremendous. Italy is 
bulging at the seams. And so it goes. All this makes for dan- 
gerous political tinder. 

Delaying until a short three weeks before the cessation of 
IRO, the Western governments finally called a conference in 
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Yugoslay dictator, Marshal Tito, at army parade. He re- 
leased Archbishop Stepinatz from jail for one big Red rea- 
son—to try to win our approval, but mostly our aid. 





Archbishop Stepinatz leaving jail. The Red government re- 
ferred to him as a “former Archbishop.” He replied: “No 
government can deprive me of my rank.” God help him. 
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Gov. Dewey of New York and Gov. Driscoll of New Jersey 
plan joint effort against crime on waterfront. We hope 
this includes political corruption that makes crime possible. 








Brussels to consider the emergency. A new organization was 
formed, to be known by the tongue-twisting title of Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental Commission for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe. Ten million dollars from MSA 
funds have been allotted by the United States. Unhappily, 
the delegates stumbled over some typical behind-the-scenes 
politicking by certain members of Congress, so that the 
meeting adjourned without naming a chairman. However, 
it was agreed he will be an American. 

The Holy See is deeply concerned over the tragic and 
dangerous problem of Europe’s overpopulation. A recent 
letter from the Vatican Secretariate of State says in part, 
“This problem, so intimately connected with the spiritual 
welfare of millions of souls, acquires at present a tremendous 
importance because of the industrial and social conditions 
that have arisen as a result of the war. . . . It is abundantly 
clear that the pressing need for emigration requires a more 
intensified effort by the Church toward wider goals.” 

Monsignor Edward E. Swanstrom, Executive Director of 
War Relief Services-NCWC, who attended the Brussels con- 
ference at the invitation of the State Department, is most 
hopeful regarding the outlook for a future solution and, 
especially, with the program and plan of operation agreed 
upon. The seventeen European offices of War Relief Serv- 
ices-NCWG, the official relief agency of the American Bish- 
ops, will continue both to channel the generous aid given 
by American Catholics to the destitute, and to meet the 
problem of overpopulation by assisting in the further re- 
settlement of refugees. 


| i has been said that Western Europe is demoralized. The 
message has been framed both subtly and bluntly. The 
French have a food mania. After a long period of near- 
starvation, they now have plenty. 
And they eat with a dogged per- 
sistence, as if to lay up some in- 
ner store against ever being hun- 
gry again. But, no matter what 
happens, they don’t want to fight. They don’t even want to 
think about fighting. Almost as if there were some magic 
protection in frantically ignoring the very idea. Or as if 
the enemy could not possibly find a use for people who mani- 
fest a complete lack of spirit. 

The British are still hungry. Raddled with short food 
supply and ration red tape, they remember the more pros- 
perous days when Britain controlled the wealth of an Em- 
pire. They want those days back, even if it means supplying 
the enemy with instruments for enslaving them. 

Driven by this ambition to revive, the British have under- 
written Red China diplomatically. They have continued to 
trade with Red China and the Red nations on the western 
periphery of Russia. They have shied away from the NATO 
defense group. 

So the story goes for most of the Western European na- 
tions. Openly—almost exhibitionistically—threatened by the 
Soviet bloc, they are afraid to notice it. They “shush” 
anybody who even talks loudly about it. For fear the enemy 
might make it an excuse for war. 

This has all been said many times and in various ways. 
But what has not been said often enough or in enough 
different ways is that we are right there with them. Demoral- 
ized, jumpy, afraid to do the only things that can save us. 

Our diplomatic encounters with Russia have been con- 
ducted in a spirit of dejection and hopelessness. When, on 
January 3, Andrei Vishinsky asked the United Nations As- 
sembly to turn over Korean truce negotiations to the 
Security Council, our diplomats and commentators went into 
a tailspin. 

The Soviet, they said, was polishing up the veto again— 
getting ready to spring the old one about seating the Red 
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China delegation and handing Formosa over to Mao. There 
was wringing of hands and sighing over some eventual doom. 
As if the Soviet were altogether unassailable and we must 
surely end up characteristically by being the goat. 

Instead of waiting gloomily for these mousetrap plays, 
why not attack? There is plenty to attack. Concentration 
camps, retention of war prisoners, Soviet support of sub- 
version and aggression, ever-continuing genocide, the valid- 
ity of Soviet delegates as representatives of their people, the 
massacre of Katyn. We ought to be able to make arguments 
out of good material if they can make them out of bad. Not, 
however, if we begin by considering ourselves licked. 


HERE is this same timidity in dealing with the United 

Nations. Aside from U.S. servicemen, relatively few 
U.N. troops have been sent to Korea. But nations which 
have been niggardly about con- 
tributing effort in Korea have 
been most generous with back- 
seat driving. They have had a 
large say in determining how the 
war was to be fought. They didn’t want North China bombed 
when bombing would probably have finished the business. 
They wanted MacArthur bounced for thinking of victory 
instead of a polite stalemate. They got their way. And we 
have actually taken a defeat in Korea as a consequence. 

But need it have been so? Wouldn’t an equal amount of 
determination on our part have brought them around? 
We might have refused to be more interested in saving 
their skin than they are. And we might have told them 
so and stuck the wallet back in our pocket. 

As a military encounter, the Korean War has been of 
enormous propaganda value to the enemy. In the field, he 
has won at least a moral victory. But the truce negotiations 
have yielded a much bigger propaganda bonus. At least once 
a week, he has won a victory at the conference table. There 
he has appeared as a dictator of terms, and we have appeared 
as a pleader for terms. It is painfully evident to the world 
who is afraid and who is unafraid at Panmunjom. 

Something of an open secret is the fact that political 
leaders in the United States are willing to crawl out of 
the Korea mess on any terms, just to be able to pin together, 
for campaign purposes, something that would look like 
peace to the voter. That is a nasty indictment of American 
political figures. But we are only quoting. 

All these things have been quite casually stated in the 
public press. To us, it looks like a bad case of demoraliza- 
tion. As bad as correspondents report about Western 
Europe. We think it requires only a little objectivity to see 
something in it. And we think that seeing it is the first 
step to correcting it. 


Fortitude 
and the U. N. 


A new and interesting television series bearing the grim 
and rather uninspired title, “Priests at War,” is currently 
being channeled to many stations throughout the country. 
A feature of the regular weekly 
“Morning Chapel,” it depicts the 
splendid record of priestly hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice being made 
by our combat chaplains in 
Korea. Appropriately enough, the initial chapter told the 
story of Father Herman Felhoelter, a young Franciscan, who 
was the first U.S, Army chaplain to be killed in Korea, only 
three weeks after the outset of the now seemingly inter- 
minable “police action.” 

During a hurried withdrawal, Father Herman elected to 
remain in an abandoned forward position in order to give 
spiritual solace and render what aid he could to a group 
of badly wounded soldiers who could not be evacuated to 
the rear. All were captured by advancing enemy troops and 
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GI Chaplains 
and GI Heroes 





The UN and Communist delegates in Korea. The long- 
drawn-out truce talks have accomplished little so far, except 
to give the Reds time to build up ground and air power. 
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Sister Marie Raymond and reer wih in Peking. This good 
nun, like many others, is on trial for murdering babies. Is 
it possible for the Reds to be more malicious or diabolical? 
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Acme photos 


Former Bishop of Buffalo, John F. O’Hara, is now Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. His distinguished record guaran- 
tees the best of leadership for this great Archdiocese. 





French leader, René Pleven, reads the report of the As- 
sembly’s approval of the Schuman coal-iron pool. This is 
a big step toward economic and political unity in Europe. 





: Harris & Ewing 
Seandals in government made 1951 a shameful year in our 


history. Rep. Cecil King of California has the diffi- 
cult task of investigating Internal Revenue operations. 









subsequently suffered violent death at their hands, early 
victims of the shockingly inhuman atrocities perpetrated by 
the Communist armies. 

Unwittingly acting as a sort of companion-piece to this 
excellent television program ure the recently released De- 
fense Department listings of the latest awards and decora- 
tions. Quite a number of priests are cited therein for deeds 
of valor and for acts of gallantry “above and beyond the 
call of duty.” 

It comes as no surprise to Catholics, least of all to Catho- 
lic servicemen and women, to learn of the unselfish heroism 
and edifying zeal of their priests. Every true Catholic can 
take justifiable pride in the exploits and accomplishments 
of our battle chaplains, meanwhile increasing his fervent 
prayers that God may strengthen and support them in the 
performance of their sacred and often arduous duties. 

We respectfully salute our combat chaplains. They are 
faithful spiritual leaders and, at the same time, valiant com- 
rades of the thousands of unknown and unsung youthful 
American heroes serving and dying in Korea. 

We humbly and gratefully salute those men and boys— 
and so many of them are mere boys—whose deeds of glory 
are buried in the impersonal terseness of official com- 
muniqués, whose identity is cloaked under the conglomerate 
anonymity of the nickname GI, who are even now enduring 
the madness, nerve-straining horrors, relentless cold, and the 
unutterable weariness that constitute winter warfare. 


WO facts can be most unlike. But they can get together 

in the public mind with embarrassing results. Few peo- 
ple have ever appeared on the side of public virtue and 
integrity with the fanfare of Ru- 
dolph Halley. Few people have 
so promptly made political capi- 
tal out of such an alliance. Mr. 
Halley, however, should not be 
considered:an opponent of unqualified crime. In the sense 
of a plumed knight jousting successfully with Satan. 

That connotation would be fair neither to Mr. Halley nor 
to Satan. Mr. Halley was a plumed knight, all right. But 
what he jousted with was the horse parlor and the slot ma- 
chine. He helped drive the bookie out of the local candy 
store and the craps table out of Miami night spots. 

But if Satan had heavy interests elsewhere, that was all 
right with Kefauver’s Chief Counsel. In fact, it was all 
right with the Kefauver Committee—and one of the notable 
shortcomings of that historic team of probers. The Commit- 
tee identified crime almost exclusively with gambling. 

That is one fact about Mr. Halley. Here is another: On 
December 27, Halley married Janice Brosh. It was his third 
matrimonial plunge, two previous spouses having divorced 
him. 

Many citizens, of all faiths, consider divorce as great an 
evil in the United States as gambling. Divorce leaves chil- 
dren emotionally scarred and susceptible to delinquency. 
Being so frequently involved with infidelity, divorce condi- 
tions the public to cheating as truly as rigged numbers 
games do. And its legality makes bad ethics as respectable 
as any politician ever made gambling by taking a bribe. 

We are not suggesting that a smirch of illegality attaches 
to Mr. Halley’s name. He was legal in his prosecuting. He 
was legal in his romance. 

But when the two facts are put together, we find the re- 
sult mildly surprising. And, we imagine, Mr. Halley must 
find it mildly embarrassing. 

His prosecuting consisted in connecting Costello, Adonis, 
Guzik, Erickson, and other outstanding characters with a 
situation which the public knew for an evil. His-romancing 
has connected himself with a situation which the public 
identifies in the same way. 


The Counsel 
Takes a Wife 
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Inflation ’s 


Number-One 


eMEeSIS 


The new Economic Stabilization 


Administrator has a heritage of 


service. He is descended from the 


famed Israel Putnam and the Lowells 


by WILLIAM M. HEALY 


BOUT 175 years ago, Israel Putnam, 

the legendary Revolutionary War 
hero, left a team of horses hitched to a 
plow in a Connecticut field and ran off 
to join the opening battles of his coun- 
try’s fight for independence. In Decem- 
ber, one of this patriot’s descendants, 
Roger L. Putnam, displayed the same 
concern for his country’s welfare. At the 
request of President Truman, he went 
to Washington to take over the thank- 
less post of economic stabilizer. 

Before handing over the reins of a 
thriving package machinery business to 
assistants, however, Roger Putnam came 
to grips with his stern New England 
conscience. Was he justified in leaving 
his family and a business which had 
taken him years to build, for one of the 
most vulnerable spots in government? 
The battle was a short one, for Putnam 
was soon packing his bags and inquiring 
about living accommodations in the 
nation’s capital. Any further doubts he 
had about his new assignment were soon 
removed by his son, Bill, who quickly 
expressed horror over his father’s inde- 
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cision and insisted on his taking the 
next plane to Washington. 

The unrewarding features of serving 
as the Nation’s Economic Stabilization 
Administrator were vividly brought out 
by Eric Johnston, Putnam’s predecessor. 
Shortly before he bowed out after nine 
months of the nerve-racking job, John- 
ston told members of the press he had 
been “cursed and abused by a lot of 
people” and added that he had heard 
more than one new swearword applied 
to him during his tour of duty. As an 
illustration of how tender. some eco- 
nomic toes can be, he recalled he had 
once been accused by various factions 
of being both prolabor and promanage- 
ment on the same day. 

Roger Putnam doesn’t scare easily. 
Having distinguished himself. in two 
wars and served three terms as a Demo- 
cratic mayor in the Republican fortress 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, he is in- 
clined to shrug off the hazards of an 
unpopular job with a breezy optimism. 
After a week behind his new desk, he 
told crepe hangers he was still “all in 
one piece” and expected to remain so. 

Physically, Putnam appears to be up 
to any of the demands his present gruel- 
ing assignment may make of him. At 
fifty-seven, he looks forty-five and has 
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Harris € Ewing 
From manufacturing to mobilization 


the chunky stature of a blocking back. 
Though his favorite loafing costume in- 
cludes a battered fedora and a crusty 
brier, officially he favors bow ties and 
pin-striped suits. With business at hand, 
stabilizer Putnam’s first act is to shed 
his coat. Working in shirt sleeves is gen- 
erally associated with getting things 
done, and at this Putnam has spent a 
lifetime. 


UTNAMS have been making a name 

for themselves on this side of the 
Atlantic since 1636. Rufus served as a 
brigadier general on Washington’s Staff, 
and the school books still tell of Israel’s 
feats of derring-do in the same war. 
Roger Putnam is groud of this lineage, 
but his conversation is not as depend- 
ent upon the family vault as others 
whose ancestors are listed in the hier- 
archy of the land of the bean and the 
cod. A Lowell on his mother’s side, Put- 
nam has occasionally found it necessary 
to deny that he is a direct descendant 
of poetess Amy Lowell. The inescapable 
logic behind this is that Amy, his aunt, 
ended her days a spinster. But there 
were other Lowells. One was Roger Put- 
nam’s great uncle Percival, the astrono- 
mer who first charted “canals” on Mars, 
and who was later given credit for hav- 
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said quietly: 








> A persistent encyclopedia salesman was trying to 
thrust his wares on a Negro who operated the ele- 
vator in a building he was canvassing. 

The Negro listened politely while the talkative 
salesman gave him all the reasons for purchasing a 
set of books on the easy-payment plan, emphasizing 
the fact that a vast storehouse of knowledge was 
available for the asking. 

When the salesman paused for breath, the Negro 


“I thank you, sir, but I’m afraid your books 
wouldn’t be of use to me. I knows heaps more 
now than I gets paid for.” 


—Martin J. O’Neill 








ing discovered the planet Pluto purely 
by mathematical computation. 

Mrs. Putnam traces her Maryland an- 
cestors back to the days of Pocahontas 
and Lord Baltimore, but she would 
much rather talk about her descendants. 
They are, in chronological order: Caro- 


line, thirty; Roger, Jr., twenty-nine; 
William, twenty-eight; Anna _ Lowell, 
twenty-five; Mary, twenty-two; and 


Michael, eighteen. 

“I try to be interested in whatever in- 
terests them, ” says the wife of the 
country’s new economic chief. This 
could amount to a full-time occupation 
in view of the wide range of. subjects 
which interest Putnam children. Take 
William, for example. When Bill was 
it Harvard he followed a somewhat dif- 
ferent curriculum from that of his 
mathematically minded father. He took 
up mountains. Just to prove that his 
interest was not purely academic, he 
led the Harvard University Mountain 
Club and during World War II led 
U.S. mountain troops up the rugged 
terrain of northern Italy. After the war, 
he adjusted to civilian life by leading 
the third party ever to climb Mt. Elias 
in Alaska. And just to be different he 
took a new route. 

The other Putnam children have 
taken up less spectacular pursuits. 
Roger is his father’s righthand man at 
the package machinery company. Anna, 
the artist of the family, studied at the 
Parsons Art school in New York City 
and is married to a surgeon. Caroline 
entered the Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
order and is now Mother Caroline at 
the Newton Country Day school in Con- 
necticut. Mary is the wife of an army 
officer, and Michael, the youngest, is a 
sophomore at Harvard, majoring in 
Latin and Greek. 

Mrs. Putnam has permitted herself 
two other interests outside of the fam- 
ily circle. One was a bookshop she had 
for many years in Springfield. The 
other is her activity in securing scholar- 
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ships for Negro students under the 
patronage of Archbishop Cushing of 
Boston. 

The Putnam children are seldom col- 
lected all under the same roof these 
days. When they do return to their 
spacious brick home on Central Street 
in Springfield for a reunion, there are 
plenty of pleasant memories to go 
around. The radio was as much a sub- 
ject of controversy when they were grow- 
ing up as TV is today. In line with 
their philosophy of how to raise six 
children, Roger and Caroline Putnam 
solved this problem by putting their set 
in storage during the school year. Fam- 
ily guessing games and reading aloud 
were substituted. To prevent breaking 
the family circle, the senior Putnam 
took up cording belts as a hobby and 
has been at it ever since. 

Roger Putnam seems to have inher- 
ited a good deal of his great-uncle’s tal- 
ent for astronomy. He is a member of 
the American Astronomical Society of 





@ No one is rich enough to do 
without a neighbor. 
—Danish Proverb 





the Pacific, a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and sole trustee for the Lowell 
Observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona. He 
combines business with pleasure there at 
least two weeks out of each year. 
These honors were not bestowed upon 
Putnam by reason of his family tree. 
He was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity with a magna cum laude in 
mathematics at the age of nineteen. He 
then spent one year in postgraduate 
work at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. After leaving M.I.T. he 
joined the New London (Conn.) En- 
gine and Ship Company and «worked on 
the then new diesel engines. This did 


little to prepare him for his next means 
of employment at the Multibestos plant 
in Walpole, Massachusetts. By the 
workers’ own vote it was the dirtiest 
chore in the factory, that of washing 
rubber. The fact that he eventually 
graduated to assistant superintendent 
is of scant comfort to the economic stab- 
ilization administrator today. The scent 
of soapy rubber never quite left his 
nostrils. 

During World War I, Putnam signed 
up in the Navy as a seaman. It wasn’t 
long before his bent for mathematics 
was discovered and he was sent to of- 
ficer candidate school. Commissioned 
an ensign, he was promptly assigned, 
along with two others in his class, to 
the new dreadnaught, “USS Mississippi.” 
The battleship was the first to use 
14-inch, 50-caliber guns, and Putnam 
was needed to work on the dizzying ta- 
bles required for their accurate use. A 
shakedown cruise to Cuba followed, and 
Ensign Putnam, his work done, was 
transferred to a shore billet at the naval 
proving grounds, Indian Head, Mary- 
land. 

What followed is still regarded by 
Putnam as the high point of his career. 
The naval station’s librarian turned out 
to be a Maryland beauty, Caroline 
Jenkins, the young lady who subse- 
quently became Putnam’s wife, the 
mother of his six children, and the chief 
influence in his eventual conversion to 
Catholicism. They were married in 
Washington, D. C., an incident which 
may have something to do with stabilizer 
Putnam’s refusal to associate anything 
but good luck with responsibilities in 
that city. 

After World War I, the Putnams set- 
tled down in the western Massachusetts 
city of Springfield. Then as now, Spring- 
field was a thriving industrial commun- 
ity noted for turning out precision 
instruments. It was not strange, there- 
fore, that Putnam put his talent for 
exactitude to work by hiring out to the 
Package Machinery Company, makers 
of gadgets intricate enough to wrap. up 
gum and like products. Within eight 
years, at the age of thirty-four, Putnam 
was elected company president. 

As president, he took his responsibil- 
ities and duties as an employer seriously. 
He mapped out management policies 
with a “heart tempered with common 
sense” philosophy which soon earned 
for him a reputation as one of the most 
progressive industrialists in New Eng- 
land. A profit-sharing system, a five-day 
week, and paid vacations were estab- 
lished policies at the Putnam plant long 
before they were accepted throughout 
most of the country. Governor Joseph 
Ely appointed him to the commission 
that drew up the present unemploy- 
ment insurance laws for the State of 
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Massachusetts. Later, he was named by 
Governor James Curley to the Advisory 
Board of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. While there he proposed a mu- 
nicipal plan for the training of youth 
for specific crafts. This idea was so 
successful that it was later adopted on 
a national scale. During all this, Put- 
nam was often called upon to act as 
arbiter in statewide industrial disputes 
involving labor-management relations. 

Putnam’s entrance into politics in 
1937 was typical. As an executive, he 
had for some time been subjected to the 
horrors of the “businessman’s luncheon.” 
Putnam had long regarded this vener- 
able institution as one of the vicissitudes 
to be endured in a business career, and 
he was finally driven to action over one 
element of it. That was the after-dinner 
cigar period, when the more voluble 
members of his fraternity took to waving 
their stogies and expressing indigna- 
tion at the way things were being run 
“over at the city hall.” 


ANUFACTURER Putnam mulled 

this over, then behaved accord- 
ingly. Though a political novice, he 
threw his hat into the Springfield po- 
litical arena. The move was an audaci- 
ous one for two reasons. Springfield was 
traditionally a Republican community 
of long standing and Putnam was a 
Democrat, having supported both Alfred 
E. Smith and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Secondly, he was without the support of 


party leaders. His sole assets, in fact, 
were a reputation for putting the wel- 
fare of the community above personal 
convenience and his widely known con- 
viction that good government and po- 
litical patronage are incompatible. 

As a candidate Putnam was of a rare 
hue: a businessman with the backing of 
labor leaders of both the CIO and 
AFL. This, coupled with the aid of the 
younger Springfield Democrats who bore 
the Putnam standard, enabled him to 
defeat his Republican opponent by a 
plurality of six thousand votes. It was 
the incumbent’s first setback in twenty- 
five years of office-holding. Mayor Put- 
nam found himself in the enviable 
position of having been elected to of- 
fice without making any party commit- 
ments. Eventually, he became the first 
Springfield mayor to be elected to the 
office three times in succession. 

Putnam might have broken his own 
record had it not been for the United 
States Navy and the advent of World 
War II. Admiral Alan Kirk, whom Put- 
nam had served under in the previous 
conflict and who now headed the At- 
lantic amphibious forces, needed a man 
of his qualifications and called on him 
to take charge of his research and de- 
velopment staff. Putnam not only re- 
sponded to the call but fulfilled his 
duties so well he was commended by 
the Navy for his part in planning the 
Normandy landings. In 1944, he re- 
signed his commission as a lieutenant 





A family picture taken before marriage and vocation disbanded the 
Putnams. Caroline (extreme left) is a Religious of the Sacred Heart 
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commander and returned to Washing- 
ton, where he acted as deputy director 
of the Office of War Contract Settle- 
ment. By 1946 President Truman had 
appointed him its director. The experi- 
ence in helping the country get back on 
its economic feet was to stand him in 
good stead five years later as Economic 
Stabilization Administrator. 

Returning to Springfield that year, 
Putnam again became the manufacturer. 
What's more, for the first time in years, 
he was able to give undivided attention 
to his chief interest in life, Mrs. Put- 
nam and the six children. This tranquil- 
lity was short-lived, however. The end 
came one day early last month when 
Putnam received a telegram from De- 
fense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson ask- 
ing him in the name of the Chief Execu- 
tive to take over as economic stabilizer 
and keep the nation’s wages and prices 
safely balanced. 

The Economic Stabilization Agency 
came into being under the authority of ' 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
shortly after this country made its deci- 
sion to throw the full weight of its pro- 
ductive capacity against the threat of 
Communist aggression. The adminis- 
trator of this important agency is under 
the direction and control of the Director 
of Defense Mobilization, Charles Wil- 
son. He supervises the activities of the 
Office of Price Stabilization, the Wage 
Stabilization Board, and the Salary 
Stabilization Board. Government off- 
cials are constantly after him for advice 
concerning procurement, production, 
manpower, rent control, fiscal, credit, 
and monetary policies. In short, Roger 
Putnam is commander-in-chief of our 
war against inflation. When he took over 
his duties, he compared his task to that 
of a man trying to keep a well-inflated 
balloon from bursting. He also candidly 
told well-wishers that condolences were 
more in order than congratulations. 


REVIOUS stints in name-conscious 

Washington have taught Putnam the 
wisdom of keeping his guard up where 
Capital hostesses are concerned. Thus 
far he has managed to avoid their chief 
snare, the cocktail party, by taking a 
briefcase of work home to his apartment 
every night. Unless Mrs. Putnam is in 
town to cook for him, he even shuns 
public restaurants by getting his own 
meals. 

Putnam’s appointment is a temporary 
one, like his predecessor’s, and his term 
will probably expire in six months. But 
there are those around Washington 
who are already laying odds that he will 
be asked by the President to stay on at 
the end of his term. If that happens, 
can anyone imagine a descendant of the 
“Continental Army Putnams” deserting 
his post? 








HE house was quiet, and George 

knew as soon as he came in the 
front door that his mother -was not 
there. Nevertheless, he called out 
“Mom” once quite loud. Then he went 
to his bedroom and changed from his 
school clothes into his old ones. He 
took down off the hanger his new plaid 
jacket and tried it on before the mir- 
ror. He looked at himself critically, 
picked up his comb and ran it through 
his hair. For a few minutes he stood 
motionless in rapt consideration of him- 
self and the blue plaid jacket. At length 
he turned to get a view of the rear, 
then quickly slipped the jacket off. He 
looked at the price tag and saw the 
“Size 16.” 

“Size sixteen,” the clerk had _ said, 
“is exactly right for him.” His mother 
had protested, “But he is only twelve— 
he’s never worn a sixteen in anything.” 
\s if that made any difference. That 
was like his mother. Her remarks were 
always a little beside the point. He was 
almost as tall as Ben Colton who was 
seventeen. 

Carefully, he put the jacket back on 
the hanger and picked up his old blue 
sweater and pulled it on. Blue, he 
thought. Mom: always insisted on blue 
things. “To match your eyes,” she used 
to say when he was little, and now, 
although she never said it any more, 
he knew how she felt about it. Her 
eyes were brown and she’d always been 
tickled that his eyes were like his 
father’s! Now that Dad had left them, 
she still doted on anything about him 
that resembled his father. 

\s he passed through the living room 
on his way to the front door, he glanced 
over at his mother’s desk. She usually 
left notes for him if she didn’t expect 
to get back soon. He wished he’d find 
a note saying she wouldn’t be back till 
bedtime. He wished she’d leave him 
every afternoon and not even 
ask him what he was doing or where 
he was going. Anybody would think, 
to hear her talk, that he was still a kid. 
Now he was old enough to look after 
her . . . She didn’t seem to realize he’d 
be thirteen in two more months. She 
didn’t realize, either, how helpless she 
was without his Dad. Of course, his 
father had a temper, and when he 
lived with them he always got his way— 
until that last fight over his new bike. 
He didn’t blame his mother—not much 
—for that fight when she had taken his 
side against his father. George wished 
now he had understood things better 
-hen—now he understood clearly. 

Chat was the very last straw. George 
remembered every word his Dad had 
said—said he had put up long enough 
with this mollycoddling of his son, and 
ii Mom thought she knew so much 
better than he what was good for 


alone 
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by PAULINE GARY 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM RUTHERFOORD 


George—okay. But before he went, he 
asked George whether he wanted to 
stay with his mother and have his bike 
or go away with his Dad. It had been 
terrible to have to decide between 
them. And now his father had been 
gone six months and hadn’t even writ- 
ten to him. 

He found his mother’s note on the 
desk: “Darling, I may not get back till 
six o'clock. If you get hungry, eat one 
of those big red apples.” “Big red 
apples, my eye,” George said under his 
breath. He tore up the note, and as 
he dropped the pieces into the waste- 
basket, he saw an unsealed envelope on 
the floor. He picked it up. It was 
addressed in his mother’s writing to 
Steve Braden, his dad’s friend who was 
a lawyer. There was a note inside, so 
he pulled it out and read: 

Dear Steve: The statuette has not 

been missed and your check has been 

received and spent. The plaid jacket 
is a great success. George is crazy 
about it. I hope you still feel the 

gargoyle is worth what you paid. 1 

don’t. 

George put the letter down and 
whirled around. He looked at the cor- 
ner where the little sculptured model 
of the clown had stood for over three 
years—ever since his father brought it 
home the day after his parents had had 
that other bad fight. That was over 
him, too. It was about how he should 
be punished for stealing flowers from 
a neighbor’s garden. He remembered 
it clearly—his mother arguing that he'd 
done it for her because she was having 
guests and had expressed the wish for 
flowers. He had not only stolen them 
from a neighbor’s garden but had lied 
about them—insisting a florist had given 
them to him. And, of course, his father’s 
temper had got the best of him. 


Well, he had been only nine years 
old then. And after he’d been soundly 
whipped, he knew his father had been 
sorry. The next day, Dad had brought 
home this half-life-sized clown who 
balanced himself on one foot and one 
hand and whose funny face had brought 
bursts of laughter from everyone as 
soon as they looked at him. They all 
laughed that day, and his father had 
said to them: 

“I paid a lot of money for this, but 
it’s worth every penny. There will 
never be another fight. We'll look at 
this and remember. It’s our assurance 
of good times to come.” 

His mother had never been one who 
was quick to laugh, but she smiled that 
day and said: “It’s a nice gesture, any- 
way.” George was sure his mother never 
quite forgave his father, though, for 
that whipping, for every little while 
after that she used to call him “The 
Cave Man.” 

Nevertheless it was hard to under- 
stand how she could sell the clown. Of 
course, she’d sold it so that she could 
buy him this plaid jacket. 
begged for one, but he sure didn’t want 
it that much. It just went to prove how 
foolish she was getting in everything 
about him. 

He couldn’t stand this. Suddenly he 
rushed to his bedroom, took down his 
jacket, carried it to the window, and 
examined it carefully. He thought he 
recalled seeing a dirty spot on it which 
he didn’t want to mention when he 
tried it on in the store. 

When his mother returned home, the 
clown was back in its place. 

“George,” she exclaimed, “where did 
you get that thing?” 

“What?” George pretended to look 
up casually. “Ohh—the clown. I went 
after it.” 
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With newborn wisdom, George appraised his possessions 


and discovered that they had been too dearly bought 


“To Uncle Steve? How did you 
know? Don’t you realize that Uncle 
Steve paid me for it?” 

George put down his book and stood 
up, with dignity. “Mother,” he said 
earnestly, “I returned the jacket to 
Stamm’s and got the money back. Then 
I went to Uncle Steve and paid him for 
my clown... .” 

He pointed to her note on the desk. 
‘I found that on the floor near the 
wastebasket. Mom—don’t you remem- 
ber what Dad said when he brought 
the clown home? It was for good times 
to come. When we looked at it, we 
could be sure things were going to 
come out right.” 

George saw her expression turning 
to alarm and a kind of hardness. “You 
can’t be serious, George. When I look 
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at that silly thing, I am sure everything 
can go wrong.” 

George had never seen his mother 
look quite so tough, so stubborn, so 
immovable, but he realized that she 
must have been in such a mood when 
she and his father had had their bad 
times together. “Besides, you wanted 
that jacket, didn’t you? If your father 
had been here, he wouldn’t have let 
you have. it.” 

George wondered miserably if he and 
his mother were now going to break 
up. He didn’t want that. He loved her, 
and she needed him, too. But he said: 
“I am not a little boy any longer. I 
don‘t have to have everything I ask for. 
I want Dad to keep on promising us 
that everything will come out right. I 
want Dad.” 


Then she began to cry. He had never 
seen her cry, and he didn’t know what 
to do. So he stood there silently watch- 
ing. Inside him a kind of gladness was 
bubbling up. But just as he realized 
this was a kind of victory for him, a 
feeling of compassion stole over him, 
He patted her shoulder. “Everything's 
going to come out all right—you wait 
and see,” he said reassuringly. 

When she spoke, her voice was small 
and tremulous. “Phone Uncle Steve. 
Tell him I must get in touch with your 
Dad—he knows where Dad is.” She was 
trying to compose herself. 

“Do you mean that?” he asked, try- 
ing to keep the gladness from showing. 
“Uncle Steve just told me that Dad 
wanted to get back here. He loves you, 
Mom. Honest, he does.” 

George thought he saw a smile trying 
to break through, and he waited for 
her to speak. “Your eyes are just like 
your Dad’s, only bluer,” she said. 
“You’re more like him than he is him- 
self. I'm going to need him now to 
protect myself from you, George.” And 
now she was really smiling. 


He had never seem her cry and 
he didn’t know what to do 
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still marry me if she had it to do over again. 

She thought the question over briefly and 
answered, “No, I don’t think so.” Normally, I suppose 
I would be expected to feel hurt and angry at this 
reply, but I wasn’t. Ours is not at all a normal situa- 
tion. You see, we are the one-in-a-thousand couple who 
are enjoying a very successful mixed marriage. 

We don’t fight. We have lots of fun together. I 
haven’t lost my faith. None of the dire consequences 
usually predicted have befallen us. Our marriage is, 
in short, everything a mixed marriage can possibly be. 
If under these circumstances my wife’s answer seems 
peculiar, it must be pointed out that there are serious 
limitations on how successful even a happy mixed 
marriage can be, and those limitations can be appre- 
ciated only by one who has lived in close union with 
a person who is destined to remain forever half- 
stranger. 

Young people in love are incurable optimists. Like 
us, they have been warned from earliest childhood 
about the high mortality rate of mixed marriages. The 
only effect of such warnings seems to be to make young 
folks focus their attention desperately on that one-in-a- 
thousand chance and give them an excuse to say that 
“mine will be different.” To this I can answer that it 
certainly will be different, but not in the way they 
expect. 

Anyone who insists on entering a mixed marriage 
should consider the kind of happiness that is possible 
and answer for himself the question of whether he is 
willing to settle for a lesser kind, the kind that made 
my wife say she would not marry me if she had it 
to do over again, the kind that made my question a 
purely rhetorical one to begin with, for I already 
knew the answer. Furthermore, if the question had 
been put to me I would have given the same reply. 

The foundation of a successful mixéd marriage must 
be laid long before the ceremony itself. It is the things 
that are left to “work themselves out” that wreck most 


A SHORT time ago I asked my wife if she would 
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mixed marriages. I shall never cease to be thankful 
that we had wisdom enough to work out every foresee- 
able problem beforehand. Yet, if we had been a little 
wiser we might have been able to see that the pattern 
of our entire marriage was already apparent in our 
courtship. Once we had reached the point where we 
began to talk of marriage, we had to engage in a 
series of bargaining sessions, the general theme of which 
was, “If you will agree to this, then I’ll go as far as I 
can on that.” Thus, after long deliberation my wife 
promised that she would never do anything that in any 
way savored of artificial birth control. But then, I 
had to promise that if conditions warranted it we would 
practice the rhythm method. The conditions were, of 
course, those that are generally thought to be sufficient, 
but I don’t like the idea of bargaining on the subject. 

The distaste with which many “modern” Protestants 
regard the Catholic love of large families did not cause 
us any trouble because my wife wants a large family. 
The only difficulty here is that she wants all boys. I 
couldn’t promise her that. I mention this because if 
she were set on having a small family, and insisted on 
using the rhythm method to achieve that end, I should 
have been obliged to call the whole thing off. 

The rhythm method cannot be practiced over long 
periods without seriously endangering the salvation of 
the husband’s soul. It offers a proximate occasion of 
sin, either unnatural or extramarital, and it works seri- 
ous harm on the difficult adjustment necessary in every 
marital relationship. Only a fool would dare enter a 
mixed marriage in which the non-Catholic party was 
violently opposed to a large family. 

I think the question of birth control was the only 
serious problem we had to face. My wife considers 
divorce to be a great evil, even though she does not 
take as strong a stand on it as we do. In regard to the 
rearing of children as Catholics, we did not have any 
great problem because my wife does not practice her 
own religion and would, therefore, have no great 

(Continued on page 74) 
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I wouldn’t marry you again. 
That is the conclusion of these partners for 


five years in a happy mixed marriage 


by 
the PROTESTANT WIFE 


strange since I am involved in one, and a very 

happy one at that. The very fact of its being a 
happy one makes me disapprove so heartily. An un- 
happy mixed marriage would seem to me to be neither 
better nor worse than any other unhappy marriage, but 
a happy one leaves much to be desired. 

I have never been sorry that I married the man I did, 
but I have often regretted the fact that we cannot 
share the same religion. I cannot help thinking how 
much more perfect our marriage would be in every 
way if only we could see eye to eye on this all-impor- 
tant question. 

My grievance against mixed marriage has its roots 
in my romance itself. My husband is as devout and 
zealous a Catholic as you will find. I remember that it 
came as an awful shock to him to realize that he was 
falling in love with a Protestant. After declaring that 
he would never marry any but a Catholic girl, he set 
about trying to make a Catholic of me. At the time, 
I thought he was inaking too much fuss about it, but I 
realize now that it would have been better if he had 
stuck to his guns. 

Courtship, however, makes one eager to please and 
so I agreed to take instructions. I read pamphlets and 
booklets about the Catholic faith until I felt that I was 
as much an authority on the subject as Father Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J. It was a hopeless task, however, because 
I simply was not—and still am not—convert material. 

The only concrete result of the experiment was to 
show me that it would be suicidal to marry him unless 
I imposed a condition upon him that he stop his active 
campaign to convert me. By this time he was resigned 
to his fate. I would have been willing to become a 
Catholic, if I could have done so sincerely, if only 
for the sake of family solidarity. My own religion is 
of the “in name only” variety and it would not have 
meant a great deal to give it up. However, my chang- 
ing from a nominal Protestant to a nominal Catholic 
would have added nothing to our marriage, and if he 
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kept up his campaign I knew our marriage could not 
possibly last. 

Although my husband postponed his dream, I sus- 
pect that he is still praying for me, and I’m sure it is 
very hard for him to keep his mouth shut when op- 
portunities for a choice word present themselves. Some- 
times he sneaks them in under a very flimsy pretext of 
one kind or another. 

You may wonder why we persisted in an engagement 
under such conditions. I suppose it was for the same 
reason so many other couples do—we were different. 
We would iron out all our trouble spots and set up a 
blueprint that would allow us to run our marriage on 
a rational basis of “give and take.” We actually have 
succeeded in doing this on the major issues, but love is 
such a sublime experience that it does not lend itself 
easily to bargaining. 

In any mixed marriage the greater burden is upon 
the Protestant, who must capitulate on all major issues, 
especially on the questions of birth control and the 
rearing of children. For my part, I was happy to en- 
trust the religious training of my possible children 
to the care of a man whose fidelity to his religion I 
greatly respected, and who, I hoped, would instill in 
his children his own ardent Christianity. 

As for birth control, I found it extremely difficult to 
distinguish between artificial control and the so-called 
rhythm method, since both result in the same thing. 
Moreover, I was afraid to enter a marriage without 
some protection against the Catholic prolificacy that I 
had heard so much about. Fortunately, our problem 
here was not too great since we both had the same ideas 
as to the desired size of our family. My husband is 
one of eight children and thinks that the large-family 
atmosphere that makes children learn to shift for 

themselves and teaches them a spirit of co-operation is 
best for turning out good citizens. I am one of two 
children and would like to have been part of a larger 
group, and so we are agreed that a family must be 
“king-sized” to be worthy of the name. 



























Divorce, of course, is another evil that 
must not be mentioned in the same 
breath with Catholic marriage. But 
what couple in love, Catholic or other- 
wise, will even face the possibility that 
such a thing could happen to them? 
We considered ourselves to be two ma- 
ture, reasonably intelligent persons who 
were not rushing into a marriage 
blindly. Divorce was just a word. It still 
is. It would ~ever have occurred to me 
to enter any marriage, mixed or not, 
with the idea that I could always get a 
divorce if things got a little rocky. Al- 
though Protestants do not share the 
Catholic viewpoint that marriage is 
thoroughly indissoluble, most of us feel 
that divorce is a great evil, and we have 
little sympathy with those who use it 
1S an easy out because they are too lazy 
or too insensible to their responsibilities 
io make the necessary effort to hold a 
marriage together. 

Our wedding ceremony was a far cry 
from the beautiful rite about which I 
had always dreamed. I still cannot un- 
derstand why the Catholic Church, hav- 
ing extracted every promise from me 
and having done everything in its power 
to guarantee the Catholicity of our mar- 
riage, should then join us in wedlock in 
such a furtive manner as to leave me 
with the impression that I was already 
suspect of bad faith in signing my 
promises. A mixed marriage has enough 
obstacles to overcome without being 
condemned to even greater hardship by 
an inglorious beginning. After reading 
so much about the sanctity of marriage 
[ got the impression that someone was 
trying to prove to us that our marriage 
could never be truly sanctified. 

It seems to me that my husband and 
{ were both penalized for believing in 
our power to make a good marriage. He 
was denied the blessing of the Catholic 
Church, and I was made to feel guilty 
of being the cause of it. 

Of course, I really have no right to 
complain, because we knew beforehand 
that it would be this way and we were 
willing to accept the conditions laid 
down by the Church. But it is often 
easier to accept something you see writ- 
ten in a book than it is to undergo the 
ctual experience. 

[The wedding ceremony was only the 
beginning of my being made to feel 
that I was in an enemy camp. My hus- 
band’s work has always been in Catholic 
circles in various cities, and our friends 
nd acquaintances have necessarily been 
drawn from his associates. I have be- 
used to—if not reconciled to— 
being regarded with tolerance and con- 
descension. I have found the ignorance 
of Protestants about Catholics fully 
equaled by the ignorance of Catholics 
regarding things Protestant, with this 
difference: Catholics are too smug. 


come 
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Feeling themselves to be members of the 
one true Church, they have small inter- 
est in any other religious groups, consid- 
ering them to be somewhat stupid for 
failing to see the very obvious truths 
of Holy Mother Church. Yes, 1 have 
encountered my share of bigotry, al- 
though I will have to admit that it was 
from a minor group of fanatics that my 
husband calls “more Catholic than the 
Church.” 

I own a fairly large collection of books 


that I bought before we were married,. 


some of which are on the Index. One of 
these lay-theologians once had the au- 
dacity to suggest to my husband that he 
burn my books. On another occasion we 
had a disagreement about a_ business 
matter with a couple of this type. Their 
final argument, apropos of nothing, was: 
“How can you bear to argue with us 
when we have been praying so hard for 
your wife’s conversion?” I’m afraid their 
actions set at naught any value their 
prayers might have had. 

My husband, too, has come in for his 
share of distrust because he stooped to 
marrying a non-Catholic. One of his 
employers, who had every reason to be 
satisfied with his work and no reason at 
all to be concerned with his marriage, 
once made the statement, “He is cer- 
tainly a promising young man. I won- 
der how in the world he could ever 
bring himself to marry a Protestant.” 

This is what I resent most, being 
labeled without regard to personal mer- 
its or demerits as simply ‘‘a Protestant.” 
This employer was not interested at all 
in whether I am a good wife or a decent 
person. He seemed to assume that as a 
Protestant I simply could not be a good 








Wolf on Wheels 


The vicar was taking one of 
the young men of his parish to 
task. 

“William,” he said gravely, “I 
hear that you have been raising 
false hopes in several maidens’ 
hearts. Rumor says that you're 
engaged to one girl in this vil- 
lage, to another in Little Mud- 
ford, and to a third in Ditchley. 
How can you do such a thing?” 

With an uneasy grin, William 
replied: 

“Well, sir, I’ve got a bicycle.” 

—Magazine Digest 














wife to a Catholic. Probably the worst 
part of a mixed marriage from the non- 
Catholic’s viewpoint is that he or she ig 
completely submerged and largely de- 
personalized. 

It would seem often as though the 
Protestant were conceived as a complete 
nonentity, or as a handicap that is there 
but is better ignored, something like an 
extra hand. And because of the nature 
of the Protestant’s role I suppose it is 
easy for Catholics to more or less assume 
that she has no rights of her own. The 
man who wanted to burn my books, for 
example, thought my husband had gone 
over to the enemy simply because he 
defended my right to buy whatever 
books I chose. 

You might suggest that this aura of 
antagonism or mere toleration is owing 
to the fact that we move in strongly 
Catholic circles and that things would 
be different if my husband sought a 
different occupation. We have discussed 
this question many times and, as part of 
our pre-marital solution to our prob- 
lems, he extended me the right to de- 
mand that he change jobs any time the 
sledding got too tough for me. But how 
could I ask him to give up a work for 
which he has been training all his life, 
in which his whole heart and soul are 
bound? A man must choose his own life’s 
work if he is to be content in it, and 
my husband who is dedicated completely 
to the service of Catholicism would be 
miserable away from it. This would 
render a greater disservice to our mar- 
riage than could be outweighed by the 
advantages gained. Besides, it would 
not remove the basic problems, and it is 
even doubtful if it would lessen them 
appreciably. 

The uneasiness that I feel so strongly 
when I am with Catholics my husband 
also feels when with my Protestant 
friends. The participants in a mixed 
marriage are regarded as neither fish nor 
fowl by Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. We have both become very sensi- 
tive to changes in the atmosphere when- 
ever religion is discussed, which is far 
more often than we realized before we 
were faced with the problem of making 
a success of a mixed marriage. Which- 
ever of us is of the minority group 
shrinks within himself as much as pos- 
sible. 

We have been spared one great trial 
that befalls many mixed marriages— 
neither family has disowned us for our 
misstep, although we cannot help be- 
ing aware of their great disappoint- 
ment at the turn of events. My family 
shares my own high regard for my hus- 
band and “makes allowances” for his 
being Catholic. His family, being more 
religious, feels more strongly about it, 
but has come to accept the fait accompli 
with good grace. I might add, however, 
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that they make themselves awfully un- 
comfortable in their efforts to set me a 
good example. For this lack of parental 
opposition we are grateful, because in- 
law trouble would certainly be hard to 
take along with all the other incon- 
yeniences. 

After we had been married some little 
time, we began to be afraid that we 
could not become parents. This was a 
tragic thought to both of us, and since 
we both felt that children, whether your 
own or someone else’s, are essential to a 
marriage we began to consider the pos- 
sibility of adoption. We were sub- 
limely confident of our desirability as 
parents, but a visit to Catholic Charities 
was enough to show us where we stood. 
They, too, seemed to lack confidence in 
my integrity in giving promises, for they 
said that they did not put Catholic chil- 
dren in mixed-marriage homes. Once 
again I was just “the Protestant.” 

“No questions were asked concern- 
ing our ability to take care of a child, 
our qualifications as parents, or any- 
thing else. We were told that possibly, 
in the remote future, they might have 
to consider cases such as ours in order 
to keep their privilege of having, ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all placements 
of Catholic children, but we could not 
miss the hint that it would be a desper- 


ate measure. We were not even con- 
sidered suitable as temporary foster 
parents. I did not relish the idea that 


children were considered better off in 
an orphanage than in my hands, 

We could not adopt a child through 
the state agencies because, as far as 
they were concerned, ours was a Catho- 
lic marriage. Our mixed marriage was 
an awfully heavy burden at that time. 

You can imagine the happiness that 
was ours when we learned that we had 
been somewhat hasty in our fears. We 
were to have a child of our own. I must 
confess to feeling a little smug that God 
apparently did not regard me as just 
“the Protestant” and that He was not 
quite as particular as Catholic Charities. 
I even feel, somewhat bitterly, that I 
have had the last laugh. 


I‘ any mixed marriage, I suppose, each 
success brings in its wake another 
problem, another worry. The joys of 
parenthood have not been unmixed 
with fears as our children grow and as I 
realize more and more the stresses they 
will inadvertently cause in our peculiar 
relationship. Naturally, I realized that 
my children would go to Catholic 
schools but I pictured myself as being 
somewhat passive in the process of their 
Christian education. It is just now com- 
ing home to me that I will be an active 
party to this training, helping them 
memorize the catechism, hearing their 
night prayers, getting them ready for 
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REPAIRER OF FENCES 


by JESSICA POWERS 


I am alone in the dark and I am thinking 
What darkness would be mine if I could see 
The ruin I wrought in every place I wandered 


Aware of One who follows after me. 

Whom do I love, O God, when I love Thee? 

The great Undoer who has torn apart 

The walls I built against a human heart, 

The Mender who has sewn together the hedges 
Through which I broke when I went seeking ill, 
The Love who follows and forgives me still. 
Fumbler and fool that I am, with things around me 
Of fragile make like souls, how am I blessed 

To hear behind me footsteps of a Saviour! 

I sing to the east, I sing to the lighted west: 

God is my Repairer of fences, turning my paths into rest. 








First Communion, helping them take 
part in processions and other religious 
ceremonies. 

It is only now, after I have spent five 
years as a nonentity in the eyes of the 
Catholic Church, that I realize how ex- 
tremely difficult it will be for me to give 
impartial aid to my youngsters in learn- 
ing to be good members of a Church 
that even denies me full right to choose 
names for my children. Yes, even in 
this minor matter I am bound by a rule. 
The children must have saints’ names, 
and my preferences run to names which 
simply do not appear in the accepted 
catalogues. 

This, I think, is typical of the whole 
Catholic-Protestant relationship in a 
mixed marriage. The non-Catholic party 
is expected to make concessions at every 
turn of the road, with rarely a conces- 
sion in return, not even one as minor as 
the naming of children. 

All these are things one does not fully 
realize in the romantic flush of an en- 
gagement. We say, “Oh, I know mixed 
marriages require much more effort and 
understanding to be successful,” but we 
have only a dim appreciation of what 
we are talking about, for, after all, we 
have not really experienced it. The 
actuality is quite different from the 
vaguely foreseen probability. It is only 
later that one realizes that the term 
mixed marriage is really a misnomer. 
They are all Catholic marriages. The 
non-Catholic is committed to a Catholic 
life, hedged in by all the rules and re- 
strictions of the Church, and in return 
is just barely accepted, and is .never 
given a glance of recognition or a word 
of praise for sincerity of purpose, nor 

even a helping hand to make things 
easy. 


I have learned to agree with the Cath- 
olic Church in only one thing: that 
mixed marriages are undesirable. They 
carry so many added burdens that it is 
no wonder most of them fail. Certainly, 
I have shown that our marriage has not 
been beset by any of the really big 
problems that wreck a mixed marriage. 
We have shared the same views on most 
issues, and I think I can safely say that 
rarely will there be a mixed marriage 
that has so few problems to face. Yet, 
as I said in the beginning, our marriage 
leaves much to be desired. In spite of 
the fact that it is a highly successful and 
happy marriage—and we are determined 
that it will last—we will have to work 
at it every day as long as we live to 
achieve that end. I cannot see any hope 
for people who rush into a mixed mar- 
riage at an early age or for those who 
leave problems to be settled after the 
wedding ceremony. A mixed marriage is 
a precarious undertaking. 

In this article I have depicted the 
darker side of my marriage, but that has 
been my purpose. There is, of course, 
another side, but I do not think I 
would ever gamble on.a mixed marriage 
again. Very few human beings are worth 
the sacrifice involved. 

I have never had occasion to alter 
my original opinion that my husband 
is the finest man I have ever met, nor to 
develop any qualms about our life to- 
gether. That is a matter that is com- 
pletely under our control and we are 
quite happy together. But even so, 
there is still that intangible conscious- 
ness of effort that is always with us, 
always standing as a barrier. We must 
live with this as with a stranger in the 
house. And no one relaxes when there 
are strangers in the house. 
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T HIS is the story of a crucifix, not 
an elaborate or expensive affair 
made of gold or silver, but a humble 
wood and brass cross. Yet, to its grate- 
ful owner, this simple crucifix is more 
valuable than the most ornate pectoral 
cross, for it was given to him by a saint. 

In 1913, whilst I was still an under- 
eraduate at Oxford, my father decided 
that I should make a sort of grand tour 
of Europe. So, at the end of July, 1913, 
I left Oxford, little thinking that I 
should never return to that much loved 
\lma Mater or, indeed, visit the city of 
Oxford itself until after two world wars 
had destroyed the comfortable serenity 
f the society into which I had been 
born and brought up. 

My itinerary was to include all the 
capitals of Europe, as a sort of prelude 
to the beginning of a diplomatic career. 
Che tour was fully completed, but the 
World War of 1914-18 found the aspir- 
ing embassy attaché a naval officer on 
ictive service on the high seas. 

I arrived in Rome, armed with letters 
of introduction to several people of 
social or political importance. One let- 
ter was addressed by my father’s old and 
valued friend, the Marquis Merry del 
Val, Spanish Ambassador to England, to 
his brother the Cardinal, who was at 
that time Secretary of State to His Holi- 
ness 

Che Cardinal received me with great 
kindness and courtesy. During our con- 
versation my kindly host gave me some 
sound advice on the subject of diplomacy 
1s a career. I often recall his shrewd 
but charitable comments upon some of 
the rulers and diplomats whose names 
were household words in _pre-1914 
Europe. . 

\fter luncheon, I shyly inquired 
whether I might get a glimpse of the 
Holy Father, and was delighted at being 
issigned a private audience. 

The great day arrived and, accom- 
panied by Cardinal Merry del Val, I 
found myself in the presence of Pope 
Pius X, of truly blessed memory. After 
the customary courtesies His Holiness 
took both my hands in his own and 
bade me sit beside him. He said he was 
pleased to hear that I intended to follow 
i diplomatic career, because it was the 
duty of all good diplomats to work for 
peace and good will between nations. 
“Remember, my son,” he said, “that if 
you labor for peace you are doing God’s 
work.” 

[ can see now, that rather round, smil- 
ing face, the face of a simple holy priest 
who was a great saint and a great 
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THE CRUCHFIX OF PIUS 





Father-in-God. No one could be in the 
presence of Pius X without feeling that 
one was face to face with a person en- 
tirely possessed of the Holy Spirit. I 


told the Holy Father how deeply 
touched and highly honored I was by 
his graciousness in receiving me, and he 
good-naturedly waved his hand as if to 
say “that is nothing,” and then asked me 
a few questions about my family, my 
father, my mother, and my relatives. 
Twenty minutes had passed like twenty 
seconds, and finally Pius X stood up 
and, taking a small black wood and 
metal crucifix, he blessed it and placed 
it in my hand, closing my fingers over 
it and holding my hand in both his 
own. 

Instinctively I dropped to my knees 
and received the blessing of one who 
was truly amongst the most saintly of 
the many saintly characters who have 
sat in the Chair of Peter. 

The great occasion was over, but for 
eight and thirty years, through all the 
trials and stresses of an adventurous life, 
in battles on sea and land, during the 
Revolution in Russia, as a prisoner of 
the Bolsheviks awaiting execution in the 
Peter and Paul Fortress in Petrograd, 
the little crucifix. of Pius X never left 
my person. It is the same now as when 
I first received it from those holy and 
venerable hands, save for one thing. 
The metal scroll of the inscription 
I.N.R.I. is missing, carried away by a 
piece of shrapnel from a bursting gre- 






A cherished souvenir 

of a papal audience played 
a dramatic role 

in the return of a 

Russian Orthodox prelate 


to the one true 
Church of Christ 


by 
PAUL SCOTT- 
MONTAGU 


nade that hit the cross in the breast 
pocket of my uniform jacket and which, 
but for the Holy Father's crucifix, would 
undoubtedly have pierced my heart. 

Again, in 1918, when arrested by 
Lenin’s orders and robbed of all my 
personal possessions, the Red guards 
handed me back the crucifix, doffing 
their fur caps as they did so and making 
the sign of the cross, which was a 
strange performance for those profess- 
ing to believe that “religion is the opium 
of the people.” But, perhaps, no less 
strange is the fact that, later in my life, 
the Pontiff’s crucifix hung openly upon 
the breast of the Orthodox Archpriest 
Paulus. May not one venture to believe 
that the prayers of the saintly pope in 
heaven contributed in no small measure 
to bringing the full light of faith to a 
schismatic priest, enabling him by God's 
grace and mercy to forsake all and fol- 
low Truth to its source? 

The little crucifix has seen many 
lands, it has sailed the seven seas and 
accompanied its owner through a life 
of much material as well as spiritual 
adventure and hazard. It has been 
kissed by many sick and dying lips, in 
hospital wards, in sick bedrooms, and 
on bomb-devastated streets. It is once 
again back from the breast of an ortho- 
dox Archpriest into the breast pocket 
of a very humble convert. 





PAUL SCOTT-MONTAGU, convert, was one- 
time Archpriest Paulus. 
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Can Austria 
Survive? 


A personal interview with 
Austrian Chancellor Leopold Figl reveals 


a man doing a tough job well 
by LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 


“ LL I do is my duty,” Austrian 

Chancellor Leopold Figl quietly 
said. That modest description of what 
has been called the toughest job faced 
by the head of any European state gives 
you the measure of the man. 

Dr. Figl has been at Austria’s helm 
since the Nazis were chased out of 
Vienna in 1945. He has kept his coun- 
try, an outpost of Western Christendom 
jutting like a peninsula into the vast 
Communist sea, on an even keel, despite 
Soviet machinations which have run 
the full gamut of Red treachery, from 
soothing words of blandishment to open 
threats of force. 

The extent of Dr. Figl’s accomplish- 
ment in maintaining Catholic Austria 
as part of the Western dike against 
Bolshevism can best be judged by re- 
calling the strategic significance of the 
small country. Austria extends like a 
wedge between Communist Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. Possession of 
Austria would give the Soviet rulers an 
unbroken stretch of territory from Stet- 
tin on the Baltic to the Yugoslav border. 
It would cause the inevitable collapse 
of Tito’s dissident Communist regime, 
bring the Hammer and Sickle to the 
Swiss frontier, and plant the Russians 
astride half of Italy’s northern border. 
As a subsidiary development it would 
warm the cockles of Stalin’s heart by 
eliminating the last free regime in Cen- 
tral Europe, a regime which insists on 


religious, political, and economic free- Above: Chancellor Leopold Figl. Below: Austrian children at 


devotions. Figl favors changing the present educational laws 
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dom and therefore sets a bad example 
for the Kremlin's slaves in neighbor- 
ing countries. 

With so much profit at stake, the 
Russians have been working like beavers 
to bring Austria within their orbit. 
That they have failed so far, despite the 
most intense efforts, is due of course to 
, variety of causes, including the amaz- 
ing powers of resistance to tyranny de- 


veloped by the Austrian people, but the 
most important single cause is Dr. Figl, 
who parries every Russian stroke with a 


wise admixture of firmness and diplo- 
macy. 

“The Austrian people,” he told me 
with grave emphasis, “belong to the 
West. It is apparent from their very 
thoughts and actions. The Austrian 
people love freedom in -every area of 
human creation and development, from 
religion through economics, science, 
and art. 

“Whoever wants to destroy that free- 
dom, whoever dares to undertake the 
experiment of subjecting the Austrian 
people, by arbitrary force, to a foreign 
political system alien to their thoughts, 
must reckon with their all-out resistance. 
If they count on our breaking down 
under the constant pressure they bring 
igainst us and knuckling under, then I 
must warn them that only raw and 
naked-force can conquer our unarmed 
people.” 

Certainly these are words’ of courage 
and inspiration from a man who needs 
only to look out of his office window to 
see armed Russian troops patrolling the 
streets of Vienna. But Leopold Figl’s 
scurrilous opponents would not 
dare to deny his courage. Long ago he 
proved that he possessed that rare vir- 
tue in abundance, when the Nazis were 
unable to break him in seven terrible 
years of concentration camp existence. 

The Austrian Chancellor has no 
grandiose plans for his people, nor 
would the seven million hard-working 
ind thrifty farmers and workers of Aus- 
tria want him to develop any. What 
\ustria wants is peace and the chance to 
live its own life in its own way. As 
Chancellor Figl expressed it, “Every 
nation should be able to live its own life. 
Chis is one of our principles and the 
mly one which can guarantee peace to 
the world.” : 


mos. 


5 ODAY, more than six years after the 
end of the war—a war fought for 
liberation of Austria as well as freedom 
for other chained peoples—Austria is 
till occupied territory. Unlike Ger- 
many, which has been split down the 
middie and divided into two states, 
one governed by Western Democrats and 
the other ruled by Communists, Austria 
has been permitted to develop a single 
government for the entire country. But 
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Allied and Soviet troops still occupy 
the four zones into which the country 
has been divided, while the capital, 
Vienna, is under joint four-power occu- 
pation. Re-creation of an independent 
Austria was one of the Allied war aims, 
but nevertheless Soviet designs on the 
country, plus the refusal of Moscow to 
agree to a peace treaty and withdraw its 
troops, have forced the West to maintain 
their garrisons also. 

Chancellor Figl, in his quiet way, ex- 
plained that if the Russians showed any 
signs of good will “a peace treaty could 
be finished in a few hours and it 
would represent an act of peace far ex- 
celling anything of that nature we have 
experienced in recent times.” 

“Meanwhile,” he continued bitterly, 








for more than six years of coalition goy- 
ernment. Yet, during that time, he has 
never once surrendered to his Socialist 
partners on matters affecting his party's 
basic principles. These principles are 
firmly grounded on Catholic Christian 
concepts of government and social and 
political relationships. 

Not that Dr. Figl has any illusions 
about the Socialists and the direction in 
which they would like to drive Austria, 
If he did they would have been dissi- 
pated a short time ago during the cam- 
paign to elect a successor to the late 
President Renner. The Socialists staged 
what Vienna observers have called the 
dirtiest election fight ever. For instance, 
they put up campaign posters asking 
former members of the Austrian Nazi 





The ominous presence of the Red Army stifles 
Austrian aspirations for freedom and independence 


if the Russians want to prove to the 
Austrian people that they are peace- 
lovers, not warmongers, “they could 
express their desire for peace in still 
another way, for instance, by releasing 
the last of the Austrian prisoners of war 
and the many Austrian civilians kid- 
napped over the border during the 
1945 fighting” and sent to the slave labor 
camps of Siberia. 

The task of facing up to the Russians 
and refusing to be pushed around by 
them is naturally the most arduous of 
all for an Austrian Chancellor who has 
neither guns nor soldiers to back him 
up, but Dr. Figl’s job is not done when 
he’s finished with the Soviet military 
governor. As head of a coalition govern- 
ment, he must step warily in order not 
to antagonize his Socialist cabinet col- 
leagues, no easy task for the head of a 
Catholic political party who is deter- 
mined not to sacrifice his Christian 
democratic convictions for political ad- 
vantage. Nevertheless, Dr. Fig] has now 
maintained Austria’s political balance 





Party to vote for their candidate be- 
cause, the posters screamed, the candi- 
date of Dr. Figl’s People’s Party was the 
heir of the forces that hanged both 
Nazis and Socialists in the days before 
Hitler swallowed Austria in 1938. That 
unholy alliance between Socialists and 
Nazis succeeded in electing the Marxist - 
candidate by a small majority, but Dr. 
Figl’s position as head of the govern- 
ment was not at stake because the presi- 
dency of Austria is not a position of 
great influence. 

Dr. Figl is also fully aware that there 
exists within the Socialist Party a power- 
ful group which still hopes to co-operate 
with the handful of native and imported 
Communists to transform Austria into 
a ‘People’s Democracy” of the Hun- 
garian or Czechoslovakian type. Never- 
theless, he feels that as long as the 
moderate Socialists keep control of their 
party and are sincere in their desire to 
help the People’s Party resist Bolshevism, 
the coalition should be retained because 
it represents 85 per cent of Austria’s 
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voters and therefore stands as a solid 
barrier against the spread of the Red 
infection. 

“As long as the coalition parties have 
85 per cent of the voters behind them,” 
he explained, “and work together hon- 
estly, there isn’t much danger of a Red 
or Nazi putsch in Austria. The Red- 
ruled ‘left bloc’ with its five seats in 
Parliament is a vanishing minority 
despite its noisy street politics and its 
violent attempts to achieve destructive 
goals.” 

The Chancellor readily admitted that 
there are some neo-Nazis in Austria 
“as there are in other countries,” but 
their numbers are also very few and 
they constitute an even lesser danger to 
Austrian democracy than the Reds. 
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desiring to destroy one of its most im- 
portant sectors, economic liberty. And 
if the Socialists maintain that economic 
freedom is only freedom for the un- 
bridled profit motive, they are just play- 
ing an old and scratchy record over and 
over again. 

“We no longer live in the nineteenth- 
century era of liberal piracy. We live in 
the twentieth century,” he continued, 
“a century which has enclosed economic 
freedom between barriers which reduce 
social conflict to a minimum.” The 
Chancellor particularly referred to wise 
measures for social security in Austria 
which have been actively promoted, 
great part as the result of advice from 
members of the Austrian hierarchy, by 
the People’s Party. 
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American troops in Austria. 
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But for their pres- 


ence Austria would soon become a Russian satellite 


But, he sternly added, any “incorrigible” 
neo-Nazis “who mistake our toleration 
of them for a license to resurrect totali- 
tarian policies will soon discover their 
error.” 

“From the standpoint of the country’s 
interests,” he continued, “the coalition 
with the Socialists has proven itself. 

ut,” he added, “although we are glad 
to acknowledge the part the Socialists 
are playing in the reconstruction of our 
country, we fight against the character- 
istic Socialist habit of claiming all the 
plums from the cake we -both baked.” 

Aside from such questions as mar- 
riage and family laws and educational 
policy, the Socialists and the adherents 
of the Catholic People’s Party differ 
primarily on economic questions. 

Dr. Fig] shrewdly pointed to the con- 
tradictory nature of Socialist political 
and economic policies when he told the 
correspondent, “If the Socialists want 
to make the defense of freedom their 
watchword, their economic policy belies 
this. One cannot defend freedom while 
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Chancellor Figl’s People’s Party, of 
which he is extremely proud, is the 
descendant of the pre-Hitler Christian 
Socialist Party. As such it is almost en- 
tirely a Catholic political group, since 
the people of Austria are predominantly 
Catholic. It is equivalent to the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party of Western Ger- 
many, headed by Chancellor Adenauer, 
a man for whom Dr. Figl has the great- 
est admiration and respect. 

Dr. Fig] described his People’s Party— 
it holds more seats in Austria’s parlia- 
ment than its Socialist partners—in these 
words: “It represents the unified voice 
of our Austrian people. It is a true 
likeness of our social order and through 
it we will realize the principle of 
solidarity which opposes the destructive 
political ideology of the class-struggle.” 

As is quite natural, Dr. Figl is the 
determined advocate of marriage, fam- 
ily, and educational laws based on Chris- 
tian principles, such as those in force 
in Dr. Adenauer’s Germany. Unfor- 
tunately, in these sectors Catholic Aus- 





tria still remains under laws instituted 
by the Nazis when they seized the coun- 
try. Among these laws are provisions 
for the complete secularization of edu- 
cation and a prohibition on religious 
marriages except by special permission 
of the civil authorities. The presence 
of the antireligious Russian occupation 
forces, plus the influence of the Socialist 
members of the government, have until 
now prevented the repeal of these Nazi 
laws and the substitution of others more 
compatible with the religious feelings 
of the Austrian people, although the 
Nazis threw down their arms a good 
many years ago. 

But Chancellor Figl has determined 
to wait no longer. He feels that he and 
his party are under obligation to the 
people of Austria to rectify this anoma- 
lous situation. 

He grimly said, “We must draw up 
a new educational law. On this ques- 
tion, as well as on the question of mar- 
riage and family laws, it will be difficult 
to come to arrangements with the Social- 
ists.” But as he made this statement 
there was the indication in his. voice 
and gestures that, come what may, he, 
as Catholic chancellor of a Catholic 
country, has decided that Christian prin- 
ciples will rule in these vitally im- 
portant sectors of life. 

Caught as it is between East and 
West, Austria has had an extremely 
difficult job to rebuild its shattered in- 
dustry and finances since the end of the 
war. In addition to the destruction 
caused by the war, and the consequent 
economic dislocations, the Russians have 
been systematically draining off the re- 
sources of the Eastern zone which they 
occupy. 

Nevertheless the Austrian Chancellor, 
an engineer by profession, is able to 
look with quiet pride at the accomplish- 
ments of his government to date, accom- 
plishments which he gladly acknowledges 
were stimulated by Marshall Plan aid. 

“Whoever compares the Austria of 
1952 with the Austria of 1945,” he said, 
“must admit, if he is objective, that 
the country has made _ unbelievable 
progress in these years. But I concede 
that Marshall Plan help will come to 
an end. Even now the general rise in 
world market prices and the raw ma- 
terials shortage caused by the Korean 
war modify the favorable working of 
the Marshall Plan. Therefore we must 
begin now to make the most efficient 
use of our resources and raw materials.” 
But in doing so Chancellor Figl, true 
to his belief in as much freedom for 
private initiative as possible, insists that 
the measures taken to conserve resources 
must not result in bureaucratic inter- 
ference nor in nationalization of the 
country’s industries. 


(Continued on page 77) 





\PTAIN Fergus Campbell stood on 

the small bridge of the “Eastern 
Star,” suspiciously eying the Chinese 
pilot who was steering the old tramp 
into the narrow, bottle-shaped harbor of 
Luen Foo. He didn’t relax his vigilance 
after the skinny man at the wheel skill- 
fully guided the ship past the rocks at 
the harbor mouth, but watched carefully 
as the “Eastern Star’ was threaded 
through a maze of junks and sampans 
and lighters. 

Don’t tangle with that buoy cable on 
the port side!” he shouted across the 
cabin. Realizing that the pilot probably 
couldn’t understand him anyhow, and 
that the little Chinese knew the harbor 
better than he, the Captain let the rest 
of his instructions die in his throat 
and turned away in irritation. He or- 
dered the idle helmsman to go below 
and tell Mr. Bates, the second mate, to 
come to the bridge. The burly Scotch 
master of the “Eastern Star” was angry 
with his own irritation. After all, he 
told himself, he had entered Luen Foo 
at least eight times in the past two years, 
with never a mishap. 

But this time was different. For 
Fergus Campbell was not only master 
of the “Eastern Star,” but also its owner. 
Down in three holds of the freighter 
were 2500 tons of valuable cargo, for 
which Hong Kong shippers were pay- 
ing a fat fee to be taken through the 
blockade of the East China coast. In 
the fourth hold were several diesel 
ngines, two turret lathes, and other 
expensive equipment which the Captain 
himself had bought with money bor- 
rowed at 30 per cent from Macao’s 
moneylenders, but from which he knew 
he'd realize a 200 per cent profit. Two, 
perhaps three, trips like this and he 
could retire and buy that lowland farm 
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But the Captain defied death itself to avoid its surrender 


near Locherbie. At least, that was what 
he told himself as he paced the bridge 
during the dark nights, searching the 
sea for Nationalist gunboats while his 
mind dwelled on the Scotland he had 
not seen in twenty-four years—and 
which he had not hoped to see again. 
That is, not until that evening two 
years ago in Djakarta, when he was 
drinking Dutch gin in a cheap water- 
front tavern and big Mike Munson had 
entered. 

Mike sat down opposite him and 
looked him over carefully, searchingly. 
“It’s been a long time, Fergus!” 

“All of fourteen or fifteen years —on 
the old “Finestra” under Joe Blaken- 
ridge, wasn’t it? You look great, Mike.” 
Fergus hoped Mike would offer to buy 
him another drink. His pockets held 
two solitary coppers. “What have you 
been doing since?” 

“Here and there, Fergus. One ship, 
then another. You know how it is... . 
What will you drink?” The huge Nor- 
wegian turned to call the waiter. 

“I’m afraid I can’t afford to join 
you. .. .” Fergus began. 

Mike turned back as the waiter ap- 
proached. “No matter. What will you 
have?” 

So they sat and talked, sipping the 
fiery Dutch spirit. They went back to 
the years they had spent together on 
the “Finestra,” Fergus as second officer, 
Mike as fourth, shuttling between Sing- 
apore and Shanghai with hot monotony. 
They talked, disjointedly, of their ex- 
periences since, of the merits of various 
ships, of the vagaries of skippers, of the 
meetings with mutual acquaintances. 
Campbell did most of the talking, Mun- 
son watching him quietly, almost specu- 
latively. Lack of food and too much 
drink had made the Scotsman thinner 
than the two hundred pounds of flesh 
and muscle which Munson had known 
on the “Finestra.” Campbell would be 
fifty-one now. Three years of beach- 
combing in the Far East had weakened 
him, but dissipation did not yet show 


in his kindly blue eyes. He still had 
his full mop of fiery red hair, rising in 
curly terraces from his forehead. 

Just as Fergus was beginning to re- 
late for the third time how he had been 
stranded here penniless six months be- 
fore, without work and without friends 
in this Indonesian port, Munson 
stopped him. 

“Have you still got your first mate’s 
ticket, Fergus?” 

“I have better—I have a Master’s. 
Got it in ’Frisco in ’42. Yet they dropped 
me here on the beach when .. .” 

Munson bluntly interrupted. “Do you 
want a job?” 

“Yes ... yes. Why sure!” Fergus was 
bewildered. He had been planning to 
ask Munson for a little loan. ... Now 
he was being offered a job—a job! 

Munson didn’t waste words. “If you 
can lay off the booze, Fergus, I'll give 
you the first mate’s berth on my ship. 
Can you?” 

“Sure, sure. Need a job badly.” Fer- 
gus was rapidly becoming sober, and 
he was puzzled. “But your ship — your 
ship, you say? Where .. .?” 

The Norwegian leaned over the wet 
table and said, “Campbell, my father 
left me a little money, and I’ve just 
bought a 3000-tonner here in Djakarta. 
There’s a lot of money to be made on: 
the China coast these days... .” 

The next eighteen months were busy 
ones. Munson’s “Henryk Hanson,” fly- 
ing the flag of Honduras, made trip 
after trip from Hong Kong or Karachi 
or Manila into the China ports, slipping 
past the Nationalist gunboats. Occasion- 
ally a shot or two was fired, but the 
“Henryk Hudson” was never halted. 
And the cargoes of steel, cotton, and 
aluminum which were taken from the 
holds at first brought Munson fabulous 
freight fees, but later, as he himself 
began to buy the cargoes, not only the 
shipping charges but also the profits 
from the contraband goods poured into 
his bank accounts in Hong Kong. 

Fergus Campbell lined his pockets, 
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There, framed in the doorway, stood Bates 


too. Munson paid him well and gave 
large bonuses, but the real money was 
the -high denomination bills he was 
given for carrying certain small packets 
sewn into the lining of his coat. He 
felt it was either opium or jewelry, and 
hoped, with a twinge of conscience, that 
it was the latter. But the furtive Chi- 
nese who slipped him the packets in the 
China port cities did not tell him, nor 
did the well-dressed businessmen who 
accepted them in Hong Kong. Nor did 
he inquire. The handfuls of banknotes 
he received for this messenger service 
felt fat and comfortable in the pockets 
of his crisp, cool white trousers. 

Two months ago, he had seen the 
old “Eastern Star” lying in a corner of 
Hong Kong harbor. The price of the 
freighter was almost within reach of 
his new wealth. After many negotia- 
tions with various middlemen and visits 
to the moneylenders of Macao, he had 
bought it, loaded it with the contraband’ 
goods that Red China needed, and was 
now docking at Luen Foo, captain and 
owner of his ship at last. Captain Fer- 
gus Campbeli! Many times of late he 
had rolled that on his tongue, savoring 
it, taking pride in it—even though his 
command was a broken-down old tramp, 
of a doubtful past and an even more 
doubtful future. The rust was thick on 
its sides, there was a permanent, five- 
degree list to port, the engines were 
held together by the improvisation 
skill of Mike Maroney. But the “Eastern 
Star” was his, and he was finally a 
skipper, after all these years of frustra- 
tions and lost opportunities. . . . 

“You wanted me, sir?” The Captain’s 
reverie was broken by young Bates, the 
second mate, now standing at his elbow. 

“As soon as we dock, Mr. Bates, try to 
begin unloading as quickly as possible. 
Please tell that to Mr. Enright when he 
returns from the bow.” Enright was the 
first mate. Fergus looked at the water- 
front and grimaced. “I have to go 
ashore immediately and see the authori- 
ties and what red tape they have this 
time. And also arrange for a return 
cargo.. I want to get out of here soon — 
in two days at most.” 

“Yes, sir.” Bates descended the lad- 
der. The boy had a lean, hard body and 
a face that was expressionless save when 
it was dubiously brightened by a cynical 
smile. Nevertheless, Fergus had the 
vague feeling that Bates was capable 
and dependable, worthy of a better job 
than second mate on a blockade-runner. 
He had missed, he said, his ship in Hong 
Kong and readily accepted Fergus’ offer 
of a job on the “Eastern Star.” Few men 
were willing to officer an ancient 
freighter running contraband. Bates, 
like Enright, the first mate, and Bailey, 
the radio operator, probably had hidden 
motives for sailing under Campbell, but 
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he didn’t question them on that subject. 

Bates suddenly reappeared. “Sir, par- 
don me, but a Chinese in.a sampan 
alongside asked me to give you this.” 
He handed Fergus a square envelope, 
addressed simply, ‘““The Captain, ‘East- 
ern Star.’"" Fergus opened it. The note 
inside was short: “. .. Would you please 
call at Holy Spirit Convent, No, 18 
Fung Hua Street, if you possibly can. 
\nd I beg you, Captain, to destroy this 
note and to say nothing about it to the 
uthorities.” It was signed “Mother 
Mary Elizabeth.” 

Fergus handed it to Bates, who read 
it at a glance, without comment. The 
Captain frowned, then shoved it into 
his pocket. Time enough tomorrow, 
when the “Eastern Star” was unloaded 
nd new cargo was being lowered into 
the holds. 


T HE following afternoon, tired and 
raw-nerved after two bouts with high- 
ianded and unco-operative — officials, 
remembered the note in_ his 
His lips tightening with the 
irritation he felt at the necessity of 
visiting the convent, he walked slowly 
‘long the streets, looking for a church 
steeple. Eventually he spied it, its 
cross high above the nondescript tile 
roofs, He reached the weatherbeaten 
church, its once-white paint gray and 
peeling. Next to it was a_ two-story 
building, flush against the narrow street, 
bearing the name “Holy Spirit Con- 
vent.” He went to the door and tapped 


Fergus 


pocket, 


wice, 

The Mother Superior was a_ tall 
Frenchwoman of indeterminable age. 
Her face was white even against the 
snow-whiteness of her patched wimple. 
Her blue eyes, keen and determined, 
looked into Fergus’s as he sat gingerly 
on an armless wicker chair. 

Captain, I have a problem, a serious 
ind perplexing problem, and I have to 
sk you to solve it.” 

Fergus settled himself more firmly and 
looked at her inquiringly. He was not 
accustomed to being asked favors by 
nuns. In fact, he could not remember 
speaking to one since he left St. Augus- 

ne’s School in Glasgow. 

We have an orphanage here,” the 
Mother continued, “and we think— 
well, we know that we will be arrested 

on by the authorities for, as they say, 
killing babies.’” She turned away and 
ooked around the sparsely furnished 
eption room, smiling slightly. Then 
continued, “We do not fear a trial, 
being sent to prison. But we have 
nuns here whom I want to get out 
China before we are arrested. One is 
Sister Jeanne d’Arc, a French Sister. 
She is very young, Captain, and I fear 
that if she is sent to prison —these 
soldiers, you know .. .” 
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Sampans leaped excitedly from its path 


Fergus nodded in understandirig, but 
in the back of his mind he foresaw the 
request that was going to be made of 
him. He didn’t like it. 

“The other two are our Chinese 
novices. They must go to our Mother- 
house to be trained and made ready to 
return to carry on this work when .. .” 
The nun’s voice faltered for the first 


time. “. . . when we are no longer 
here.” 
She leaned toward him and said 


earnestly, “So, I beg you, to please take 
them to safety, to Hong Kong, on your 
ship.” 

It was impossible, Fergus thought, 
and told her so. ““The Communists will 
not let them leave without an exit per- 
mit. You know that as well as I, Sister.” 

“I know. That is why I ask you to 
take them out —secretly, hidden on 
your ship. I can get them aboard to- 
night after dark —the authorities will 
never know. Won't you do it, Captain? 
It means so much to us. We older Sis- 
ters do not matter; we have been in 
China a long time. But these young 
ones—we fear for them .. .” 

Fergus thought quickly. He realized 
the risks in smuggling these nuns out of 
China. Were he caught in the act, his 
ship would be confiscated and he him- 
self would be jailed, perhaps for years, 
in the foulness and isolation of a Chi- 
nese jail. No government would be in- 
terested in obtaining his release —he 
was here illegally, a blockade-runner. 
And if the exit of the nuns was dis- 
covered later, he could never return to 
China, carrying those lucrative cargoes. 
The memory of the Communists was 
long; they didn’t forget, or forgive. Yet 





the tall nun kept looking squarely at 
him, waiting, hope in her eyes, for his 
answer, 

“Can you promise me, Sister, that no 
one — absolutely no one — will know of 
this?” 

Her eyes brightened. “I can promise 
you that, Captain. Ah Yang, who has 
been working for us for years, will bring 
them to your ship tonight. He has a 


sampan.” 
“But they will be seen coming 
aboard.” Fergus thought of the gang 


of coolies working the cargo and of the 
Communist guards on the pier. 

She thought a moment, then said 
eagerly, “They will wear the Chinese 
clothes and will carry the baskets of 
fruit, as if to sell.” In her excitement, 
her English acquired a strong French 
accent. - 

“All right, Sister, I'll do it.” Fergus 
had made up his mind. After all, he 
said to himself, I am running contra- 
band cargoes illegally into China; I 
might as well run some out, too, and 
help these Sisters. 

A few more words about details and 
the time, and Fergus left. The Mother 
Superior accompanied him to the door. 
She was not, as he had feared, effusive 
in her thanks. She clasped his hand 
warmly and said, “We know very well 
what you are doing for us, Captain, and 
we deeply appreciate it. And God will 
appreciate it, too.” 

Issuing from the convent into the nar- 
row alley that was Fung Hua Street, the 
Captain did not see a figure standing 
in a doorway twenty yards away watch- 
ing him. Nor did he see the same ill- 
dressed Chinese follow him through the 
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street of the mat makers, then past the 
heavy-odored stalls of fish in Lang Paak 
Alley, finally along the wharves busy 
with lines of coolies struggling under 
their loads. When he mounted the 
gangway into the ship, his shadow stood 
for a while looking at the “Eastern 
Star,” made some notes in a book, then 
disappeared into the maze of streets 
behind the waterfront. 

On board, Captain Campbell called 
in Mr. Enright and Mr. Bates and re- 
mained closeted with them behind his 
locked cabin door for a half hour. All 
day long the unloading continued; dur- 
ing the night, the traffic reversed and 
sacks of tungsten ore, barrels of tung 
oil, and crates of mats began to flow 
into the empty holds. Fergus went to 
sleep early to the not unpleasant sounds 
of loading: the intermittent thump- 
thump of the laboring steam winches, 
the whir of steel cables through the 
blocks, the cries of the coolies. He 
slept through it all, but when a pound- 
ing came at his door in the early morn- 
ing—his clock said 6:30—he knew 
something was wrong, because the 
sounds of the loading operation had 
stopped. The pounding increased, and 
he hurriedly pulled on his pants and 
shoes. 


ATES was at the door. “Bunch of 

Commies want to see you, sir. 
Officer and four soldiers. They ordered 
the loading operation to stop.” 

“What do they want?” 

“He — the officer —wouldn’t say, sir.” 

“Do you think they know?” Fergus 
jerked his head aft. He continued in a 
half-whisper, “Did they — those nuns— 
get aboard O.K. last night?” 

“Yes, sir,” Bates replied. “Enright and 
I put them under the seats of that #2 
lifeboat, as you suggested. We gave 
them pillows and blankets from our 
cabins, also some food — enough to last 
until we sail. They were very pleased; 
they are good sports, sir.” Bates smiled, 
and his smile had much less cynicism 
than usual. 

“Good.” Fergus pulled on his uni- 
form coat. “Now, where are these 
birds?” 

A slender young Chinese was stand- 
ing in his office when he entered. Two 
soldiers were also there, seemingly un- 
interested. Fergus knew that the other 
two were undoubtedly at the head of 
the gangway. He also felt, rather than 
saw, the insolence in the young officer 
standing at the desk, one hand on his 
buttoned pistol holster, the other rest- 
ing carelessly on the top of the desk 
chair. 

“You want to see me?” Fergus asked 
in English. 

The Chinese -answered in Chinese, 
and Fergus repeated his question in the 
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Shanghai dialect he had learned years 
ago from the chief steward on the 
“Finestra.” “My name is Lieutenant 
Ma K’ao Wong, of the Security Division, 
Peoples’ Government. We wish to search 
your ship. We have heard that there 
are stowaways aboard.” 

Fergus marveled at the abruptness of 
the approach. In days of old, such a 
request from a polite Chinese would 
have required at least ten minutes of 
unimportant preliminaries. But there 
was no politeness in this sallow, hard- 
faced man with the tight lips. He repre- 
sented, thought Fergus grimly, the New 
Order. 

“The customs officials examined this 
vessel when we arrived. They will ex- 
amine it again before we leave tonight. 
I see no need of your searching it .. .” 
Fergus was sparring for time —time to 
think. He knew that something had 
gone wrong, that the nuns’ presence 
aboard was known by this officer. 

“You do not object to our searching 
this ship, Captain?” The lieutenant 
emphasized the word “object.” 





—_—* 


e A moment’s insight is sometimes 
worth a life’s experience. 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes 





“I do object, Lieutenant!” Fergus de- 
cided to try a bold front. It sometimes 
was successful with these people, who 
respected force more than subservience. 
But he was wrong. 

The Chinese officer looked around the 
cabin, calmly and deliberately —at the 
soldiers in their ill-fitting brown uni- 
forms cradling submachine guns in their 
arms, at Bates standing near the door 
watching, at the desk littered with bills 
of lading, finally back to Fergus. “Cap- 
tain Campbell, let us talk plainly.” His 
Chinese was sharp and incisive; his tone 
hard and blunt. “We know that there 
are three women teachers of a foreign 
religion on this ship. We have come to 
take them ashore. They are wanted by 
the Peoples’ Government to answer 
charges against them.” 

“Is that so?” said Fergus, half-ques- 
tioningly, half-sarcastically. 

“Listen to me, Captain. I will be 
frank with you. We need the cargoes 
your ship brings to us. We pay well for 
them, too. If you turn these women 
over to us, we will say nothing more. 
We will forget it.” 

“And if I don’t?” Fergus tried to 
match the bluntness and hardness of the 
officer’s speech, but he was thinking, 
thinking desperately, of a way out of 
this dilemma. He hardly heard the lieu- 
tenant answer. 

“And if you don’t? That is impos- 
sible, Captain. We will seize the vessel, 
search it anyhow, and take these fugi- 


tives. And in that case you and your 
officers would be charged with assisting 
reactionary enemies of our Government. 
You cannot leave Luen Foo without our 
permission.” He pointed at the fort 
above the rocks at the harbor mouth. 

Fergus knew all this. He thought 
of the three nuns in the darkness of #2 
lifeboat; he thought of the Mother Su- 
perior and her courage—“We older 
Sisters do not matter. The young ones 
. +. prison . . . rough soldiers . . . God 
will appreciate it”; he thought of a cell 
in a Chinese jail with rice gruel twice a 
day and the filth and loneliness. Yet 
the “Eastern Star” was all he had, the 
results of over two years of hard, dirty 
work, and if he returned with half- 
empty holds and no payment for the 
goods delivered, the moneylenders of 
Macao would have no mercy. He would 
be “on the beach” again, rotting away in 
the hot, fetid ports of the Far East, that 
farm in Scotland a dead dream. He 
thought of these things, then turned to 
the Chinese officer and said quietly. 
“Very well, Lieutenant. If I turn them 
over to you, you will allow me to con- 
tinue loading?” 

“Yes, we will.” 

“Then I will write out an order for 
their release, and you will sign it.” 
Fergus sat down and took two sheets of 
paper from his desk. 

The officer sputtered. “But why? 
Why is there need of statement, of re- 
lease order? We will just take these 
women and go.” 

Fergus explained patiently. “Mr. En- 
right, the first mate, is in charge of 
passengers. He must have a release to 
allow them to leave the ship. When he 
gets this statement, he will release 
them.” Fergus turned to the paper, 
adding, “Of course I will give you a 
copy for your files.” This silenced the 
still expostulating lieutenant — as Fergus 
hoped it would. Taking carbon paper 
and adjusting it, he began to write, and 
to pray (although prayer was something 
he had long lost practice in) — that 
the Chinese officer could not read Eng- 
lish! 

He felt the lieutenant leaning over 
his shoulder, watching him write. His 
breath stopped for a moment when the 
officer began to say something. But he 
went on writing, his heart beating fast 
and perspiration dripping from his 
hand onto the paper. He finished the 
note, signed it, and held out the pen 
to the officer, who signed it with a few 
quick strokes. 

“Mr. Bates!” Fergus hoped the nerv- 
ousness in his voice wouldn’t be noticed. 
“Mr. Bates, take this to Mr. Enright. 
He'll be either in his cabin or at the 
gangway. He handed the open note to 
his second officer, adding in a quick 
undertone, “Read it yourself!” 
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As Bates left the room, the Captain 
turned again to the Chinese. “Lieu- 
tenant, would you like to see the ship’s 
log?” After a moment’s hesitation, the 
officer bent over the open book on the 
desk. The Captain pointed out some 
items and interpreted them in an effort 
to hold the attention of the Chinese. 
The minutes dragged by; Fergus began 
interpreting things which had never 
been written in the red-covered log book 
—imaginative details of Nationalist war- 
ships and the number of tons of steel 
in his holds. . . . Would Bates never 
get back? What if Bates and Enright 
wouldn’t play ball? The soldiers at the 
gangway — what to do about them? But 
Fergus’ voice went on, talking to the 
Chinese lieutenant. 


HEN he felt that Bates was in the 

doorway. He said to the officer, 
“Turn around, Lieutenant!” The lieu- 
tenant turned, and there, framed in the 
doorway, stood Bates with a large, black 
.45 automatic in his hand. The soldiers 
made a motion — but Enright was at 
the window behind them, pointing an- 
other gun in, covering them. 

“Stand still, Lieutenant, or these men 
will shoot!” There was determination 
in Fergus’ tone, and urgency. He rose 
and stepped over to the medicine cabi- 
net on the wall. 

In a few minutes, the three Chinese 
lay bound and gagged on the floor. 
“The two guards at the gangway — can 
you handle them?” Fergus asked Enright 
and Bates. They nodded and left. Cap- 
tain Campbell went to the bridge for- 
ward of his office and called the engine 
room on the phone. “Did you see that 
note I sent around, Mike? Are you 
ready to go—now? The sleepy voice 
of Mike Maroney answered from the 
hot depths. “Good,” said Fergus. 
‘Stand by!” 

sates returned. “We got them in the 
gear locker, sir. A bit. bruised, but 
O.K.” He carried in his arms the two 
submachine guns of the gangway guards. 
“We told them the lieutenant neede 
them aft, and .. .” yes 

“Later, Mr. Bates. Let’s get out of 
here now — fast!” Fergus-went out on 
the open bridge. Enright stood below 
with the Chinese bo’sun. Knives flashed 
in their hands. Fergus waved, and the 
sharp blades cut into the hawsers link- 
ing the ship with the wharf. The old 
ship shuddered as the propellers bit the 
water. They were hardly clear of the 
dock when Fergus signaled “Full Speed 
Ahead” to the engine room. He saw 
the maze of junks ahead and the rocky 
channel beyond, but his mind was on 
the guns in position at the harbor 
mouth. How long, he thought, before 
a rat was smelled and the batteries were 
notified? If they began firing before 
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> Passing through the packing room, the owner of 
a factory saw a young fellow lounging against a 
stack of crates, whistling cheerfully. 

“Young man,” he demanded, “how much do you 
get a week?” 

“Thirty dollars,” the boy replied. 

“Here’s a week’s pay,” said the boss. “Now 
get out and stay out.” 

As the door closed on the boy, the factory 
owner saw the foreman approaching. 

“When did we hire that boy?” he asked. 

“Hire him?” replied the foreman. “Why, he just 
came in to deliver a package!” 





—Eleanor Peters 








the “Eastern Star” was through the nar- 
row channel, we'll have no chance at 
all, Fergus told himself. 

Foam rushed along the old ship’s sides 
as she ploughed awkwardly through the 
harbor. Sampans leaped excitedly from 
its path, their sweep oars flailing the 
water and their owners chattering 
noisily. The slower-moving junks were 
a greater problem, and Fergus spun and 
turned the wheel with one hand while 
he tugged the whistle cord with the 
other. ; 

The harbor entrance was dead ahead 
now, and the Scotsman prayed that he 
would remember the turns needed to 
pass the rocks which lay beneath the 
murky water. “Seven degrees to port 
after the first buoy; thirty-two degrees 
to starboard after the second,” he said 
out loud. He couldn’t remember the 
turn at the third buoy: was it sixteen 
or twenty-six? 

Enright and Bates were at his side 
now and he was encouraged by their 
presence. “Do you think those guns will 
open fire before we get clear?” he asked. 

Enright turned the binoculars up to 
the hill on the right, where smooth, 
grassy mounds marked the fortifications. 
“I see no activity there, Captain. But 
the guns are hidden, anyhow.” 

The ,first buoy swept by, and Fergus 
turned the wheel. He waited for the 
grinding crash that would tell that the 
bottom plates had been ripped from 
the “Eastern Star.” It didn’t come. He 
swung the wheel sharply as the second 
buoy passed. Then the third buoy and 
a last turn and they were safely out of 
the harbor. Fergus sighed with relief 
and turned the wheel over to the Chi- 
nese helmsman waiting behind him. 
“If now we can get two miles out, we'll 
be clear of those guns. Even one mile, 
if those gunners are as poor as I think.” 
He turned to his two officers. “Mr. En- 
right, please go forward and stand by: 
Mr. Bates go aft. If we are hit we had 
better not be together. Break out the 
firehoses, too, in case .. .” 





The water between the “Eastern Star” 
and the shore widened and began to 
turn from green to blue. Fergus thought 
he was going to get away without more 
trouble, when the first shell whistled 
overhead and threw up a column of 
white water several hundred yards 
ahead of the ship. A second came a 
moment later and landed well astern. 
Twenty anxious seconds passed, and two 
more bursts flung up the sea just ahead 
of the “Eastern Star,” showering the 
bow with spray. “Iwo guns,” muttered 
the Captain, “and poorly handled.” He 
twisted the wheel sharply to commence 
zigzagging. The next two shells fell 
astern. “Poor shooting. We should have 
been bracketed by now.” He felt a 
growing confidence, as the indicator 
now showed the ship to be at full speed. 
The next salvo fell far astern. 

Enright and Bates re-entered the 
wheelhouse. “Fine work, both of you,” 
said Fergus. “I think we are in the 
clear now. Mr. Bates, please clear out 
your cabin, and mine also, and get those 
nuns out of the lifeboat. They might as 
well have the best accommodations 
while they last!” He smiled at them 
ruefully. 


N hour later, the “Eastern Star,” high 

out of the water, was running 
south to Hong Kong. Three nuns stood 
at the rail, their black and white habits 
flowing in the wind. Fergus stood with 
Bates on the bridge and looked down 
at them, running his hand slowly 
through his red hair. “Guess I’ve lost 
this ship,” he said, more to himself than 
to Bates. He shrugged his shoulders. 
“At least I’ve done one decent thing — 
and maybe ... He will appreciate it, as 
she said.” 

He looked around at Bates and no- 
ticed that the young fellow was smiling 
happily, almost boyishly, at the nuns. 
“Bates,” he said, “did you ever hear of 
a guy named Munson? You and I will 
go look him up if he’s in Hong Kong. 
Maybe he’ll give us a job... .” 
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City 


A story of the Wild West 
and the gold rush, when many 
miners did better things than 


just dig, drink, and fight 


by NEIL MacNEIL 


HE visitor today to what remains 

of Virginia City, in the rugged 
mountains of Nevada, is attracted there 
by the legends of its fabulous wealth 
and fabulous wickedness in the days 
when the West was really wild—when 
men, and women too, risked their lives 
in the search for gold and silver and a 
few of them became millionaires over- 
night. In its heyday, with the Comstock 
Lode under its feet, Virginia City was 
the richest and gaudiest of mining towns 
and set the pattern for the others. 

When recently I drove my car up the 
Geiger Grade from Reno, I was looking 
forward to seeing the ruins of the 
Bucket of Blood, the Sazarac, the Gold 
Nugget, the Crystal Bar, and other no- 
torious saloons; the faded glories of the 
Washoe Club, where the Comstock mil- 
lionaires played poker for huge stakes; 
the silent and dusty stage of Piper's 
Opera House on which Booth and 
Mansfield and the other famous actors 
and singers of the day paraded their art 
for the audience of miners; the offices 
of the Territorial Enterprise, where 
Mark Twain began his literary career as 
a reporter and for which Bret Harte 
also worked; and other scenes that fig- 
ured in western history. In my wildest 
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fancy I had not given a thought to a 
church in Virginia City or to those 
Comstock miners and their women 
kneeling in prayer to God. 

Yet, when the long, steep road finally 
swung around the last of the many 
mountains and Virginia City was spread 
out before me in the sparkling sunshine, 
a church dominated the scene. I was 
later to learn that it was St. Mary’s in 
the Mountains, one of the most beautiful 
Catholic churches in the United States 
and a surviving tribute to the deep and 
sincere faith of the men who dug deep 
into Sun Mountain for its treasure of 
gold and silver. Obviously they did 
more than dig, drink, and fight. 

It was not the only church in the 
famous mining center. Near-by is St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, in which serv- 
ices are still held, and a couple of hun- 
dred yards away are the gaping ruins of 
what was once the Presbyterian Church. 












In the bonanza days of the 1870's and 
1880's, all these churches had large and 
active congregations. Virginia City then 
had a resident population of between 
$0,000 and 40,000, and about 5,000 
transients, and was the largest city of 
the Far West. St. Mary’s with its 700 
seats was filled at each of five Masses 
every Sunday morning. Today it has 
30 parishioners in a population of 952. 

Another surprise was in store for me 
when I tried to enter its front door. It 
was locked. Before I had quite recov- 
ered from this discovery, I espied a 
notice pinned on the door to inform 
would-be visitors that the pastor would 
open the church in about a half hour 
and act as a guide. When he appeared, 
he explained that it was rare to bolt a 
Catholic church, but that St. Mary’s in 
the Mountains contained so many valu- 
able works of art and so many sacred 
vessels made of Comstock gold and sil- 
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ver that it was necessary to keep it 
locked when there was no one there to 
guard it. 

The people of Virginia City are 
proud of St. Mary’s and will tell you 
that it is one of the most beautiful 
churches in the world. I -am ready to 
admit that it is one of the most beauti- 
ful and impressive that I have seen in 
my travels, which cover four continents. 
Both its exterior and its interior are 
beautiful Gothic, and one can picture 
those rough miners of the Comstock 
Lode, who came from all parts of the 
world, offering this beautiful shrine to 


the God who made them and the 
Nevada mountains. 
Missionaries founded the Catholic 


parish in 1858, soon after the discovery 
of the Comstock Lode. They built a 
wooden church on the rocks of the Di- 
vide between Virginia City and Gold 
Hill, a neighboring mining town. High 
winds destroyed it. Then Father Patrick 
Monogue came to Virginia City and he 
built a beautiful church of brick on the 
corner of E and Taylor streets, where 
St. Mary’s in the Mountains stands to- 
day. It too was a splendid Gothic struc- 
ture. 

[ts altar was made of marble in Car- 
rara. The stations of the cross were 
painted in Florence and were the gift 
of John W. Mackay from money he 
made in the Kentuck mine. The 
stained-glass windows were from Char- 
tres. In the high belfry hung a bell 
made in Spain from silver from Jerry 
Lynch’s Lady Brian mine in Six-Mine 
Canyon. Other Catholic miners made 
» the new church of sacred ves- 
sels, candlesticks, and paintings. 

Then in 1875 came the disastrous 
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Gold from the local mines was used in this hand- 
wrought Monstrance and large altar crucifix be 
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fire that burned out most of Virginia 
City. It swept down Sun Mountain di- 
rectly on St. Mary’s in the Mountains 
and on the rich mines. In order to save 
the city and the mines, it was decided to 
dynamite St. Mary’s. Father Monogue 
agreed to this; and he and his Catholic 
parishioners tried to save some of the 
treasures. They were able to remove 
only one of the stained-glass windows. 
The belfry was the last part of the 
church to burn and fall, and when it 
did the silver bell fell into a bed of 
ashes and was not harmed. Several of 
the more beautiful and valuable statues 
and paintings were also rescued in time. 

While this was happening, Mackay 
and his workers were frantically trying 
to save his Consolidated Virginia Mine, 
the richest of all the mines in the 
Comstock Lode. He was shocked to hear 
that St. Mary’s was gone, and he made 
a pledge to rebuild twenty churches 
like St. Mary’s if his mine were spared. 
It was spared; and he lived up hand- 
somely to his promise, but it was found 
that one church, and not twenty, was 
adequate for the religious needs of 
Virginia City. 

Work on the new and final St. Mary’s 
in the Mountains was started by Fa- 
ther Monogue within three weeks, and 
it was completed in 1876. Its pa- 
rishioners claim that it is even more 
beautiful than the original. Other min- 
ers, rich and poor, came to help Father 
Monogue and made gifts of all sorts. In 
fact, they scoured the world for treas- 
ures that would complement the beauty 
of the new church. 

The rescued statues and paintings 
from the old church were placed in the 
new. So were the sacred vessels. The 
one stained-glass win- 
dow was put into the 
front of the church. The 
silver bell was hung in 
the belfry; but this 
time they installed a 
fountain behind the 
cross in the steeple, 
which sprays its waters 
in a_ fan-shaped arc. 
Shining in the sun this 
arc looks like a halo 
over the church, but it 
provides fire protection 
to the roof and the 
spire. 

While all of the 
church is impressive as 
well as beautiful, I was 
especially impressed by 
the interior. Its many 
Gothic pillars and 
arches are made of red- 
wood from California. 
Some of them are of 
great size, and it must 
remembered that 
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they had to be hauled up the tortuous 
roads through the mountains to Vir- 
ginia City, an altitude of 6250 feet, as 
had in fact all the material that went 
into St. Mary’s. Originally the ceiling 
was painted in a cobalt blue. It re- 
mained that way for years, until a 
new pastor in an outburst of Irish 
ecstasy painted it green. 

There is no space here to list the 
many treasures in the church or to 
describe them in detail; but some are 
so notable that they should be men- 
tioned: 

The baptismal font is the largest 
piece of hand-carved pewter in the 
world and one of the most beautiful. 
The silver in it came from the Comstock 
Lode. 

The crucifix on the main altar is 
made of silver and the corpus of gold, 
both gifts from parishioners’ mines in 
Sun Mountain. 

On the walls are many splendid 
paintings, some imported from Italy, 
but I liked best the petit point figures 
of St. Patrick and of the Madonna done 
by the Sisters and the girl students of 
the convent in Virginia City at the time 
of the Civil War. 

The monstrance is the most remark- 
able I have ever seen. It is hand- 
wrought out of gold from Virginia City 
mines and weighs 68 pounds. It is kept 
in a glass case and is used only on 
notable occasions. It takes a strong 
priest to hold it aloft. 

The famous crown of St. Mary is 
made of gold and precious stones, It 
was lost during the fire and was only 
recovered in 1947. 

All the statues in St. Mary’s are beau- 
tiful, but I liked best that of St. 
Anthony, who again is represented 
holding the Divine Babe. It is made of 
metal and is painted over so delicately 
and so truly that one would almost ex- 
pect it to move or to speak. 

This Catholic shrine in the Nevada 
mountains has seen many changes both 
in Virginia City and in the world since 
it arose from its own ashes seventy-five 
years ago. The men and women who 
made the Camstock Lode both famous 
and notorious have gone to their final 
reward, Sun Mountain has given up the 
last of its treasure of gold and silver. 
The saloons and the other “hot” spots 
on C Street now sell souvenir post- 
cards, pictures, and bits of rocks picked 
up in the mountains or on the mine 
dumps. Strangers have bought historic 
spots and charge tourists an admission 
fee. Only St. Mary’s in the Mountains 
has not changed. 
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Douglas Fairbanks Jr. heads the cast of NBC’s “The Silent Men,” 
series based on Treasury Dept. investigations of criminals 


Radio 





The Silent Men 


Here’s another in the list of the-law- 
will-get you programs, but it is worth 
mentioning for two reasons. It is lis- 
tenable, production-wise, and the stories 
are worth the telling. 

Writers have learned long since to 
turn to actual case histories from actual 
files for material more exciting than 
fiction, to wit, This Is Your F.B.J. and 
Dragnet. Now come The Silent Men 
who work for the Treasury Department, 
unearthing criminals in the areas of 
counterfeiting, narcotics importation 
and peddling. and traffic in illegal 
weapons. The very names of the crimes 
suggest the exciting and _ instructive 
stories that can be told of their com- 
mission. 

There are two schools of thought, of 
course, about the effect of this kind of 
program on some listeners, especially 
young listeners. There are those who 
feel that stories in which the forces 
of law triumph have the desirable, de- 
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terring effect on the enterprising, and 
then there are those who feel that such 
programs just stimulate ideas in the 
impressionable. The Silent Men leaves 
no stone unturned behind which a 
criminal might lurk. It should be very 
convincing to those who ponder on il- 
legal careers. 

Douglas Fairbanks is the star of the 
series. As always, he turns in a cred- 
itable performance, as do other members 
of the well-chosen cast. There is very 
little glorification of The Silent Men 
themselves. and no glamourization of 
the crimes they track down. Here is a 
workmanlike production which is nei- 
ther brilliant nor shoddy but which 
demonstrates that a week-in, week-out 
radio series can maintain a_ highly 
creditable standard. (NBC, Sunday, 
10:30-11:00 p.m., E.S.T.) 


Public Service On Mutual 


The Mutual Broadcasting System, 
which bills itself with legitimate pride 


as “the world’s largest network,” having 
more affiliated stations on its roster than 
any other network, is a great sprawling 
radio web across America. As is to be 
expected, it is in business to make 
money. Hence, the major portion of its 
programming is in the cash-register de- 
partment, with commercial programs 
and commercial spot announcements 
abounding from coast to coast. 

Mutual, however, also does a good 
job of remembering the clause in the 
licenses granted to its stations by the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
reminding them that they must operate 
“in the interest, necessity, and con- 
venience” of the public. Without any 
terrific hoop-la, the network supplies 
these stations with a surprisingly large 
array of programs which do serve the 
public well and due tribute is paid here 
accordingly. 

Let’s look at a few of the best of 
Mutual’s programs broadcast in the 
public interest: 

The Joyful Hour (at Christmas) , 
The Triumphant Hour (at Easter) , and 
The Thankful Hour (at Thanksgiving) 
are presented in co-operation with 
Father Patrick Peyton and the Family 
Rosary Crusade. Along with enjoying 
top Hollywood stars in dramatizations 
from the life of Christ, perhaps you 
have known the unique feeling of say- 
ing a decade of the Rosary with Bing 
Crosby or Jimmy Durante. 

Family Theatre (Wednesday, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m, E.S.T.) is a public service 
dramatic series which has as its com- 
mercial, “The family that prays to- 
gether, stays together.” This is another 
Father Peyton-Family Rosary produc- 
tion, presented weekly with key stars 
of Hollywood and Broadway giving 
their services in the leading roles. 

Northwestern Reviewing Stand (Sun- 
day, 11:30-12 Noon, E.S.T.) is an out- 
standing panel discussion series on 
questions of national interest and on 
many phases of the arts and the sciences. 
The participants are carefully chosen 
and the moderator is James H. McBur- 
ney, Dean of the School of Speech of 
Northwestern Univerisity. 

Report From. The Pentagon (Sun- 
day, 2:45-3:00 p.m., E.S.T.) is keyed to 
our current defense mobilization activi- 
ties. The programs feature Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps personali- 
ties who have just reported in to the 
Pentagon from their respective posts 
abroad. 

This Is Europe (Sunday, 9:30-10:00 
p.M., E.S.T.) demonstrates the cultural 
backgrounds and the postwar economic 
and physical rehabilitation of the west 
Europe nations. The program is pre- 
pared in the studios of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration in Paris 
and is broadcast here by transcription. 
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OD, the Redeemer of Souls, is more 

familiar to the Christian than God, 
the King of the World. But, actually, 
God is as much King as He is Redeemer. 
He is interested both in the temporal 
destiny of the state and the eternal 
destiny of the Church. Statesmen as well 
as priests are His agents. He has a 
providence for politicians as well as for 
pontiffs. 

February celebrates the memory of one 
of these statesmen. A man who has 
merited the title “Father of his Coun- 
try.” The country, we modestly believe, 
is no mean one. 

\ Virginia Tidewater aristocrat, Wash- 
ington’s holdings equaled those of many 
an old-country noble. He owned more 
than twelve square miles of fine farm 
land. His home, Mount Vernon, would 
compare favorably with an_ English 
manor house. His neighborhood, the 
lidewater, dotted with estates like West- 
over, Farmingdale, Stratford, Ampthill, 
and Lansdowne—each with its comple- 
ment of park, well-tended tobacco fields, 
and virgin forest—was as handsome a 
country as could be seen anywhere. 

Life was pleasant for the Virginia 
planter. His house was stocked with the 
latest industrial products of Europe. He 
drank the finest Madeira and listened to 
the music of Bach, Haydn, and Stamitz. 
His evenings were a round of colorful 
routs, graced by ladies whose only chore 
was to be charming. 

This was the life which the master 
of Mount Vernon lived. And this was 
the life he risked in a cause which could 
have brought on him both economic 
ruin and hanging by the neck. 

Why did he take the chance? For this 
reason: 

Men cannot live as God meant them 
to unless government does its work. Gov- 
ernment’s work is serving the commu- 
nity. Not exploiting it in favor of a spe- 
cial class. 

This, however, was the unfortunate 
record of the British Government in 
Washington’s day. As special agent of 
home commercial interests, it served 
them at the expense of the great body 
of lower-bracket Englishmen and the 
Colonies. 





A spiritual thought for the month 


The King and 


His General 


by HENRY EDWARDS 


As Commander-in-Chief of the Colo- 
nial armies, Washington fought and won 
against this Government. To win, he 
had to oppose an enemy superior in 
manpower and equipment. And he had 
to survive the fumbling of a Colonial 
regime whose lack of vision and honor 
broke the spirit of men like Benedict 
Arnold. 

Because of Washington, the world has 
had an example of democracy, which, 
without him, could never have been 
born. This particular democracy may 
not be the ultimate in effective govern- 
ment. But when better ones appear, 
they will have been made possible by 
the American experiment. 

More than any other, this experiment 


has emphasized the essential character . 


and virtue of government. Government 
is the servant of the people. Not a pen- 
sioner of the people, collecting homage 
and a big cut of the public cash. 

Americans will be pardoned for think- 
ing that, in the political history of the 
world, the United States’ Constitution 
compares with other great nonreligious 
facts which have had_ considerable 
religious significance. The Pax Romana, 
under Augustus, for instance. Or the en- 
franchisement of Christians under Con- 
stantine. Or the unification of Europe 
under Charlemagne. 

These, too, were secular events. But 
they were the social frame upon which 
Christianity was draped to grow like a 
giant vine. Manifestly God gave the 
special attention. ; 

The men who sponsored these events 
were Officially secular, and not religious, 
characters. But God primed them with 
political vision and consuming courage. 

With perfectly good historical con- 
science, we Americans can place Mr. 
Washington beside them. 

If, today, men have been able to sleep 
soundly, worship God as their con- 
science directs, exercise control over their 
own civic fate, without fearing reprisal 
from some domestic tyrant, Mr. Wash- 
ington must have most of the credit 
for it. 

It was a big job for the man who ac- 
complished it. God must have been on 
his side. 
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War Front-Home Front (Monday, 
9:30-10:00 p.m., E.S.T.) permits lis. 
teners to eavesdrop as top-flight Mu- 
tual correspondents in the United 
States chat informally with front-line 
correspondents at General Ridgeway’s 
headquarters in Tokyo. How does this 
radio conversation manage to circle 
more than half the world? Two-way 
lines link the Mutual studios in New 
York and San Francisco, and from San 
Francisco, a two-way short wave chan- 
nel bridges the distance to Tokyo, 
From time to time, Mutual reporters 
in London, Vienna, Frankfurt, and 
other points have joined the program, 
which resembles a long distance phone 
chat more than a formal broadcast. 

Faith In Our Time (Monday through 
Friday, 10:15-10:25 a.m., E.S.T.) is the 
only daily network religious program of 
its kind. It features talks on the prac- 
tical application of religion to our daily 
life. Representatives of the major faiths 
appear on the programs which are pre- 
sented in co-operation with the National 
Council of Catholic Men, among other 
organizations. 

Reporters Round-Up (Thursday, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m., E.S.T.) is a program in 
which a group of radio and newspaper 
reporters interview a man or woman at 
the top of the news of the day. The 
questions and the answers fly thick and 
fast and what is said often appears in 
newspaper headlines the next morn- 
ing. Three listener-submitted queries 
are included in each broadcast. 

Armed Forces Review (Friday 9:30- 
10:00 p.m., E.S.T.) is a new Department 
of Defense all-service radio feature. The 
many facts of service life with which 
the average citizen is not familiar are 
explained. 

Symphonies for Youth (Saturday 1:30- 
2:30 p.m., E.S.T.) is a highly successful 
effort to offer young people fine music 
fare by radio, geared to the level of 
their interest. Brief comments by Al- 
fred Wallenstein, director of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, point 
out the musical themes and roles played 
by various musical instruments in the 
special arrangements of the selections 
played by the orchestra. The music 
scheduled is planned to co-ordinate with 
the works and composers to be studied 
in the schools throughout the country. 

It is true, of course, that the other 
networks also do public service pro- 
gramming, and a good job too. But 
Mutual, it seems to this department, 
has done a fine, consistent job for many 
years now, with considerably less shunt- 
ing around of the broadcast times of its 
public service programs than is char- 
acteristic at NBC and CBS. To all con- 
cerned in establishing and keeping the 
Mutual record of service in the public 
interest, a warm salute. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Sunday Mass in Lapland 


I declined an opportunity for a tour of Lapland because 

I figured that while there I’d have no chance to attend 

Sunday Mass. Need I have done so?—8, B., HICKSVILLE, N. Y. 
No—particularly if only one Sunday would have occurred 
during your ten-day tour. Even though a pleasure trip, and 
neither urgent nor necessary, such an excursion would be 
extraordinary, a rare opportunity, and would have been 
sufficient reason to excuse you for the once. 


**Ad-lib*’ 


Mr. A enjoys radio and TV programs but dislikes all com- 

mercials. Is he morally free to shut off all commercials?— 

C. W., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Within the past year or more, debate has waxed eloquent 
as to the constitutional legality of dinning commercials into 
the resentful ears of bus riders, passengers awaiting trains 
at depots, and so on. Radio and TV sponsors are en- 
titled to “sandwich” their ads amid entertainment. How- 
ever, Mr. A, who is psychologically allergic to commercials, 
has no obligation, on the score of either justice or courtesy, 
to look or listen. Program sponsors assume all risk as to the 
long-suffering patience of their audiences. 


St. Paul of the Cross 


The, quality of your excellent magazine prompts my ques- 

tion—who is the founder of the Passionist Order? Where 

can I obtain a biographical sketch?—M. C., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Write to Tue Sicn for the pamphlet biography, entitled as 
above. Enclose 10¢ plus 3¢ for postage. 


Receiving All Sacraments 


Can a Catholic receive all the sacraments? Our Christian 
Doctrine group incorporates a great deal of “Sign Post” 
material as a supplement to weekly assignments. It is 
claimed there is a colony of Roman Catholics in Pennsyl- 
vania, where priests have a papal dispensation to marry. 
Please comment. How about alleged cases of unlawfuh 
marriage?—M. D., SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Since women are not admissible to Holy Orders, men are 
the only possible recipients of all the sacraments. The only 
men entitled to all the sacraments are the lawfully married 
clergy. The Pennsylvania colony are either Roman Catho- 
lics of an Eastern Rite, or are so-called Orthodox Catho- 
lics. The latter should be classified as heterodox rather 
than orthodox, because of their schism or disobedience to 
the ruling power of the Church, and because of their heresy 
or want of submission to the teaching power of the Church. 

However, the Roman Catholic Church comprises not 
only those members who belong to the western sector of 
the Church and who, for the most part, follow the Latin 
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Rite; there are many groups in and about the Near East, 
who follow various oriental rites, and who are known as 
Eastern or Uniate Catholics. The latter groups are as 
thoroughly in communion with the Teaching, Ruling, and 
Sanctifying Church as we westerners of the Latin Rite. 
Under certain restrictions, their clergy are permitted to 
marry. 

As for unlawful marriages, whether among Roman Catho- 
lic clergymen of the Latin or of the Greek Rite, some 
alleged cases are undeniable. Such infidelities, although 
tragically unfortunate, are, nonetheless. exceptional and 
even rare. Inconsistently, an attorney or a judge can act 
illegally; a physician can neglect his own health; a priest, 
his spiritual health. Even among the original co-workers 
with Christ, Judas was not the only one guilty of infidelity. 


Religious Upset 


While making a mission, my son had a nervous break- 
down, was hospitalized for thirteen months and was “off” 
on religion. Should he make a mission in the future?— 
M. R., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


The objective or subjective factors that seem to have con- 
tributed to his breakdown may no longer add up to danger. 
If an introvert, given to introspection and scrupulosity, or 
if emotionally excitable and unstable. it would seem best 
that he refrain, for some time to come, from intensive 
spiritual exercises. But it is advisable that your son con- 
sult a physician, as well as his parish priest or confessor. 


Mary a Priestess? 


Since Christ is above all things else a priest, and since 
His mother is the co-redeemer of the world, is it correct 
to consider Mary a priestess?—M. T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Definitely—no! In the redemption of the world, the co- 
operation of Mary as mother of a divine Son was and still 
is unique in the most unique sense of the term. Her co- 
operative contribution to the salvation of mankind is 
obvious from the moment of. her “Be it done unto me ac- 
cording to Thy Word.” Mary contributed the human 
nature of the God-Man as truly as any human mother; she 
mothered Him from Bethlehem to Calvary, suffering by co- 
passion or compassion in ratio to His suffering. However, 
her share in the redemptive work was secondary to and de- 
pendent upon the “one mediator of God and men, the Man, 
Christ Jesus.” Even her personally immaculate conception, 
which antedated the miraculous conception of her Son, was 
an anticipated application to her soul of His merits. 

In this country and abroad, there is a regrettable tendency 
on the part of well-intentioned enthusiasts to inflate Mary's 
redemptive function. Aside from serious incorrectness, a 
handle is thus given to non-Catholic misunderstanding of 
representative Catholic belief. As far back as 1913, images 
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that depicted Our Lady in priestly vestments were repro- 
bated by the Holy See. In 1916, the Holy Office decreed that 
a devotion to Mary as Virgin-Priest was not to be propa- 
gated. Enough said—if you be of one mind with the Teach- 
ing Church. : 


Seeial Service Work 


Please list some female religious communities who engage 
in social service work in this country.—J. E., EMMITSBURG, 
MD. 


\mong American communities devoted to that type of work 
ire the following: The Sisters of Social Service, founded in 
Hungary in 1908, with foundations in Missouri and Cali- 
fornia; the Missionary Servants of the Most Blessed Trinity, 
widespread throughout the eastern, southern, and mid- 
western States; the Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, 
established in many dioceses of the East and Midwest. 

\s a follow-up to information published in the “Sign 
Post’ of December, 1951, on secular, lay missionaries, we 
refer our many inquirers to The Lay Auxiliaries of the Mis- 
sions, 5621 S. Blackstone Ave., Chicago 37, Il. 


“Pangerous Traffic’ 


a) How about my reading certain books (list enclosed) by 
non-Catholic authors?—r. B., JERSEY CITY, N, J. 
») Are Catholics allowed to read books by great philoso- 


phers such as Plato, Aristotle, Kierkegaard?—J. s., CHAR- 
LOTTE, N. C. 


1) That a Catholic waste time in reading non-Catholic re- 
ligious books is a human mystery. Such books are, to say 
the least, potentially misleading. There are tons of religious 
literature authored by Catholics—ancient, medieval, modern. 
Duly approved publications are reliable; amply varied 
presentations are adapted to the capacity and taste of any 
und every reader. There is no need to excursion beyond 
Catholic sources for religious information or inspiration; to 
do so is, more often than not, futile; to do so is forbidden 
by Church law, because so dangerous. 

To warrant condemnation by the Church and exclusion 
‘rom a Catholic’s library, a book or any other form of publi- 
cation need not be listed according to title and author in 
the official Index of Prohibited Books. The twelve types 
of publication indicted by the Church’s Code of Canon Law 
are. proscribed by the law of nature and in virtue of the 
First Commandment. Among the categories of reading mate- 
rial considered dangerous to Catholics are the following: 
publications that defend heresy or schism or that tend in 
‘ny way to undermine the foundations of religion; publica- 
tions authored by a non-Catholic and which treat professedly 
of religion, unless it be certain that there is nothing contrary 
to the Catholic faith. Non-Catholics do not and cannot agree 
mong themselves, let alone with Catholics—otherwise there 
would be no incompatible propaganda. We should keep in 
nind that, generally speaking, the average Catholic is not 
ompetent to judge the harmfulness or harmlessness of non- 
Catholic output. Hence, guidance should be sought from a 
priest or from a reliable Catholic book review service. Also 
prohibited by the Holy See are books which assail Catholic 
dogmas or defend errors, which foster superstition, which 
uphold divorce as licit; writings blemished by obscenity, 
and eyen unapproved accounts of alleged apparitions and 
the like. 

fhe Church’s conservative legislation against dangerous 
reading matter applies to the clergy as well as the laity. Just 
because an individual, here and there, now and then, might 
read a questionable book without incurring actual harm is 
no argument that the legislation is ultraconservative. Laws 
are formulated according to the needs of the vast ma- 
jority—not for the rarely exceptional individual. Potential 
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danger to the majority is ample reason for blanket legisla. 
tion. For example—if you ignore red lights, you are liable 
to arrest, even though no collision actually occurred. You 
still object to your daughter’s dangerous company-keeping, 
even though you sigh with relief that the worst did not 
actually happen. If there be no such thing as psychological 
contagion, then why the Voice of America as an antidote? 

Even Catholic authors who write on religious topics are 
obliged to obtain a twofold approval, equivalent to a trade. 
mark for merchandise or food products. Look for the Nihil 
Obstat and the Imprimatur. The first Latin term, coupled 
with the name of the censor, indicates that in his judgment 
there is nothing objectionable: the second Latin. term, to- 
gether with the name of the diocesan bishop, indicates offi- 
cial permission for the publication of the book. 

b) Since Plato and Aristotle were such pioneers, we recom- 
mend that you limit your attention to whatever of their 
groping philosophy has been retained and Christianized by 
saintly scholars, such as Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. 
With them as mentors, your intellectual and spiritual life 
will be in safe hands. Without loss, you can bypass Kirke- 
gaard the Dane. 


Bible tor Court Oaths 


In court, may a Catholic take an oath on a non-Catholic 
bible?—A. M., BOSTON, MASS. 


Since Catholics are strictly forbidden to read non-Catholic 
editions of the Sacred Scriptures, inasmuch as unauthorized 
versions of the Word of God, it would seem only logical that 
a Catholic may not solemnize an oath by recourse to a non- 
Catholic bible. He should request the court to supply a Cath- 
olic version of the Bible. 

Quakers are conscientious objectors to the voicing of an 
oath under any circumstances. In court, the Quaker con- 
science is respected, and prior to cross-examination a Quaker 
is permitted to testify on the basis of a simple promise to be 
thoroughly truthful. Generally speaking, and allowing for 
some local variation, an oath is administered in civil courts 
without recourse to a bible: the witness is directed to raise 
his right hand and swear “to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” However, an oath on the Bible 
is generally required in criminal court. Consistently, an 
orthodox Jew might consider himself a conscientious ob- 
jector to an oath sworn to on a Bible containing more than 
the Old Testament. 


Incorporated? 


Are all Catholic churches incorporated? Has every church 
a board of trustees?—c. J., CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


In any reference to the incorporation of Catholic church 
property, distinction should be made, of course, between 
possessions that belong to the clergy personally and ec- 
clesiastical possessions belonging to a parish and diocese. 
Generally speaking, Catholic church property in this country 
is incorporated on a twofold basis—the property of each 
parish as such, and the sum total of parochial property be- 
longing to the diocese as a whole. 

Notwithstanding what is being perpetrated behind “iron 
curtains” in Europe and “bamboo curtains” in Asia, or what 
would be perpetrated in this country if certain elements 
could but contrive it, the Catholic Church has a natural 
right—independently of the civil power—to acquire, retain, 
and administer temporal goods necessary and conducive. to 
the proper attainment of her purpose. The same principle 
applies to individual parishes, dioceses, or to any moral 
person juridically designated by the Holy See. (Canon 1495) 

“Since union with the Apostolic See and the universal 
Church is a requisite for every subordinate religious corpo- 
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ration, it follows that dissident parishes and schismatic cor- 
porations forfeit their right to... retain the property ac- 
quired while a corporate member of the Church. By schism, 
they cease to be corporate members of the fold; they lose 
their juridical entity according to Canon Law and their 
property reverts to the Church. This... principle is enunci- 
ated by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. The same 
principle is upheld in the courts of the United States, where 
it is recognized that those who fall away from the Faith can 
have no right to take away with them any of the property of 
the Church.” (Rev. W. J. Doheny, C.S.C., J.U.D., in Church 
Property: Modes of Acquisition) 

A corporation is a group of individuals united for the 
better attainment of a common purpose. The same reasons 
which obtain for ownership by an individual justify owner- 
ship by a corporation. Since the purpose of the Church is 
superior to and independent of any State, no State has the 
right to hamper the ownership or administration of ecclesi- 
astical property. However, as a safeguard against litigation, 
Church property is incorporated according to the civil laws 
of the country. Legally, such incorporation bespeaks owner- 
ship, but the owner is not free to dispose of Church prop- 
erty as if it were his private property. Rather, it devolves 
upon the legal owner to administer ecclesiastical property 
according to the Church’s Canon Law. 

In this country, where state law permits, a not infrequent 
form of ownership is that of a “corporation sole,” whereby 
the ownership of all Church property within a diocese is 
vested in the bishop. This form of ownership and adminis- 
tration was occasioned by the abuses inherent in a previous 
system, whereby diocesan and parochial corporations became 
dominated by lay trustees. Under that system, laymen occa- 
sionally assumed an all but incredible attitude of proprietor- 
ship and became intolerably dictatorial. 

A previous form of ownership, “in fee simple,” has been 
abolished altogether, as legally impracticable. The most fa- 
vored method, since 1911, has been that of the “corporation 
aggregate.” As applied to parishes, this form of ownership 
provides balanced representation for clergy and laity. Req- 
uisites for a corporation aggregate vary according to State 
law. In New York, for example, the requisite five members 
consist of the bishop, his vicar-general, the pastor, and two 
laymen. 


Christian Science 


What are the basic errors of Christian Science?—M. C., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Mary Baker Glover Patterson Eddy so denatured both Chris- 
tianity and science as to make the title of her system a mis- 
nomer. Christian Science, as propounded by the neurotic 
charlatan who was its foundress and demigoddess, denies the 
divinity of Christ and His redemptive sufferings unto death. 
Mrs. Eddy, as a self-appointed interpreter of the Bible, prac- 
tically replaced the Sacred Scriptures with her own publica- 
tion, Science and Health—a book so absurdly unscientific as 
to be more zany even than her biography. According to 
authorities on the subject, a candid but uncomplimentary 
biography of Eddy was taken out of circulation by disciples 
who acquired the copyright and bought and destroyed both 
manuscript and plates. The account approved by The 
Church of Christ, Scientist, is well described as a “Byzantine 
example of literary embroidery.” 

Eddy’s system was an attempt to enlarge (and capitalize) 
on the mesmeric therapy applied successfully to her by 
“Doctor” Phineas Quimby, a clockmaker of Portland Me. To 
Eddy’s Christian Science, disease, broken limbs, ailments of 
whatever sort are but “erroneous beliefs of mortal mind,” 
and “mortal mind is nothing.” But when her third husband 
lay dying, she sent for a physician. And in 1910, at the age 
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of ninety, she died—a millionaire several times over, who had 
mesmerized many into emptying their wallets. 


Double Ceremony 


If a Catholic couple were to be married by a Protestant 
clergyman, prior to their marriage in the Church, would 
it be sinful?—c. D., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


The only circumstance in which a double ceremony is tol- 
erated is that of an anti-Catholic country where a priest is 
not recognized as an official witness of marriage. In such a 
case, the ceremony before a civil official or a non-Catholic 
minister would be permitted solely with a view to the civil 
recognition of the marriage and its effects. 

Aside from such circumstances, it cannot be contended 
that since the Church does not recognize a civil or non- 
Catholic ceremony, it is a meaningless, empty act and there- 
fore sinless. The action is empty and meaningless in the 
sense of being invalid and futile, but nonetheless a sinful 
attempt. No Catholic can play neutral. Nor would the 
harm be undone if the Catholic couple did not live together 
as husband and wife until their marriage had been rectified. 
If free to marry one another as Catholics, why would they 
go through a non-Catholic ceremony? By doing so they 
both incur excommunication and delay their genuinely sacra- 
mental marriage. (III Plenary Council of Baltimore: Decree’ 
No. 127) 


“Operation Hazardous”’ 


Is it a sin for a Catholic parent to send a boy or girl toa 
non-Catholic college?—G. C., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


If you doubt the hazard involved, we suggest that you call 
at the near-by College of New Rochelle and ask the librarian 
to let you read two masterful discussions of the problem: 
both appear in The Catholic Mind of 1951: “A Catholic 
College Education” (July), and “Catholics in Secular Col- 
leges” (September). To Catholics who treasure their Faith 
and who, presumably, hope to spend their eternity in heaven, 
the answer to the question should be obvious. 


Jesuits Military? 


Did the Jesuit Order stem from a military organization? 
In its early history, did it have military leanings?—m. s., 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


To both questions—no. The founder of the Society of Jesus, 
St. Ignatius Loyola, had been a soldier; while recovering 
from a wound sustained during the siege of Pamplona, he 
engaged in the thoughtful reading that led to his vocation. 
His religious society in the Church Militant is as strategically 
organized as an ideally organized army but otherwise has not 
had military characteristics. 


Attempted Remarriage 


A Catholic girl entered into a city hall marriage with a 
Catholic man already married, Are they excommunicated? 
Should they go to Sunday Mass?—m. T., IRVINGTON, N. J. 


The attempted city hall marriage is, of course, invalid. Ac- 
cording to the decree (No. 124) of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, the man in the case—already married and 
divorced—incurs excommunication reserved to the bishop of 
the diocese. Both commit grave sin. Until the excommunica- 
tion and guilt of sin have been eliminated sacramentally, 
neither party is free to receive any other sacrament, but 
both are obliged to attend Mass, for their guilt does not 
exempt them from the fulfillment of obligations. Their 
attendance at the holy sacrifice could be a probable occasion 
of the grace of repentance. 
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@ There are many ingredients that go into 
the making of a surgeon, not the least of 
which is time. After the usual pre-medical 
course, there follow three or four years of 
regular medical school and internship. And 
if the doctor is specializing, as the young 
doctor featured here, there are still more 
years of study and practice. 

As a resident intern in one of New York’s 
largest hospitals, this young doctor has 
worked as many as one hundred and twenty 
six hours a week, including four days a 
week in the operating room. His pay at 
the time was fifty dollars a month! Not 
much when there is a wife and children 
at home. 

At first he performed minor operations 
and dealt with service and charity cases and 
gradually worked up to the more difficult 
operations. Emergency calls were a daily 
occurrence, and the phone at the doctor's 
bedside rang at all hours of the night. 

It would take volumes to tell the whole 
story of the education of a surgeon. The 
pictures here give an idea of some of the 
many duties confronting the surgical intern 
in a busy hospital. 


The Making of a Surgeon 


For a college pre-medical student to become a fully qualified 


surgeon takes a long time. The sacrifices are many 


A call in the middle of the night. This is a 


In an emergency the doctor comes to the hos- 
usual occurrence in the life of a busy intern. 


pital in white instead of usual business suit. 


THE SIGN 





A discussion with other doctors in library. Por- The doctor chats with one of the patients 
traits of famous surgeons are seen on the walls. in the clinic just before entering his office. 


The doctor checks the charts with nurse. The The young surgeon in the midst of a delicate 
intern visits the ward patients twice each day. operation. He operates four days each week. 


i 


ME et 


Away from the busy hospital for a short time, the A call from the hospital at four A.M., and the 
doctor relaxes at home with his wife and children. wife gets up to make coffee for sleepy doctor. 
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Americans killed his mother. 


Michael ODonohue Kowalski 


He hated them. 


by JOSEPH S. WNUKOWSKI 






But Mary O’Donohue 


gave him a home, mothered him, and set his ideas straight 





Kowalski. 


M ICHAEL O’Donohue 
LV There it was, in bold black let- 
ters, like a paradox to all petty patri- 
ousms. 

Mary O’Donohue dotted the “i” in 
Kowalski with a lonely tear that had 


run its course down her cheek too 
for her handkerchief to catch. 
[t was a tear of pride and it shone 
like a diamond on the smooth surface 
of the commencement program paper. 
Che lights from the stage quickly dove 
deep into it and swam around in its 
spectrum of blues, yellows, and reds. 

Timothy O’Donohue looked lovingly 
at his wife and reached for her hand 
o clasp it in silent admiration. He 
knew well the story that was telling 
itself up there on the stage. The real 
drama was hidden deep in the heart 
of his faithful and kindly wife. The 
vudience did not know the heartache 
und the sorrow that had gone into the 
role which was enfolding itself in the 
bright .pageant before it. 

Four years ago, Michael O’Donohue 
Kowalski was a_ tense, antagonistic 
little boy of fifteen. Michal Kowalski 
was his name then. He was a refugee 
orphan, recently arrived from the Dis- 
placed Persons Camps of. Europe. A 
child who in his fifteen young years 
lived a life that most persons do not 
know before an old fifty. 

Miss Lazur, the social worker from 
the Catholic Charities office, had come 
to the O’Donohue home four years 
igo to talk to the family about Michal. 
She could not tell them much of his 
background. Nobody knew too much 
about The Catholic Committee 
Refugees in New York had sent 
ull the information it was able to 
»btain on the boy, but at its best it 
was most meager. 

Michal was ten years of age when 
the Nazis had taken him, together with 
his mother and father, into Germany. 
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Michal was too young to remember 
much of what had happened, but he 
does remember how his mother cried 
and how she pressed him to her bosom. 
They had taken his father away with 
other Polish men, and Michal never 
saw him again. 

Michal and his mother went to live 
on a farm. He recalls that there was 
much work but never enough to eat. 
His mother stole eggs from the hen 
house so that Michal would not be 
hungry. Then, big airplanes began to 
fly over the farm. Michal and _ his 
mother would stand in the fields and 
silently cheer for the good Americans 
who were in the planes. 

Young minds never keep a_ record 
of time. It was the summer of 1944; 
Michal and his mother had existed in 
their slavery for three years. One day 
when they were in the fields a big 
plane came over. It was an American 
plane. The big ship was alone—some- 
thing seemed different to Michal. The 
plane looked to him like a big bird 
that was wounded or lost. 

What exactly happened Michal 
could never recall. He only remembers 
hearing a big noise, then his mother’s 
cry of pain. He looked in horror at 
the deep hole in her chest. There was 
nothing else; no last word, only the 
gurgling of the blood gushing out to 
its unnatural freedom. 


ICHAL stayed on at the German 

farm. He worked in the fields, fed 
the pigs, the chickens, tended the 
cows. Always it seemed that there 
was much work and little food. Michal 
stole eggs from the hen house to keep 
himself from getting hungry. 

Then the Americans came. They 
found Michal cringing in the barn. 
The hand of liberation that was ex- 
tended to him by a G.I. seemed to be 
a threat. Michal bit it hard with hate. 





He wished he might bite off the hand 
of every American. Americans had 
killed his mother. 

The American soldiers had seen other 
Michals act this way through fear. The 
German masters had planted their 
pernicious propaganda deep. With the 
gentle force that it takes a man to con- 
trol a boy of thirteen, Michal was car- 
ried off to a Displaced Persons Center. 
There he met other Poles, men, women, 
and children, who once knew happy 
days in Poland. It was good to hear 
songs sung in a language that he had 
almost forgotten was his own. Michal 
began to feel at home with these 
people, but he still hated Americans. 
Chocolate bars are no substitute for a 
mother’s love. 


NICE lady came to talk to him. 

At least, Michal thought, she was a 
nice lady—until she told him that she 
was an American. Then Michal 
wondered how he might make a hole 
in her chest just like that hole he had 
seen in his mother. He hated this 
woman. He hated her talk about the 
special camp for children. He hated 
her promise to take him to America. 
He hated America. He hated Americans. 

When his hurts were known, no one 
wondered about his hates. Only love 
and understanding could ease the pain 
of his suffering and sorrow. Where 
could he find this love? Who could 
show him that understanding? 

The cruelty of enforced repatriation 
to Poland, which saw many thousands 
of children pass from the slavery of 
Nazism to the salvation by Americans 
only to be shipped back to suffer under 
Communism, was too awful a fate to 
have befallen Michal. Perhaps an 
American conscience recognized that it 
had caused the damage and felt bound 
to make amends. Somehow the legal- 
istic treachery of liaison officers did 
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A happier Michael Kowalski. At fifteen, he had absorbed 


more hard knocks than most of us can count at fifty 
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not reach out to swallow Michael, and 
he was selected for emigration to the 
United States. 

He was here. He needed a family. 
It would have to be an affectionate 
home, a home with loving and under- 
standing parents. If the soul of this 
boy was to be saved, it needed master 
craftsmen to do the job: a mother and 
a father who had helped their own 
children over the hurdles of life, even 
though those hurdles were not nearly 
as high as those that Michal had 
known. 

That’s where Mary and Timothy 
O’Donohue came in. 

God had been’ good to_ the 
O’Donohues—all twelve of them: Mary, 
Tim, and their ten children. Their 
young ones had grown up to be fine 
men and women. 

There was young Tim, himself al- 
ready the father of five; Mary Ann, 
the proud mother of four; Patrick was 
a policeman and proud of twins; 
Rosemarie and Ellen were both in the 
convent; John was the chosen one, a 
Priest of God; Bridget and Betty 
worked in a bank, Joseph was a senior 
in high school. Yes, the O’Donohues 
could be proud of their brood and 
were. They were also grateful to God 
for the health and the grace He had 
given them at all times. 

True, they had had their share of 
sorrow and misfortune as has every 
family. Perhaps the greatest sorrow 
of all had been their loss of Martin. 
He had paid the supreme sacrifice 
on the beach at Normandy. John 
and Martin had been inseparable, and 
it was always expected that Martin 
would also go to the seminary to pray 
with his brother John at the altar of 
Christ. But on the day of his gradua- 
tion from high school, he stood in his 
cap and gown with all the maturity 
that his near eighteen years could 
muster and asked permission of his 
parents to enlist in the armed forces. 
The priesthood of the sanctuary would 
wait until he had performed the priest- 
hood of soldiery. He would enter unto 
the altar of God after he had made 
his offerings on the altar of liberty. 
Young Tim and Pat were doing their 
part, and his place, like the true 
Irishman he was, was beside them in 
this fight. 

So, Martin marched off, never to 
return. “He died like an American. 
He died like a Catholic,” Father 
Sweeney, his chaplain, had written 
them. 

The war had taken their son, the 
war would perhaps give them a son. 
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He was a jerk. 


What a phoney! 


He was a bum. 


What a bore! 


He'll save the day. 





THE GUY NEXT DOOR 


by HERBERT A. KENNY 


He persisted in writing poetry a child could understand 
And believed somehow that man was made to work; 
He never scoffed at chastity and preferred not to get drunk— 


He tried to live within his means and save a buck or two, 
He never threw the bull or sliced baloney, 
He loved his wife and said so and he loved his family. 


He did not think that everything was either black or white, 
That Republicans were brilliant and the Democrats all dumb. 
He had no party line and he called ’em as he saw ’em. 


When tailored savants slavered over cocktails and best-sellers, 
He was wont to talk of Shakespeare, Blake, Boccaccio, and More, 
He said one course in civics was no liberal education— 


But when the world is near to pot and scientists are savage 
With a plan of surgery to prune the race away, 
And the warlords are exhausted and industrialists are tired— 








Father John had told them about the 
refugee orphan program. Mary O’Don- 
ohue cried when she heard of the 
plight of these the most unfortunate 
victims of war. She decided then and 
there that she would do her share to 
help. 

Mary talked it over with Tim. His 
heart was as big as his smile, so Mary 
called the Catholic Charities. She was 
invited to come in and talk it over. 
Then Miss Lazur paid a visit to the 
O’Donohue home. _ Everything was 
fine. It had to have been to do so 
well by ten little O’Donohues. 

“I must tell you quite frankly,” said 
Miss Lazur “there are rarely any really 
young children in the group of refugee 
orphans coming to the United States.” 

“Shucks, Miss Lazur”’ beamed Mary 
broadly, ‘““Mr. O’Donohue and I are 
too old for little ones. It’s been so 
long, I don’t think I’d know how to 
act with a small one.” 

“I only mentioned it,” 
Lazur, “because practically everyone 
who applies wants a young child; 
especially blonde-haired, blue-eyed 
girls of four,” added Miss Lazur 
facetiously. 

“Lands no, not for us,” joked Tim 
O’Donohue. “Give us a rough-and- 
tumble boy about ten or twelve.” 

“You understand,” Miss Lazur said 
seriously, “that these youngsters have 
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said Miss 


passed through many hard experiences. 
They have probably seen more in their 
short lives than we will ever see in 
a lifetime. They’re bound to have 
problems that will need all of your 
patience and understanding.” 

Tim O’Donohue seemed amused by 
the zealousness of the young social 
worker. 

“We had ten young ones of our 
own, so I guess we got some experience 
to fall back on.” 

Miss Lazur did not take affront at 
this remark. She recognized the genuine 
eagerness with which it was offered. 
Her visit was at an end. She left with 
the promise that she would look into 
the possibility of a ten-to-twelve-year- 
old boy for the O’Donohues. 

Two weeks later she was back again. 
This time she had some papers about 
Michal. He was fifteen, but he too 
needed a mother and a father, he 
needed a family to which he could 
belong. 

Bridget, Betty, and Joseph were at 
home. They were most happy to know 
that they might get a new brother. 
They promised to help their parents 
to bring Michal into their family, to 
give him the all important sense of 
belonging. 

So Michal arrived, thin from the 
hunger of his years in Germany, 
frightened by the specter of his servi- 


tude, antagonistic to these Americans 
who had killed his mother. 

Mary never had cried because of her 
children. She cried because of Michal, 
She cried when he called all the 
American soldiers “butchers,” for she 
was thinking of Martin who died in 
Normandy. She cried until she re. 
membered that Michal had witnessed 
his mother’s death. It took all of 
Mary’s patience and perseverance to 
help Michal to understand that the 
tragedies of war could not be blamed 
on any one person or any one people, 
At the proper time she told him about 
Martin. Their common sorrow brought 
them closer together. 

There were other pains and other 
heartaches, some secret, some open, 
Tim was all for giving up the task 
as hopeless. Even Father John was 
ready to call it quits. Bridget, Betty, 
and Joseph were warm and cold and 
warm again about the situation. 


ge Mary was steadfast in her pur- 
pose. She prayed to the other Mary 
to guide her. This was a child, a child 
of Christ, given to her care. She could 
not send him away, for where would 
he go? Away from Mary O’Donohue, 
away from Mother Mary, he would go 
away from Christ. Mrs. O’Donohue 
prayed the harder and relied the more 
on her reliable saying: “We two Marys 
can even work miracles.” 

A miracle wasn’t needed. Love and 
affection finally won the day. The 
seed of security finally took root and 
grew sturdier through the stresses and 
strains of the stormy times. The storms 
diminished gradually and soon dis- 
appeared entirely. Michael was home. 
Michal Kowalski became Michael 
O’Donohue Kowalski. Not legally, but 
factually. At his request the school 
authorities had listed him on the com- 
mencement program as Michael 
O’Donohue Kowalski. 

And there he stood now. On the 
stage, with his fellow graduates. Tall, 
healthy, smiling, confident, loved and 
loving. He was wearing the same cap 
and gown in which Martin had said 
good-by to his parents. 


Epiror’s Note: Several hundred older 
boys and girls are expected to arrive 
from the Displaced Persons Camps of 
Europe soon. They too are orphans 
like Michael. They too are looking for 
new homes, new parents, new families. 
If your own children have grown to 
maturity and if you look back with 
pride on your parenthood, show your 
gratitude to Christ by a noble act of 
charity. Take one of these youngsters 
into your home. For further informa- 
tion contact your local Catholic Char- 
ities office. 
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Gary .Cooper is starred in the exciting 
Technicolor production, “Distant Drums” 


The Best of °51 


Movie-wise, 1951 was marked by the excellence of a 
productions rather than a generally high level of achieve- 
ment. While the motion picture industry struggled with its 
peculiar financial problems induced by the novelty ol tele- 
vision; the national inflationary spiral, and public reluctance 
to spend scarce dollars for mediocre movies, there were some 
heartening signs on the horizon as a new year dawned. 
The solid core of responsible moviemakers seem to have 
roused themselves to the point where they are admitting past 
errors and are making some effort to rectify them. Shoddy 
“B” productions, so labeled because a lesser amount of 
money and talent have been expended on them, seem 
headed for the discard; greater care seems evident in the 
selection of scripts and, as the recent Legion of Decency re- 
port pointed out, Hollywood seems willing to let the foreign 
producers lead in the manufacture of objectionable movies. 
If the trend continues and the wiser counsels prevail in 
executive conclaves, both industry and audience will profit 
from it. Television now promises to be an adjunct, rather 
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by JERRY COTTER 


than a competitor; the average family will always be inter- 
ested in a “night out” at a good movie, and the elimination 
of second-rate scripts can have only beneficial results. 

Refocusing on the accomplishments of the past year brings 
to mind several examples of Hollywood's ability to touch the 
pulse of the mind as well as provide the conventional enter- 
tainment patterns. 

High on the list of the year’s offerings we would rate 
Bright Victory, a stirring study of a young veteran’s adjust- 
ment to the problems of blindness; Angels in the Outfield, 
a merry comedy-fantasy with a baseball background and a 
message to poke and tickle your ribs at the same time; The 
Great Caruso, memorable in its musical moments; J Was a 
Communist for the FBI, a penetrating semidocumentary con- 
cerned with our national menace; Show Boat. a favorite 
that proved able to withstand the ravages of time; and De- 
teclive Story, grim and hard, but a dramatic bombshell. 

Four of the year’s best movies were produced overseas 
with Hollywood talent, American financing, and splendid 
results. The River was filmed in India and turned out to 
be as mysterious and chameleon-like as that teeming land; 
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Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Medium was a welcome departure 
from the musical pattern and a moving experience; Decision 
Before Dawn, based on George Howe’s Christopher Award 
novel, probed the reasons behind a man’s decision to betray 
his country in time of war; and Quo Vadis, made beneath 
sunny Italian skies, combined the sweep and technical skill 
of a great spectacle with the timeless Truths and spiritual 
beauty of Rome’s early Christian era. It is so effective and 
inspiring that it stands out as the finest screen achievement 
of the year. For that reason it is the recipient of THE SIGN 
Motion Picture Award for 1951. 





Reviews in Brief 


Adventure in the Florida Everglades provides Gary Cooper 
with the best role he has had in some time. DISTANT 
DRUMS is also the sort of thrill-crammed yarn that finds 
favor with the men in the family. Filmed in the Everglades 
with Technicolor adding to the beauty and mystery of the 
swampland, the picture revolves around the old struggle 
between fierce Seminole tribes and the United States Army. 
Underwater scenes are breathtaking and the dangers of the 
Everglades are realistically and excitingly depicted. It is 
adult drama at its very best. (Warner Brothers) 


HERE COME THE NELSONS is a family affair all the 
way. If you've been a listener to radio series on which this 
is based, you won’t need any prodding to see the movie. 
Friendly, funny, and designed to fit the pattern that Ozzie 
Nelson, Harriet Hilliard, and their boys have made popular 
on the air. What the story line lacks in originality it makes 
up in good family-style fun. (Universal-International) 


Clark Gable is playing a familiar character in LONE STAR, 
but it is his best interpretation of it in many years. As a 
soldier of fortune in the days when Texas was on the verge 
of entering the Union, Gable plays it high, wide, and hand- 
some. History enters into the doings with Lionel Barrymore 
playing “Andrew Jackson,” but it is still safer to depend on 
the textbooks for a factual account. Albeit this is robust and 
exciting fare for the entire family. Ava Gardner, Broderick 
Crawford, Beulah Bondi, Ed Begley, and William Farnum 
lend staunch support as required. (M-G-M) 


The tragedy of Arthur Miller’s “Willy Loman,” or rather 
the spiritual zombies he represents, has been adapted for the 
screen with considerable technical skill DEATH OF A 
SALESMAN is so many tragedies rolled into one that the 
over-all effect is more depressing and grim than any motion 
picture should be. The salesman is a pathetic figure, a man 
who has spent his life seeking and chasing the material 
values, the fleeting pleasures, and the much-vaunted business 
success of our materialistic age. At the end of his road, he 
loses job, the respect and love of his sons, and, finally, his 
sanity. As an object lesson this has some value, but it is an 
incomplete picture. Playwright Miller has kept God and 
faith and religion well out of his picture. He offers no 
hope for the Willy Lomans who waste their heritage in 
futile grasping. That is the blind spot of Miller’s tragedy. 
Perhaps we should say it is the tragedy of Miller’s play. 
The leading roles are superbly realized by Frederic March, 
Kevin McCarthy and Cameron Mitchell, as his disillusioned 
sons, and by Mildred Dunnock as a distressed wife and 
mother. (Columbia) 


PHE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH is DeMille at his 
most flamboyant—if not his most effective. A colorful, at 
times vivid, visit with the circus and the people who make it 
tick, this Technicolor spectacle is at its best when flying 
through the air or prancing around the arena with proud, 
stepping horses or strutting down Main Street with the 
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circus parade. It is far less effective when the scope is 
narrowed down to the human foibles and problems of the 
acrobats and backstage folk. It actually treads dangerous 
ground in slanting sympathy toward an admitted mercy. 
killer who has sought refuge behind the mask of a clown. 
Betty Hutton and Cornel Wilde make quite convincing 
trapeze artists, Dorothy Lamour appears as a circus queen, 
and James Stewart is surprisingly flexible in adjusting to 
the demands of a Pagliacci-style buffoon. While the action 
scenes have been created with the youngsters in mind, the 
plot devices are decidedly adult in tone. (Paramount) 


A few exciting plot twists and the efforts of an exception- 
ally good cast lift MAN IN THE SADDLE several degrees 
above the norm for the Western sagas. Adult in tone when 
it is not concerned with fists, feuds, and range warfare, this 
Technicolor melodrama has Randolph Scott, Joan Leslie, 
Alexander Knox, and Ellen Drew heading a strong cast. 
(Columbia) 


NAVAJO is sufficiently original to satisfy the discriminating 
adult yet contains enough conventional excitements to 
attract every age classification, Produced by Hall Bartlett 
and directed by Norman Foster, the film cleverly develops 
its unusual theme with beautiful photographic effects. It 
is the story of a very small Indian boy’s reactions to the 
world around him, the people he meets, and the tragedies 
that mar his already harsh existence. Sketched in the sim- 
plest of terms, it becomes a haunting character study through 
the naturalness of the players and the simplicity of the 
Foster direction. A rare experiment and a highly successful 
one, this is recommended to all. (Lippert) 


Tandem Triumph 


Few projects in the contemporary theater have attracted 
as much interest as the presentation of Shakespeare’s 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA and Shaw’s CAESAR AND 
CLEOPATRA. With Vivien Leigh and Laurence Olivier 
playing the three roles, a brilliant example of brisk stage- 
craft to its credit, and a classic-trained British cast in peak 
form, the twin revival bill is indeed a triumph 

Of the two plays, the Shakespearean drama is the more 
colorful and dynamic. It lends itself to fortissimo perform- 
ance, and that is exactly what the Oliviers give it. Where 
Shaw is inclined to be loquacious, Shakespeare’s lines pulse 
with excitement and drama. Each offers large doses of wit 
and wisdom and, in this instance, each play complements the 
other. When performed and staged with the artistry seen in 
this revival, both plays spring to life in full, rich measure. 

Shaw’s excursion to the Nile is concerned with the meeting 
of a young Cleopatra and an aging Caesar, while the Bard 
pondered on the fortunes and fates of a wiser Queen and 
a dashing, vigorous Antony. In shouldering such demand- 
ing assignments, the Oliviers have risked a great deal. That 
they accomplish so much is a tribute to their individual and 
combined artistry. 

Miss Leigh is, in Shaw’s play, a frisky, coquettish girl with 
just a trace of the developing shrewd, regal person who 
occupies the throne when Shakespeare is presented. Her 
performance as the mature Cleopatra is more convincing, 
and she rises to great heights in its closing scenes. Olivier 
again proves himself a master craftsman in his widely dif- 
ferent interpretations of Caesar and Antony. As the former, 
you can almost hear his joints creak, but as the soldier 
Antony he is vigorous, commanding, and powerful. Whether 
delivering Shaw’s droll railleries or Shakespeare’s fiery prose, 
Olivier is master of the situation and the play. 

The stars were fortunate in securing the services of Robert 
Helpmann to head their supporting troupe. Remembered 
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* Ellen Drew and Joan Leslie vie for the affec- 
* tions of Randolph Scott in “Man in the Saddle” 
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*% Little Son of the Hunter (Francis Kee Teller) 


tends the family sheep in a scene from “Navajo” 
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*% Vivien Leigh and Laurence Olivier in the Broad- 
* way presentation of Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatra” 


* 
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as the ballet dancer in Red Shoes and Tales of Hoffman, he 
is dramatically brilliant in handling Appollodorus in Caesar 
and as the unyielding Octavius Caesar in Antony. Every 
other member of the company is of inestimable value in 
creating a rounded and convincing portrait. 

Michael Benthall has staged both productions with clear- 
cut manner, and the visual aspects of the performances have 
been caught with rare effect by set designer Roger Furse 
and costumer Audrey Cruddas. All things considered, this 
blending of Leigh and Olivier with Shaw and Shakespeare 
is an event in the theater. 


Other New Plays 


Somerset Maugham’s dreary drawing-room epigrams have 
been disinterred to provide Katharine Cornell, Grace 
George, and Brian Aherne with a vehicle inferior to their 
proven abilities. THE CONSTANT WIFE is trite and as 
banal a bit of trivia as playgoers have viewed since the 
Lonsdale era. It is also the first time in her recent career 
that Miss Cornell has been forced to take second honors in 
her own production. In this conversation piece concerned 
with a philandering husband and a blasé wife, the real 
honors go to Miss George, whose perfect diction and great 
charm provide the brightest moments of the evening. She 
provides today’s younger players, and her co-stars, with a’ 
gracious, yet forceful, lesson in acting and speech. She is 
the only worthwhile feature of an otherwise listless and 
lustreless revival. 


Christopher Isherwood’s experiences in prewar Berlin have 
been dramatized by John van Druten under the fanciful 
title, I AM A CAMERA. It is an interesting, well-staged 
album of scenes from one group’s confused quest for faith 
and security. Although there is a tepid_quality to the writing 
and a resultant monotone in the staging, the characteriza- 
tions do strike a tangy note. While there can be no sympathy 
with the mode of life or pseudointellectual cynicisms@f the 
leading figures in the drama, there is room to sympathize 
with the tragedy they pose. As reflections of an era in which 
greed and disillusionment vied for attention, this English 
girl and boy who meet in the Berlin nether world of Nazidom 
make intriguing symbols. Amoral, embittered, and without 
either faith or hope, they are portrayed in the struggle with 
sincerity, simplicity, and skill by two of the theatre’s most 
promising young players. Julie Harris, remembered as the 
adolescent in-Member of the Wedding, here blossoms into 
full-fledged stardom with a genuinely moving and distin- 
guished performance. William Prince, in a less flamboyant 
assignment, plays the young writer with understanding. The 
play’s note of hope is rather feeble, its message more than 
a bit confusing, and its frankness often unnecessary. How- 
ever, it does make for a provocative evening. 


Two actresses, a bright-eyed newcomer who has attained 
Broadway stardom overnight, and a lovely, expert veteran 
of the footlights, do far more for the Anita Loos adaptation 
of Collette’s GIGI than the play does for them. Audrey 
Hepburn, an Irish-Dutch girl, is a revelation in this first 
important role. As the forlorn Parisian youngster whose 
mother, grandmother, and aunt are grooming her for a 
life as mistress of some wealthy man, she brings to the 
character a freshness and charm it doesn’t deserve. Cathleen 
Nesbitt, with a distinguished career on record, cannot make 
a thoroughly disreputable role sympathetic, but her per- 
formance is commanding and technically admirable. The 
play itself is not very good despite some clever staging, an 
occasional brittle witticism, and a faithful presentation of 
life in a Paris tenement. It lacks the requisites of a good 
comedy and the elementary requirements of good taste. 
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though I do not want to, I 
find myself looking back over 
onths at Alexander Hamilton 
ul High. It was that last 
the study hall after four classes, 
ttering climax five times a week, 
ade me wonder how a reason- 
sible college graduate of twenty- 
ld have gone so blindly and 
ioningly into teaching. 

ind names are before me, too 
ini, dark and_ unfriendly, 
| in his seat in the corner; Jones, 
int eyes coming to life only 
was planning some new dis- 
Kowalski, pale, washed-out, 
chewing on a matchstick; and 
1is thick lips parted in a grin 
[ lashed out at the class. From 
nning they were my chief tor- 

Walking up and down the 
that overheated study hall, I 


} 





stood there a few moments, a harsh, unfamiliar look creeping into his face 


was more policeman than pedant, for 
while their Lit books were open, a 
comic book was usually tucked between 
the pages. 

And there, in the row nearest the gray- 
dusted blackboard, Mikolajczak, a pow- 
erfully built blond lad with adolescent 
fuzz curling on his sullen face, was busy 
winding his sneakered feet around the 
leg of the boy ahead of him and draw- 
ing it slowly up under the seat until, 
at last, his victim gave a yelp of pain 
which satisfied his torturer. 

“Mikolajczak!” (How often that name 
rolled over my tongue—‘Mee-koh-lay- 
zak!’) Whirling around, I looked into 
his pimply face ‘with its challenging 
sneer that my hand itched to slap away. 
But he sat there, his expression un- 
changed, knowing he was safe behind 
the regulation forbidding physical 
punishment. 


Theirs were different worlds, but jn 


trust had made them frien# 


pride came between ly: 


For these few seconds the large room 
was absolutely quiet, ominously so, as 
fifty restless, bored animals, keen to the 
smell of violence, hoped for an outbreak 
between a teacher and one of them. 

“Save those roughhouse tactics for 
the zoo where they belong!” I snapped 
at Mikolajczak and the tension was 
broken. “Even though you can’t read, 
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there are some colored pictures to look 
at in the book!” 

This remark was obvious enough to 
pierce even that exterior. His dough- 
like face reddened and, grunting some- 
thing indistinguishable under his 
breath, he roughly opened his book. 

“As long as you look like a baboon, 
Mikolajczak, you may as well sound 
like one, too!” I sneered at him and 
again his classmates snickered. It was 
cruel and unfair, I know, to make use 
of such weapons but, in two months at 
Hamilton, direct, unsparing sarcasm 
was the only way I had found to subdue 
any of them. 

The rest of the period was more a 
matter of keeping them in check than of 
getting them to do any real studying. 
sertoncini and Kowalski, settling down 
to a_ pencil-and-paper game called 
“Battleship,” exchanged naval positions 
over their shoulders; a few others pro- 
duced comic books from the _ back 
pockets of their faded dungarees; but 
most of them talked in low, growling 
tones, or napped, sometimes noisily, be- 
hind their books. When, finally, the 
dismissal bell sent them pushing one 
another out to the lockers, the tension 
seeped out of me like water through a 
sieve. 

I sat for a long time in the empty 
hall where the air hung heavy with the 
mingled odor of perspiration and bad 
breath. It was the end of a week and, 
after a set of grammar exercises was cor- 
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rected, I would be liberated for two 
glorious days. 

In my own classroom, I had almost 
reached the last of the papers when I 
heard a soft knock at the open door 
and, looking up, I found two of my 
seniors standing there. One was a lad 
named Kropnik and the other a student 
I knew only by face. They held long- 
handled brooms and Mike was carrying 
a cardboard box of that green sawdust 
they use on classroom floors. 

“Can we come in, Mr. Mitchell, to 
sweep?” Mike indicated the broom and 
cleaner. “This is the only room left.” 

I nodded and returned to the papers 
while they moved to the back of the 
room, scattering handfuls of sawdust on 
the floor in wide strokes. Although I 
tried to concentrate on the correction, 
the rhythmic click-click of the wooden 
broom heads against the desks was too 
distracting and my thoughts strayed to 
Mike. I hadn't really paid him much 
attention in class because he had never 
been a troublemaker among so many, 
so that now it was as if I were seeing 
him for the first time. There was some- 
thing unusual about his appearance, al- 
though certainly the high cheekbones 
and almond-shaped eyes were common 
enough in the Slavic type. It was, I 
think, more the way his straight brown 
hair had recently been clipped high and 
close which gave him that distinctly 
foreign look. 

The other senior was already pushing 
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his broom out into the hall while Mike 
lingered on to collect the chalk chips 
and dust from the blackboard tray. As 
yet I hadn't learned to feel completely 
at ease with any of my students, so that 
being alone in the room with him made 
me uncomfortable and I tried, perhaps 
too obviously, to appear busy finishing 
the papers on the desk. 

\re them ours?” he asked, with a 
move of his head. He, like most of 
the others, spoke English as if it were 
an acquired language instead of his 
native tongue, but the strangeness came 
from the quick way he had of pronounc- 
ing words rather than from actually 
mispronouncing them. Most of the 
time he put accents on the first syllables 
so that the words tumbled out hurried 
arid breathless. 

“They're the test I gave today,” I 
replied. “The sentences.” 

‘Oh.” His blue eyes scanned my face 
as if he hoped in my expression to find 
how he had done. 


N checking the papers, I had marked 

them so mechanically that I hadn’t 
even bothered with names, so_ that 
to answer his unspoken question, I 
had to leaf through about a dozen until 
I found his. 

“Eight out of ten. Not: bad.” 

He smiled shyly and I remember 
thinking it odd that he would even 


Care 


“I doan do so good in English,” he 


continued earnestly as he cleaned the 
erasers one against the other. “It 
ain't—" he suddenly caught himself, 
“it—isn't—easy for me. I never liked 
English much. All them stories an’ 


pomes ... I doan seem ta get nothin’ 
out of ’em.” 

I made some tired remark about read- 
ing being a habit. 

“I doan know,” he looked skeptical. 
“Ma always tells me I oughta read, too. 
But I never know what ta read, neither. 
Ma says I should go more ta the liberry 
but .. . I doan know . . . Stan—” he 
nodded toward the door where the other 
boy had gone out, “—an’ the other guys 
think it’s whacky.” 

“Is that so important . 
they think?” 

His mouth curved into a slow, wide 
smile that was more expressive than 
words. A possibility darted through my 
mind, at that moment, that I might do 
something to help him with this vague 
dissatisfaction he felt within himself. I 
had always felt awkward with people 
whose backgrounds were different from 
my own, so that, even with my students, 
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I was unable to achieve that casual atti- 
tude that so many of the other teachers 
found easy. But Mike seemed so 
touched by my attention and so eager to 
tell me more that I wanted to find some 
common level on which we could meet. 

I asked him why he worked after 
school. 

“We doan like Ma ta hafta work,” 
he replied, his eyes turning serious with 
the change of topic. “She used ta, but 
with Pa workin’ an’ me maki’ a little 
here at school . . . well, now Ma can 
stay home.” 

“What does your father do?” 

“Pa ...? Oh, he always worked in 
a fac’try .. . odd jobs . . . mill hand 
. . . things like that. But now he’s a 
foreman in a drop forge!” 

I wondered why he had stressed that; 
if, perhaps, he imagined that to me the 
distinction was important. 

“Pa tried ta learn English good in 
night school when he came here from 
Poland. Ma always wanted him ta. But 
when it was depression an’ things 
weren’t so good, Pa couldn’t go no 
more. He hadda work whenever he 
could. So, he never learned. I guess, 
maybe, that’s why they want fer me ta 
get a good education.” 

Considering the general academic 
tone at Hamilton, I found this state- 
ment rather surprising. 

“Yeah, I know, Mr. Mitchell.” He 
smiled as he read my expression and his 
small, even teeth looked the whiter 
against his olive skin. “What am I 
doin’ here, then?” 

“Don’t you want to go to college?” 

“pase... tte ida Burt...” 
Clapping his cupped palm against the 
back of his neck, he seemed unable for a 
moment to find words to make himself 
clear. “Well, Ma used ta work in a 
plant durin’ the war an’ even up ta las’ 
year. She did sewin’. I doan know, 
but when I foun’ out she was doin’ it 
ta save money for me fer college, 
WE 06. 

I caught a quick glimpse, at that 
moment, of what these boys had known 
most of their lives, and it gave me a 
guilty feeling as if I had, by chance, 
looked in on something intimate or 
shameful. 

“I couldn’t see Ma workin’ all day 
long jus’ fer that. That’s my job—if 
I wanna go ta college. I’m seventeen 
now an’ I should be helpin’ them out. 
But it’s crazy, anyway,” he laughed a 
little bitterly, “ ‘cause with what I make 
here after school an’ on Sairdays de- 
livrin’, I ain’t gonna have enough 
money by September.” 

When at last the increasing gloom 
outside reminded me that it must be 
getting. very late and the main exits 
would be locked for the day, I reluct- 
antly rose from my chair and began 


collecting books and papers into a pile 
on the desk. A vague, undefined desire 
prodded me to help this boy, to show 
him this other world he sensed was not 
beyond his reach. 

Impulsively I offered to work with 
him on his grammar and his reading, 
if he wanted. Immediately, though, I 
regretted it because it would mean step- 
ping down still further to his unfortu- 
nate level. 

He seemed embarrassed by my sug- 
gestion and I hoped that he was going to 
refuse. But then, at last, he spoke. 

“Thanks, Mr. Mitchell, thanks a lot. 
That ’ud be swell, if ya doan think it 
‘ud be too much trouble. It— it might 
take a lotta time an’... well, I din 
mean when I tole ya...” 

“I know you didn’t,” I said as we 
walked out into the dark hall. “I'll 
help you . . . well, because I want to,” 
I ended lamely. How could I tell him 
that, although everything was wrong— 
his background, his family, his friends— 
he need not be kept back by them? 


ND so, as the Thanksgiving week- 

end came and went and the pleas- 
ant month before Christmas made the 
dismal weeks pass quickly, we stayed 
on almost every afternoon, long after 
the others had left the building and he 
had finished his work. He did faith- 
fully every exercise I assigned, so that 
it did not surprise me as much as it did 
him to find that, by early January, his 
English pronunciation had improved 
remarkably. He read whatever I recom- 
mended, and the natural reserve be- 
tween us had broken down to a point 
where he would disagree, if lightly, with 
me on my opinion of something he had 
just finished. 

Many times during those weeks even 
in class I felt I was talking only to him, 
and I think I had caught at least a little 
of what being a teacher really meant. 

He frequently asked me to his house 
since, he said, he had told his parents 
so much about me, and his mother, 
especially, was eager to meet me. How- 
ever, the prospect of trying to make 
sense out of their broken English or 
possibly explaining why I was helping 
Mike frightened me off, and I found 
some pretext that made it necessary for 
me to skip this time. Next time I'll 
come, I would promise, and he accepted 
my excuses, never suspecting why I con- 
tinued to beg off. It made me feel a 
snob but, still, I could not bring myself 
to accept his parents as I had him. 

In the midyear examinations, his 
grades, especially in the academic sub- 
jects, were so promising that I advised 
him to take some extra credits during 
the summer to qualify for college en- 
trance in the fall. There was still some 
reluctance on his part to put any 
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financial burden on his parents by go- 
ing to school. One time it was that 
they could use the money he would 
bring home if he worked; another that 
he could not make fees and expenses. 
But I pointed out that, if he attended 
college in the city, he would have only 
his tuition to earn and, by working 
after class and on Saturdays, he would 
make enough to cover anything he 
might need. Tempted by the logic of 
the figures on paper, he seemed almost 
convinced. Then, too, his parents 
probably exerted an equally strong in- 
fluence on him at home so that, between 
us, we seemed to have overcome the 
slight resistance he still had to going 
to college. 


NE morning in March, on my 

regular duty of monitoring the 
locker room _ while the _ freshmen 
stamped and howled into school, I 
wandered over to the senior side of the 
large basement room. Beyond the rows 
of slim green lockers, as tall as a man, 
was a group of boys, some of them 
students from my classes. 

“Aw, come on, tell us how ya do it!” 
I recognized Bertoncini’s coarse voice. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Mitchell . . . Oh, no, 
Mr. Mitchell!” another mocked, this one 
unfamiliar and affectedly high and 
shrill. 

“Boy, some guys know how ta pile it 
up, doan they?” 

I was about to step from behind the 
long line of lockers nearest them when, 
suddenly, I stopped short. 

“Oh, tell us what that means, Krop- 
nik! Tell us, ple-e-ase!” Although ex- 
aggerated, Kowalski’s mimicking of my 
voice was remarkable. 

I held my breath through the long 
time until Mike answered. 

“Sorry you didn’t think of it?” 

“Aw, why doan you fellas shuddup an’ 


leddim alone!” This voice I knew as 
Stan’s. 

“Quit stickin’ up fer ‘im, the fruit!” 
Mazzella was angry. 

“He's the oney guy in the whole class 
who toadies!” 

“Well, maybe you would, too, if you 
thought it would pay off!” It was Mike 
again, his tone silky. 

“Whaddya mean?” 

Stan took over now, confident and 
sure, as if he knew he had an argument 
which even they could understand. 

“If he knows how ta git the juice, 
good for him! None o’ you guys ever 
Vot of it, didja? You sit aroun’ flunkin’ 
all the stuff Mitch hands out. He 
wanted ta see if he could get good 
marks outa Mitch!” 


HE full impact of Stan’s words 

stunned me. But how easily it might 
be true! With his naturally quick mind, 
had he sensed that I would fall for that 
poor, hard-working boy background and 
played it exactly right? Had it flattered 
his vanity to single him out as someone 
special, someone worthy of individual 
attention? And now it would be a 
classroom—even a school—joke! No 
wonder he seemed so reluctant about 
college! 

“You ain’t as jerky as I t’ot you was, 
Kropnik!” Bertoncini’s voice already 
had a new note in it. 

“Oh, it’s not very hard when you 
know how!” 

How easy I had made everything for 
him! He hadn’t even asked for my 
help! Sickened by the revelation, I 
turned and almost ran from the locker 
room. 

In the few minutes which I had alone 
in the classroom before they began to 
file in, I groped about desperately for 
a way in which I might still get the 
upper hand. To have all of those con- 











The click of the broomheads against the desks was distracting 
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temptible nobodies laughing at me was 
unendurable. 

When, at last, they straggled into 
class, talking and kidding with one 
another, I slapped a book sharply on the 
desk for silence. A few of them, I 
thought, sneaked quick, knowing looks 
at Mike in his seat near the window, 
but his expression betrayed nothing. 
He was exactly the same—faintly 
amused, bright, alert. 


FTER a listless half-hour with A 

Tale of Two Cities, I tried to teach 
them participles, which, explained in 
even the most simple-minded language, 
had proved almost completely incom- 
prehensible to their closed minds. 
Every time I turned to write something 
on the board, the undercurrent of 
whispering became bolder. 

“Bertoncini, can you tell me now 
what a participle is?” 

Shifting his gum from one side of 
his mouth to the other, he answered 
slowly. 

“Uh-uh ... it still ain’t clear ta me!” 

“You might do a little better if you’d 
pay attention instead of following the 
adventures of Greasy Gracie!” I 
snapped at him testily. He gave me an 
insolent look, rolled up the magazine 
deliberately, and shoved it into the desk, 
carelessly letting the top slam down. 

“And you, Kowalski,” I turned to the 
blond hulk sprawled in the back seat, 
“can you do any better than your illiter- 
ate friend?” 

He emitted a protracted “Mm-m-m” 
and screwed up his unpleasant face into 
an expression of mock concern. 

“What is a participle?” I exaggerated 
each word. “Did you get anything out 
of what I’ve been saying?” 

He creased his forehead in imitation 
of a student deep in concentration while 
the others smirked at this familiar per- 
formance. , 

“Can you —” 

“A verb!” he broke in with a look of 
sullen triumph. 

He knew that this was not the com: 
plete answer but the class was enjoying 
my mounting impatience at having to 
pull the very words from him. 

“Anything else... ?” 

“Naw ... nothin’ else.” 

“Have you thought, Kowalski, how 
you’re going to get out of this class 
in June if you don’t even know the 
simplest things in English?” 

He gave a sign of complete uncon- 
cern which they found hilarious. 

“Some of you,” I slammed the book 
shut, “might try to master the funda- 
mentals of the language instead of mak- 
ing fools of yourselves every time you 
open your mouths! Even a—foreman in 
a drop forge—” (I spat out the phrase 
as if it were something detestable) “— 
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has to know how to do a little more 
than grunt! You're so thick-headed you 
couldn’t even get into an immigrants’ 
class in night school!” 

Mike was looking at me strangely. 
Such malignant sarcasm, with the un- 


mistakable references to his father, 
seemingly included even him. But, 
once started, I could not stop. I found 


now a kind of pleasure in seeing how 
much I could hurt him. 

“And stupid as you are, you don’t even 
realize that you're no better than a pack 
of cattle!” 

Someone snickered. 

“And there are some of you in here 
who think you’re smart enough to slide 
by on suction with the teachers! You're 
worse than the others! At least they're 
honest about it!” 

They saw now that I was talking di- 
rectly at Mike and most of them, ex- 
cept Stan, exchanged amused glances at 
how his cleverness was turning against 
him in the end. All the time I was 
speaking, his face was aflame and his 
blue eyes were rigidly fastened on me. 

“And now,” I said in a voice filled 
with contempt for them all, “you'd 
better run along to shop. That's the 
only place you're fit for, anyway!” 


HEY looked at me for a few seconds 

wondering if I intended sending 
them out before the bell. Then, in 
twos and threes, they began to shuffle 
out of the room, passing comments 
about Mike and glancing back at him 
over their shoulders. Even as I stood 
erasing the board. I knew that he was 


waiting in front of the desk. 
“Yes, Kropnik ...” I turned. He 
did not speak but searched my face to 


find something there, some kind of ex- 
planation, and there was nothing. 

“You'd better get out there with your 
friends! I sneered. “Or are you wait- 
ing around to pile up a little more for 
yourself in here?” 

His eyes were very bright and shining 
then and his lip trembled just a bit. He 
stood there for a few seconds longer, a 
harsh, unfamiliar look creeping into his 
face, and then he turned and walked 
swiftly out of the room. 

After that, he did not try again to see 
me and I ignored him as completely as 
if he were not even in the class. He 
stopped turning in papers, overlooking 
assignments as did so many of the others, 
but still I did nothing. And yet, as a 
week passed and then another, I could 
not forget that puzzled, hurt look on his 
face as he stood in front of the desk. 
A wild possibility had occurred to me in 
the calm that followed my first angry 
reaction that he had only said those 
things because he had been driven into 
a corner and, somehow, he had to stay 
in with the other boys who were the 
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only friends he had. They would ac- 
cept him only as long as they felt that 
he was still one of them at heart and 
had not changed. ‘When, that morning, 
they forced him to choose, he had done 
the only thing he could—he let them 
believe he had been playing a game. 
That they might understand, never the 
other. After all, he never expected me 
to overhear that scene in the locker 
room. 

But still I could never be sure that 
was how it had been and, tempted as I 
often was, I hesitated to seek him out 
and ask for his explanation. Then, for 
two days, he wasn’t in class and I 
wondered whether he was ill or if he 
had succumbed to the popular Hamil- 
ton custom of skipping. However, 
when he returned, the office accepted 
his note and it was not up to me to 
question his absence. A week or so 
later, though, when he had been out 
for another two days, I was on my way 
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home in my car and, waiting for a sig- 
nal to change, I saw him coming out of 
a pool hall with Bertoncini. I got a 
good look at him as he stood with his 
head tilted to light his cigarette from 
the butt which Bertoncini held up for 
him. The following day he was back 
again and I saw his note signed by his 
mother, saying that he had been sick. 

During the next few weeks he was out 
of class often. I wanted to caution him 
about what these absences would mean 
on his record, but stubborn pride still 
kept me from taking the first step. 
Then, he was absent for a week, back 
a day, and out for three more days, 
until, at last, there came the familiar 
yellow slip from the office: “Kropnik, 
Michael—officially dropped.” 

Now that it was over, I was well out 
of the whole awkward business. There 
was no need to do anything, and, as 
things happened, even if I'd wanted to, 
I was too busy with the preparation of 
the Upholstery Division’s display for 
the annual Parents’ Night the following 
Friday to think about anything else. 

The school was overrun with inarticu- 
late fathers and dowdy mothers on that 





gala night—well-meaning mothers who 
sported a pretentious English on the 
teachers while telling them how fond 
their son was of his favorite instructor, 
Others were awed by the spectacle of a 
pompous faculty spouting platitudes 
about the need of study and hard work, 
But the majority were apologetic, con- 
fused parents, hoping for favorable re- 
ports of their sons, and then making 
empty excuses for their difficulties in 
school. 


FEW of the students who accom- 

panied their parents smiled in 
friendly greeting. Out of class they 
tried to simulate a pleasant camaraderie 
with the faculty. Some of them even 
brought their parents over for intro- 
ductions, but I remember no one from 
that babble of long, unpronounceable 
names and assorted accents. And then, 
suddenly, I saw her coming toward me. 
There was something about the eyes 
that told me who she was. 

But what, 1 wondered, was she doing 
here? Was it to tell me what she thought 
of me? I was panic-stricken at the 
thought of a noisy, hysterical scene in 
front of all these people. But she was 
smiling as she stood uncertainly before 
me, pulling off her worn black gloves. 

“You—are Meester Meetchell, no 
ae 

I nodded dumbly. 

“I know,” she smiled, “Mike he always 
talk about you. ‘Meester Meetchell he 
do this an’ this’ . . . until I must meet 
you.” Helpless, I stood looking down 
at her. “Mike he is good boy, no?” 

Was this her way of asking me to help 
him get back into school? Her attitude 
baffled me. I expected anger or resent- 
ment and here she was as if nothing had 
happened! It was as if—and then I saw 
it all! She didn’t know! He had written 
the excuses, he had never told her what 
had happened! He had even kept that 
last notice from her! Now for the first 
time I understood. 

And she was wringing my hand, press- 
ing it in her coarse, dry one, thanking 
me. 

“I come oney to tell you, Meester 
Meetchell, how good you are to Mike 
to help him. Ve know, me an’ my hoss- 
band, an’ ve can say notting but—please 
Meester Meetchell, you must come by 
our house. Mike he vant you should 
come, too. You come, no.. .?” 

Staring down into that ruddy, apple- 
cheeked face and those same blue eyes; 
I nodded stupidly. Then, making a 
tight little bow like a serf paying hom- 
age to a lord, she turned and worked 
her way through the crowd. I leaned 
against the display case, my legs too 
weak to move, until I saw her shapeless 
form disappear down the long corridor. 
Then I, too, left. 
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priest from the Tower of 
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Father John Gerard was a Jesuit 
who labored for the preservation of 
the Faith in England during the 
era of persecution at the end of the 
sixteenth century. He was captured, 
imprisoned in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and put to the torture. The 
story of his torture was told in last 
month’s issue (Page 57). In his auto- 
biography, from which the following 
is taken, he tells in his own words 
the story of his escape. The auto- 
biography is being published by 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, under the 
title The Hunted Priest. ‘ 


I TRIED my best to reconcile myself 
to God’s will and accept all the re- 
strictions imposed on me. 

It was the last day of July and the 
feast of our blessed Father. I was mak- 
ing my meditation and was longing to 
have the opportunity of saying Mass 
again, when the thought suddenly came 
to me—I might be able to do it in the 
cell of a Catholic gentleman in the 
tower opposite me. There was only a 
garden between his cell and mine. 

When I turned the idea over in my 
mind later, I thought it might be done, 
if only the warder could be persuaded 
to let me go over. The gentleman’s wife 
was allowed to visit him on fixed days 
and bring him clean linen and other 
things he needed. She carried them in a 
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basket, and as she had now been doing 
this for years, the warders had got out 
of the way of examining its contents. 
With her help I hoped we might be able 
little by little to bring in everything we 
needed for Mass. My friends, of course, 
would supply them. 

I decided to try. So I signed to the 
gentleman to watch the gestures I was 
going to make—I dared not call to him 
because it was a good distance across and 
I might easily be overheard. He watched 
me as I took a pen and paper and pre- 
tended to write; next, I placed the letter 
over the coal fire and held it up in my 
hands as though I were reading it; then 
I wrapped up one of my crosses in it, 
and went through the motions of des- 
patching it to him. He seemed to fol- 
low what I was trying to indicate. 

The next stop was to get the warder to 
take one of my crosses or rosaries to my 
good fellow-prisoner—the same man had 
charge of us both. At first he refused, 
saying that he could not risk it as he had 
no proof that the other man could be 
trusted to keep the secret. 

“If the man said something to his 
wife and it became known, it would be 
all up with me,” he said. 

But I put heart into him and told him 
that this was most improbable. Then I 
placed some money in his hand as I al- 
ways did, and he agreed. My letter was 
taken and delivered, but the gentleman 


wrote nothing back as I had asked him 
to do. The next day, when he came out 
for his walk on the roof, he thanked me 
by signs, holding up in his hands the 
cross I had sent him. 

When at the end of three days he had 
not replied I began to suspect the reason 
for it. So I went through the whole 
series of signs again with greater preci- 
sion, showing him I squeezed the juice 
out of an orange and dipped my pen 
into the juice; and then, to bring out the 
writing, held the paper to the fire. This 
time he understood and held my next 
letter to the fire and read it. In his 
reply he said that the first time he 
thought I wanted him to burn the 
paper, because I had scribbled a few 
words in pencil on it, and he had done 
this. 

He answered my query, saying he 
thought the scheme was practicable, pro- 
vided the warder allowed me to visit 
him in the evening and stay over the 
whole of the following day; his wife 
would bring all the Mass requisites that 
were given her. 

The next step was to sound the 
warder—would he allow me over to see 
my fellow-prisoner just once? I said I 
wanted to dine with him and promised 
to let him share the feast. He refused 
absolutely: he was frightened lest I 
might be seen walking across the garden 
or lest the Lieutenant should choose 
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that very day to pay mea visit. I pointed 
out that this had never happened and 
was most unlikely to happen and, to 
end the argument, I produced the golden 
reason—I promised to pay him cash for 
his kind offices. He agreed. 

I fixed the day for the feast of the 
Nativity of our Blessed Lady. In the 
meantime I arranged for the prisoner’s 
wife to go to a certain place in the city. 
Chere she would meet John Lillie, who, 
following the instructions in my letter, 
would hand her the things needed for 
Mass. I had also told Lillie to bring a 
number of small hosts and a pyx as I 
wanted to reserve the Blessed Sacrament. 

Lillie collected everything and the 
woman brought them in. 

When the evening arrived, I went 
across with my warder and stayed with 
the gentleman all that night and the 
following day. According to the promise 


the moat. I asked the gentleman what 
he thought about it. 

“Yes, it could be done easily,” he said, 
“if we only had some really good friends 
who were ready to run the risk of help- 
ing us.” 

“We have the friends, all right,” I said, 
“if only the thing is practicable and 
really worth trying.” 

“As far as I am concerned,” he said, 
“I am all for attempting it. I would be 
much happier if I could live in hiding 
with my friends, and with the consola- 
tion of the sacraments and with pleasant 
companions, instead of passing my days 
like a solitary between these four walls.” 

“Good,” I said. “Now, we'll pray about 
it, and meanwhile I'll put the matter to 
my Superior and do whatever he thinks 
best.” 

For the rest of the time we were to- 
gether we discussed the details of the 





“We stepped into the boat and thanked God who 
had snatched us from the hands of our persecutors” 


we had made with the warder, not a 
word was said to the gentleman’s wife. 

Chat morning I said Mass. I felt very 
great consolation and I gave Commun- 
ion to the noble confessor of Christ, who 
had been so many years without his com- 
fort. I also consecrated twenty-two hosts 
and placed them in a pyx with a cor- 
poral and brought them back with me to 
my own cell, and renewed the divine 
banquet for many days afterwards with 
fresh relish and delight. 

When I went across that evening I 
had no thought of escape—I had only 
looked to the Lord Jesus, prefigured as 
our Redeemer in the ash-baked loaf of 
Elias, to give me the strength and cour- 
age I still needed to journey the rest of 
my hard way to the mountain of the 
Lord. But while we were passing the 
time of day together, it struck me how 
close this tower was to the moat encir- 
cling the outer fortifications, and I 
thought it might be possible for a man 
to lower himself with a rope from the 
roof of the tower on to the wall beyond 
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plan we would follow, if we decided on 
the attempt. 

When I got back to my cell that night 
I wrote to my Superior through John 
Lillie and laid all the details of the 
scheme before him. Father Garnet re- 
plied that I certainly ought to attempt 
it, but I was not to risk my neck in the 
descent. 

I then wrote to my former host and 
told him that we were going to attempt 
an escape, and warned him to mention 
it to as few people as possible. If the 
plan got out, it would be all over. Then 
I asked John Lillie and Richard Ful- 
wood (he was attending Father Garnet 
at the time) whether they were pre- 
pared to take the risk, and, if they were, 
to come on a certain night to the far 
side of the moat, opposite the squat 
tower I had described, near the point 
where Master Page had been seized. They 
were to bring a rope with them and 
tie it to a stake; we would be on the 
roof of the tower and throw them an 
iron ball attached to a stout thread, the 











kind used in stitching up bales. They 
must listen in the darkness for the sound 
of the ball touching the ground, find 
the cord and tie it to the free end of 
the rope. This done, we would draw up 
the rope by pulling the other end of 
the cord which we held in our hands, | 
told them to pin a piece of white paper 
or a handkerchief on the front of their 
jackets, for we wanted to be sure of 
their identity before throwing the cord. 
Also, they were to bring a rowing boat 
so that we could make a quick get-away. 

When everything was arranged and 


_the night fixed, my former host, who 


was afraid of the risk I was taking, was 


- anxious that I should first see whether 


the warder could be bribed into letting 
me walk out of the prison, as I could 
easily do in borrowed clothes. There- 
fore, in the name of a friend of mine, 
John Lillie offered the warder a 
thousand florins down and a yearly 
allowance of a hundred florins for life. 
The warder would not hear of it. If he 
allowed it, he said, it would mean that 
he would be an outlaw for the rest of 
his life, and he would be hanged if he 
were caught. So the matter was dropped 
and we went ahead with our first plan. 


I BEGGED the prayers of all who 
were let into the secret. One gentle- 
man, the heir to a large estate, bound 
himself by vow to fast one day in the 
week for life, if I got away safe. 


The night came. I begged and bribed . 


my warder to let me visit my fellow- 
prisoner. I walked across. The warder 
locked the pair of us in the cell, barred 
the door as he always did, and went off. 
But he had also bolted the inside door 
which gave on to the stairs leading up 
to the roof, and we had to cut away 
with a knife the stone holding the 
socket of the bolt. There was no other 
way out. 

At last we climbed silently up the 
stairs without a light, for a guard was 
posted every night in a garden at the 
foot of the wall, and when we spoke, it 
was in a faint whisper. 

At midnight we saw the boat with 
our friends approaching. John Lillie 
and Richard Fulwood were at the oars 
and a third man sat at the tiller. He 
was my old warder in the Clink and he 
had obtained the boat for us. As they 
pulled in and got ready to land, a man 
came out from one of the poor dwelling- 
places on the bank to do something. 
When he saw the boat draw up, he 
started talking to the men, thinking they 
were fishermen. 

He went back to bed. But the rescue 
party were afraid to land until the man 
had been given time to get to sleep 
again. So they paddled up and down. 
Time passed. It became too late to at- 
tempt anything that night. 
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They rowed back towards the bridge, 
put by now the tide had turned and was 
flowing strongly. It forced their little 
boat against the piles driven into the 
bed of the river to break the force of 
the water. It stuck, and it was impos- 
sible to move it forward or back. Mean- 
while the water was rising and striking 
the boat with such force that with every 
wave it looked as if it would capsize 
and the occupants be thrown in to the 
river. They could only pray to God and 
shout for help. 

We were on top of the tower and 
heard their shouts. Men came out on 
the bank, and we were able to watch 
them in the light thrown by their can- 
dies. They rushed to their boats and 
pulled off to the rescue. Several boats 
came quite near, but they were afraid 
to pull alongside—the current was too 
strong. Forming a semi-circle round 
them, they stayed like spectators watch- 
ing the poor men in their peril without 
daring to assist. 

Amid all the shouting I recognized 
Richard Fulwood’s voice. 

“I know, it,” I said. “It’s our friends 
in danger.” 


Y companion would not believe I 

could pick out anyone’s voice at 
such a distance, but I recognized it only 
too well, and I was miserable at the 
thought that such devoted men were in 
danger of their lives for my sake. 

We prayed fervently for them. Though 
we had watched many people go out to 
help them, they were not saved yet. 
Then we saw a light lowered from the 
top of the bridge, and a kind of basket 
at the end of a rope. If only they could 
get into it, they could be pulled up. 
However, God had regard to the peril of 
His servants, and at last a powerful sea- 
going craft came along with six sailors 
aboard and hazardously drawing up to 
the craft in danger, pulled: on deck 
Lillie and Fulwood. Then immediately 
the small boat capsized before the third 
man could be rescued—as though it had 
only been kept afloat for the sake of the 
Catholics it carried. However, by the 
mercy of God, the man who was washed 
over into the river was able to grasp 
the rope let down from the bridge; and 
he was hauled to safety. 

So all were rescued and got back to 
their homes. 


The next day John Lillie sent me a’ 


letter as usual through the warder. I 
might reasonably have expected him to 
say something like this: “Now we know 
—our peril last night has taught us— 
God does not want us to go ahead with 
the escape.” But quite the contrary. The 
letter began: 

“It was not God’s design that we 


- Should succeed last night, but He merci- 


fully snatched us from our peril—He 
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has only postponed the day. With God’s 
help we will be back tonight.” 

Determination like this and_ the 
man’s devout sentiments reassured my 
companion. He felt certain we would 
succeed. But I had great difficulty in 
getting leave of the warder to stay a 
second night out of my cell, and we were 
very much afraid he might notice the 
loosened stone when he came to bolt 
the door in the evening. However, he did 
not see it. 


EANTIME I had written three let- 

ters I intended to leave in the 
cell. The first was to my warder, justify- 
ing myself for contriving my escape 
without letting him know. I said I was 
merely exercising my rights—I had com- 
mitted no crime and was wrongfully 
held in prison. I told him I would al- 
ways remember him in my prayers, if 
there was no other way I could help 
him. The purpose of this letter was to 
put him less at fault, in case he was 
imprisoned for our escape. 

The second was to the Lieutenant. In 
this letter I made further excuses for the 
warder, protesting before God that he 
was not privy to my escape and would 
never have allowed it if he had known. 
And to prove this, | mentioned the at- 
tractive offer we had made, which he 
had refused. As for my going across to 
another cell, I had extorted this permis- 
sion only with the most persistent en- 
treaties and it would be wrong to put 
him to death for this. 

The third letter was to the Lords of 
the Council. In the first place I stated 
my motives for regaining the freedom 
that was mine by right. I did it not from 
love of freedom for its own sake, but 
from love of souls—souls who were being 
daily lost in England. I wanted to get 
out and reclaim them from sin and 
heresy. Concerning the affairs of state 
they knew my clear record and could 
count on my not soiling it in the future. 
Finally, I protested and proved that 
neither the lieutenant nor the warder 
could be charged with connivance or 
consent. They had known nothing 
about it: my escape was entirely due to 
my own exertions and my friends. 

I left these letters to be picked up by 
the warder. One last letter I wrote and 
took with me. It was delivered to the 
warder (as you shall hear) next morn- 
ing—but not by John Lillie. 

At the right time we went up on to 
the tower. The boat came along. No 
one interfered and it pulled in safely to 
the bank. The schismatic stayed in the 
boat, the two Catholics got out with the 
rope. It was a new one, as they had 
thrown the old into the river when they 
ran into trouble the previous night. 
Following my instructions they fastened 
it to a stake, and then listened for the 


sound of the iron ball we threw down 
to them. It was found without difficulty 
and the cord fastened to the end of the 
rope. But it proved very difficult indeed 
to pull up—it was a good deal thicker 


and doubled. This was Father Garnet’s 


instruction, to guard against the rope 
snapping under the weight of my body. 
But actually he had increased the haz- 
ards. 

Now a fresh difficulty arose which we 
had not foreseen. The distance between 
the tower dt one end and the stake at 
the other was very great and the rope, 
instead of sloping down, stretched al- 
most horizontally between the two 
points. We had therefore to descend by 
working our way along the rope—it was 
impossible to slide down with our own 
weight, and this we discovered by mak- 
ing up a bundle of books and other 
things which we wrapped in my cloak 
and placed on the double rope to see 
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“Before dawn broke, 
John and I were in the saddle” 


whether it would go down of its own 
accord. It didn’t. Fortunately, it stuck 
before it got out of our reach, for if it 
had gone beyond recovery we would 
never have got down ourselves. We 
hauled the bundle back and left it 
behind. 


Y companion changed his mind: 

he had always said it would be the 
simplest thing in the world to slide 
down. Now he saw the hazards of it. 

“But I shall certainly be hanged if I 
remain here,” he said. “If we throw the 
rope back now it will fall into the moat 
and the splash will betray us and our 
friends as well. I'll go down and God 
help me. I'd rather take a chance of 
escape than stay locked up here with no 
chance at all.” 

So he said a prayer and took hold 
of the rope. He got down fairly easily 
for he had plenty of strength and the 
rope was still taut. But his descent 
slackened the rope and made it much 
more difficult for me. I only noticed this 
when I started to descend. 
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I commended myself to God and Our 
Lord Jesus, to the Blessed Virgin, my 
guardian angel, and especially to Father 
Southwell, who was imprisoned near 
here until he was taken out to martyr- 
dom; and to Father Walpole and to all 
our martyrs. Then I gripped the rope- 
with my right hand, and took it in my 
left. To prevent myself falling I 
twisted my legs round the rope, leaving 
it free to slide between my shins. 

I had gone three or four yards face 
downwards when suddenly. my body 
swung round with its own weight and I 
nearly fell. I was still very weak, and 
with the slack rope and my body hang- 
ing underneath I could make practically 
no progress. At last I managed to work 
myself as far as the middle of the rope, 
and there I stuck. My strength was fail- 
ing and my breath, which was short be- 
fore I started, seemed altogether spent. 


AT last, with the help of saints 
and, I think, by the power of my 
friends’ prayers below drawing me, I 
moved along a little way and then I 
stuck again. Now I thought I would 
never be able to get down. But I was 
determined not to fall into the moat as 
long as I was still able to hold the rope. 
I tried to recover a little. strength and 
then, using my legs and arms as well as I 
could, I managed, thank God, to get as 
far as the wall on the far side of the 
moat. But my feet just touched the top 
of the wall and the rest of my body hung 
horizontally behind, with my head no 
higher than my legs—the rope had be- 
come so slack. I don’t know how I 
would have got over the wall, if it had 
not been for John Lillie. Somehow or 
other (he could never say how he did 
it), he got up on to the wall, seized 
hold of my feet, pulled me over and 
put me safely down on the ground. I 
could not stand upright, I was so weak. 
So they gave me cordial waters and re- 
storatives which they had taken care to 
bring with them, and I was able to 
reach the boat. Before getting in they 
untied the rope from the stake, cut off 
part of it and let the rest hang down 
against the wall of the tower. Our first 
plan had been to pull it away altogether 
and we had accordingly passed it round 
a big gun on the roof without knotting 
it. But providentially we could not tug 
it loose; had we done so it would almost 
certainly have dropped into the moat 
with a big splash and we would have 
been in trouble. 

We stepped into the boat and thanked 
God “who had snatched us from the 
hands of our persecutors and from all 
the expectation of the Protestant peo- 
ple.” We also thanked the men who had 
done so much and undergone such risks 
for us. 

We rowed a good distance before we 
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brought the boat to land. Then I sent 
my fellow-prisoner with John Lillie to 
my house, where Mistress Line, that 
saintly widow, was in charge, while I 
took Richard Fulwood and went with 
him to Father Garnet’s house. It was on 
the outskirts of the city, and horses were 
there ready for us. “Little John,” Father 
Garnet’s servant, was holding them, and 
before dawn broke “Little John” and I 
were in the saddle. 

Father Garnet was in the country at 
the time. We rode straight to his place 
and had dinner with him. The rejoicing 
was great. We all thanked God that I 
had escaped from the hands of my 
enemies in the name of the Lord. 

Meanwhile I had sent Richard Ful- 
wood to a place we had decided on be- 
forehand, where he was to hold a horse 
and be ready to fly with my warder if 
the man was prepared to make off at 
once. As I said, I had written a letter to 
be delivered to the warder when he 
came for his usual morning meeting with 
John Lillie. But it was not Lillie 





@ The best time to study human na- 
ture is when nobody else is present. 
—Tom Masson 





who came that morning. I had ordered 
him not to stir out of doors until the 
storm that was to be expected had blown 
over. In his place I chose another mes- 
senger whom the warder knew. He was 
surprised, of course, to find another 
man, but he said nothing. Just as he was 
turning back, as he thought, to deliver 
the letter in his usual way, the mes- 
senger seized hold of him. 

“The letter is for you; no, not for 
anyone else,” he said. 

“For me? Who sent it?” 

“A friend,” replied the other man, 
“but I don’t know who he is.” 

The warder was dumbfounded. 

“But I can’t read. If it is urgent, 
please read it for me.” 

The man read the letter he had 
brought. In it I informed the warder 
that I had escaped from prison, and, 
in order to put his mind at rest, briefly 
explained why I had done so. Then I 
pointed out that, though I had no obli- 
gation in the matter—I had merely made 
use of my rights—yet I would see to his 
safety. He had always been faithful in 
his trusts, and I would stand by him 
now. If he wanted to save his skin I 
had a man ready with a horse to take 
him to a safe place a good distance out 
of London. I would give him two hun- 
dred florins a year and he could lead a 
decent life. But I added this condition. 
If he accepted the offer he must settle 
his affairs in the Tower quickly and go 
off at once to the place to which the 





messenger would lead him. He was on 
his way back to the Tower to settle his 
business and see his wife safely away, 
when a fellow-warder ran to him. 

“Off with you, as fast as you can make 
it,” he said. “Your prisoners have es. 
caped from the small tower. The Lieu- 
tenant is searching the place for you, 
If he catches you, God help you.” 

Shaking all over, the man rushed back 
to the messenger. He begged him for 
the love of God to take him to the place 
where the horses were waiting. The mes- 
senger took him and found Richard Ful- 
wood waiting with two horses. 

He rode off and Richard took him to 
the house of one of my friends about a 
hundred miles from London. Already I 
had sent a letter asking this gentleman 
whether he would be so kind as to put 
the warder up and look after him, 
should he come. But I warned him not 
to confide in him or let him know that 
he knew me. Richard Fulwood, I said, 
would reimburse him for all his ex- 
penses. If the warder wanted to talk 
about me or about his own affairs, he 
should refuse to listen. 


Fen went off as planned. My friend 
was not troubled, and the warder 
was safely away in his house. After a 
year he moved into another country. 
There he became a Catholic and lived 
comfortably with his family on the an- 
nuity which I sent him regularly accord- 
ing to my promise. And there too he 
died after four or five years. By this 
flight for dear life God had snatched him 
from the temptation of sin, and, I trust, 
given him a place in heaven. While in 
prison I had probed him frequently on 
his faith—his mind was made up, but I 
could not work on his will. My escape 
from prison was, I hope, in God’s kind 
disposing the occasion of his escaping 
from hell. 

When the Lieutenant discovered that 
his prisoners and their warder had made 
off, he went to the Council, taking with 
him the letters I had left behind. The 
Lords of Council were amazed at the 
way I had escaped. One of them, a 
leading Councillor, said to a gentleman 
in attendance (as I was told afterwards) 
that he was glad I had got away. The 
Lieutenant asked for authorization to 
search the whole of London and any 
place suspected but the others told him 
it would be no use. 

“You can’t hope to find him,” they 
said. “If he has friends who are pre- 
pared to do all this for him, you can 
count on it, they will have no difficulty 
in finding him horses and a hiding-place 
and keeping him well out of your 
reach.” 

A search was made in one or two 
places. As far as I could discover, no- 
body of note was taken. 
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The Dirty Joe House 
was thrilled to have me 


The Bureau made my lecture tour look like a honeymoon. I 


found it a headache. 


Never again—until next time 


by ELISABETH COBB ROGERS 


HIS year, for the first time, I went 

on a real lecture tour; that is, one 
organized by professionals at the “game” 
—as they laughingly call it, the big liars! 
It was to last six weeks, take me to far 
places, and it began under such a glow 
that really the lecture bureau and I 
might have been planning a honeymoon 
together. 

However, a slightly harsher note was 
introduced by the “follow-up” letter in- 
cluding contract and itinerary. Itiner- 
aries waste no time on soft’ words but 
go straight to the point. “First engage- 
ment. Thursday, Coalpit, Pennsylvania. 
Transportation not provided. Question 
period to follow speech. (Note to 
E.C.R. As we do not know exactly 
when you plan to leave home, as you 
said something about spending a day 
or two in New York, we suggest you plan 
this part of trip to suit yourself. From 
Coalpit on we will route you to save 
you any trouble.) Well, now! Aren’t 
they the considerate ones? 

Itinerary continues. 

“From Coalpit proceed to Pitcoal, Pa. 
Luncheon begins at 1:00 sharp. Speech 
2:30 P.M. Sharp.” (Note to E.C.R. 
Spend night in Coalpit at Hotel Asheap. 
Take bus leaving Coalpit at 6:30 A.M. 
Bus arrives Crossroads, Pa. at 9:45 A.M. 

From Crossroads take train to Lord- 
helpus, Pa. 10:13 A.M. From Lord- 
helpus take bus leaving at 11:15 A.M. 
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arriving in Pitcoal at 1:15 P.M. Com- 
mittee has arranged for you to be inter- 
viewed over the air at 1:30, so it is 
unlikely that you will be through in 
time to lunch. However, transportation 
from radio studio will be provided so 
there will be no danger of keeping club 
waiting for your speech.) 

So transportation will be provided? 
So there isn’t a thing to worry about! 
What’s a little thing like lunch? When 
you've already had your breakfast at 
five-thirty A.M.? 

Now let’s see if this committee has 
any other little surprises up its sleeve? 
“Committee,” it says here in big print, 
“has planned small reception to follow 
immediately after close of luncheon at 
the home of the Club president.” 

Now look here, Committee, Dear! 
Before we go one step further with this 
thing, I warn you! If it is necessary to 
carry me to that reception in an am- 
bulance, because of shock resulting from 
fatigue and malnutrition, it is you, my 
friends, who are going to pay for itl 

Well, that’s all the itinerary has to 
say on the subject of Friday. Let’s see 
what treats are in store for Saturday. 

But there isn’t a word here about Sat- 
urday! This fool thing just jumps 
straight from Friday clear over to the 
Tuesday of the following week, landing 
up in Puritania, Mass. 

Mass.? But Mass. is short for Massa- 


chusetts isn’t it? And how in the world 
did we get way up there all of a sudden? 
Wait a moment! Wait for ME! I'm still 
down here in good old Pennsylvania, 
starving to death at a small reception for 
four days and three nights by your own 
calculations! 

At this point I took a deep breath and 
talked to myself. “Come, come Elisa- 
beth,” I said. “After all, what's so awful 
about taking a little jaunt from Western 
Pennsylvania to Northern Massachusetts? 
It can’t be more than a thousand miles 
or so, no passport is required, and the 
transportation will only cost about 
thirty dollars more than you, so far, 
have earned. You and your magic 
silver tongue! So control yourself. 
Simmer down. Go ahead and find out 
what’s cooking in good old Puritania.” 

This is what's cooking. 

“The committee in Puritania finds 
that none of your suggested speeches 
fits the theme they have chosen for 
discussion this season. The Bureau has 
therefore informed them that you will 
be happy to write a new address for 
this occasion.” 

At this point I put the itinerary from 
me. I brooded. There was going to be 
six weeks of this sort of thing. Six 
weeks! Right here lecturers (if they 
be me) get a severe headache. 

Well, time passed. I put the whole 
unhappy plan out of my mind until 

















the day came when it was time for me 
to plan that first jump to Coalpit, Pa. 

The Lecture Bureau had been so off- 
hand about my getting myself there 
that I figured that all I’d have to do 
was pick up a phone, buy a ticket, and 
be off about my business. Three days 
later, I gave up and enlisted the serv- 
ices of a travel agency. Eventually they 
called me back to say that for awhile 
they thought I’d stumped ’em; they 
were now happy to inform me that it 
was possible to get from Colebrook, 
Conn. to Coalpit, Pa. By taking a bus. 
Taking a plane. Taking a car. Taking 
a train. Taking the back of an ass. 
But their advice was to go to Spain 
and start fresh. 

It wasn’t really as bad as all that. Still, 
by the time Friday night arrived and 
[ had done my stint at both Coalpit 
and Pitcoal, I was weary enough to 
have forgotten what came next and 
had to look up what I was supposed 
to do on Saturday. 

I wasn’t going to do a thing Satur- 
day! I'd forgotten. This is the place 
where we just go bulling along until 
we get to next Tuesday. 

And just how, and where, do you 
expect me to pass Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday, Lecture Bureau, Dear? 

When this question was put to the 
Lecture Bureau, (over long distance) , 
it grew testy. It seems that nobody had 
ever objected to Pitcoal before. Not 
Evelyn Waugh, Clare Boothe Luce, 
sishop Fulton J. Sheen, the ex-King of 
Transylvania. Nobody! 

But enough of this travel stuff. It 
does but sadden me, Just take it for 
granted that this is the way things 
went on for the next weeks. From 


“Naturally all the keys 


lock all the doors” 











my memory book, here are the high 
spots of the tour. 

ANON. Illinois. The itinerary said 
that as the airport is over an hour from 
town, a Father Blank and a lady mem- 
ber of the committee would meet me 
with a car at 2:30 P. M., the time my 
plane is scheduled to arrive. It does. 
The committee turns up one hour and 
a quarter later, the Lecture Bureau 
having cunningly instructed them so 
to do. Lecture Bureau is taking no 
chances. If anybody is going to do any 
waiting around for anybody it’s not 
going to be any committee. 

Itinerary says: “Reservations have 
been made for you at the Hotel Grand- 
lux.” 

Lady Member of Committee says: 
“We're SO sorry but the Grandlux is 
all full up. We tried to get a reserva- 
tion for you this morning. (Having 
only known I was coming for three 
months.) “Isn’t that annoying?” 

But my new little friend prattles right 
along, ignoring a look to stop steam 
whistles, “However, they have promised 
to take you in at the Dirty-Joe House. 
They were so thrilled to have you that 
I am sure they will make you very 
comfortable.” 

The Dirty-Joe House is on Main 
Street, right by the car barns where the 
streetcars turn around and go back 
where they came from. 

The lobby is a long tunnel, decorated 
in various shades of bilgewater. At 
one side a neon sign says “Bar” and 
from here pours the music of a juke 
box and a strong and mysterious smell 
of fish. 

The room clerk—who had been need- 
ing a shave for the last three days— 
was certainly thrilled to have me in his 
hotel. He certainly was! 


“Rogers? Oh Yeere. We _ gotta’ 


HE room is on the street side. When 

cars go by they sound as though 
they were coming right in with me. 
In the room is a bed, a chair, a bureau 
—of .which the drawers cannot be 
opened, and one electric light bulb. 
Same vintage they use on Christmas 
trees. 

It’s sort of confusing to dress with 
my reading glasses on, but amidst the 
encircling gloom, that’s the only way 
to distinguish between my evening 
dress and my tweed suit. 

The lecture went fine. Only one 
drawback. It was held in a sort of 
municipal auditorium that has two 
halls, and Gorgeous Gussy Moran 
was playing tennis in one of them at 
the same time that I was speaking on 
the problems of the convert in the 
other. So lots of our respective audi- 
ences got mixed up, sort of. 





I didn’t convert any tennis players, 
Wonder how Gussie made out with 
the Catholic set? 


A REAL deputation escorted me back 
to the hotel. Last good-bys were 
said, the last waves of the hand and 
promises of future meetings exchanged. 
They left, I was alone in the Dirty Joe 
House, and night had fallen. I ran—not 
walked—to the desk for my key. 

Me: My key please. 

Clerk: Whatsa number your room? 

Me: (merrily) I’m so sorry, I’ve for- 
gotten. Stupid of me, isn’t it? Ha! Hal 
But I checked in late this afternoon. 
My name is Rogers. 

Clerk: You Mr. Leroy Rogers and 
wife? 

Me: (still merry) No. Not either one. 
Ha! Hal 

Clerk: (wearily) No alone Mrs. Rogers 
registered here. 

Me: What? 

Clerk: You traveling alone? 

Me: What’s that got to do with it? 

Clerk: Only like I told you. We got . 
no lone Mrs. Rogers registered. 

Me: You have so. I registered. I 
dressed. My clothes are there. My lec- 
tures. My tickets. My children’s pictures. 


ype door of the bar swung open, 
emitting a gush of fish odor and 
traveling salesmen, slightly drunk but 
very interested. So while the clerk and I 
exchanged variations on the preceding 
dialogue they rallied round. Finally, 
through the good offices of a nice, fa- 
therly sort of man, the clerk was in- 
duced, against his better judgment, to 
telephone to the day clerk, safely home 
and tucked in his bed, and ask whether 
or not I really had been given a room 
earlier in the day. 

“Well what do y’ know!” said the 
clerk. “He says you are registered after 
all. Guess I looked on the wrong page 
or sumpin. I’da sworn . . . But no 
matter! Here’s your key.” Then very 
sternly, “And remember it next time.” 

I entered the elevator with the key 
held triumphantly before me, like 
Lancelot with the sword Excaliber in the 
old picture books. There was only one 
other passenger in the open-work basket- 
like affair in which we were being 
hawled upward in a series of jerks. 

“You had sort of a bad time down 
there, didn’t you?” asked my companion 
sympathetically. 

He looked like a nice boy. Still, I 
should have remembered that at my 
time of life anybody with most of his 
hair looks like a boy. And as for nice, 
well nicely is as nicely does, I always 
say! But after what I had just been 
through a kind word went to my head. 
By the time we reached the fifth floor— 
which in that elevator was an appre- 
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ciable time—I was feeling real motherly 
toward him. 

We both got out on the same floor. 
The elevator, with a piercing scream, 
started down, and Nice Boy grasped my 
arm with fiery fingers and said, “I’ve got 
a bottle in my room, Babe. How about 
making a night of it?” 

I should have been able to quell him 
with a word. Nay! a mere look should 
have withered him in his tracks! Think 
of Mrs. Roosevelt in a like situation. 
Betcha Mrs. Roosevelt wouldn’t have 
squealed like a bobby-soxer and run like 
a rabbit! With Nice Boy padding swift 
behind, laughing his head off! 

I thrust my key into a lock, it turned, 
I leaped into the room, slamming the 
door after me. And faced a strange man 
sitting on the bed and taking off his 
socks. 

I'll say this for him. He was just as 
scared as I was. We both yelled. I 
backed out, brushing by Nice Boy, help- 
less with laughter now, and ran. No 
time for that elevator, The stairs... 
the stairs... 

Five flights later dialogue is resumed 
with my buddy, the room clerk. 

Me: (gasping) “There’s a man in my 
room.” 

Clerk: (as one who knew it all along.) 
“Sure, Mr. Leroy Rogers. I told you so.” 

Me: “No. No. He is not Mr. Leroy 
Rogers. I mean I am not Mrs. Leroy 
Rogers. I mean he’s a total stranger.” 

Clerk: “If he ain’t Mr. Leroy Rogers, 
who is he?” 

Me: “I don’t know.” 

Clerk: (suspicions about the Rogers 
family thoroughly re-aroused.) “Thought 
you were traveling alone?” 

Me: “So did I. Now you go up there 
and get that man out of my room.” 

Clerk: “If you ain’t Mrs. Leroy Rogers, 
all you did was open the wrong door, 
Lady. No reason me going up.” 

Me: “The key you gave me for my 
room also opens his?” 

Clerk: “Yep. Your room is 525. I told 
you to remember that. His room right 
next to yours is 523.” 

Me: “You mean to tell me our keys 
are the same?” 

Clerk: (with infinite weariness as one 
pushed beyond his strength.) “Listen, 
Mrs. Rogers, this is a hotel. Naturally 
all the keys unlock all the doors!” 

I spent the rest of the night with a 
chair hooked under the knob of my door. 


ECOND Item for Memory Book. 

The train left at 1:45 A.M. and 
landed me in a strange town, in a snow- 
storm—at 5:15 A.M. I was to stay at the 
convent of nuns in charge of a girls’ col- 
lege. In the dead-black of the winter 
morning, the cab driver and I cruised 
around and around the dark dormi- 
tories, while the wind whistled and no 
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light in any window gave us hope of 
sanctuary. At last a squat bungalow 
loomed up with a dim glimmer stealing 
out from shuttered windows. 

A nun, looking cross, (she had to 
leave the chapel on my account) let me 
in and whispered “We're saying our 
office. You can come in and stay for 
Mass.” 

It was lovely and peaceful in the 
pretty chapel and there was something 
very thrilling about kneeling with these 
devoted women as they praised the Lord 
aloud, in the dark and cold of winter 
daybreak. But it’s a long ceremony, with 
Mass to follow, and by the time it was 
over I was so hungry I could have eaten 
a wimple. With pleasure! 

I don’t sleep on trains, so after they 
had fed me (ham and eggs) I begged 
for the chance to take a nap. My room 
was so cozy and pleasant, the water hot, 
the bed soft. Bliss! I went instantly to 
sleep—deep, deep, healing sleep. Ten 
minutes later a child began to practice 
the violin directly over my head. She 
continued to do this with admirable 
vigor until the practice period was over 
and another industrious little musician 
came to take her place. 

The lecture was at eight-thirty that 
night. My part of the program only 
takes about an hour or so, but by the 
time the visiting dignitaries had been 
sped on their way it was well past mid- 
night when Reverend Mother graciously 
escorted me to my room. 

“Good night, dear child.” (Nuns are 
so tactful!) “We are so sorry that you 
have had no real rest. But tomorrow 
you may sleep as late as you like. Mass 
isn’t until six-thirty.” 


TEM. 

Louisville, Ky. The last date. To- 
morrow I'll have served my sentence. 
I'll be free! Or at least paroled. 

My old friend the itinerary says that 
the ladies will call for me and drive me 
to the small town where I am to de- 
liver my speech, and that this is about 
an hour out of Louisville. 

Geography was never my strong point. 
Any place an hour out of Louisville is 
just naturally Kentucky as far as I am 
concerned. So, as it is always tactful and 
endearing to add a few local allusions to 
a speech, if you can, I sat me down and 
wrote a little foreword. 

It went something like this. 

The child of a Kentuckian had come 
home at last. How happy I was to find 
myself in my old Kentucky home. There 
is no place like Kentucky and Kentuck- 
ians are God’s own people. There were 
kind words for Kentucky horses, hos- 
pitality, whiskey, and grass, the beauty 
of Kentucky women, the gallantry of 
Kentucky men and the glory of Ken- 
tucky history. 








I thought any place around 
Louisville was Kentucky 


And this I delivered in a town deep 
in the heart of Indiana to an audience 
composed entirely of Indianians. There 
wasn’t a Kentuckian in the house. 

Here let us draw a merciful veil. 

Next morning on the homebound 
plane I sat next to a nice, chatty old 
gentleman. As is the way with such, he 
had my life’s history out of me in about 
ten minutes. 

Finally, shaking his benevolent old 
head, he said, 

“Well, well! So you’ve been all over 
the country making speeches! You must 
be a very clever little lady.” 

“Oh, I'd hardly say that!” (After last 
night’s fiasco I wouldn’t say it at all, but 
I wasn’t going to admit it to him.) 

“But you must be smart as paint,” my 
friend insisted. “Yes Sirree! Anybody 
who can earn money as easy as you do!” 

I didn’t strike him. However this was 
because the only thing I had handy to 
strike him with was my Daily Missal. 

But I did not trust myself to speak 
again until I reached New York. Then 
I called the Lecture Bureau (the vipers!) 
to report in. 

Lecture Bureau’s Viper-in-Chief has 
the voice of a cooing dove. “Hello,” she 
burbled, “Wasn’t it wonderful? I told 
you it would be easy. And now that you 
are broken in we'll plan a real long, 
hard trip for you.” 

I did not answer the woman. Gently, 
and without another word, I hung the 
telephone back on the hook, having no 
faith in my ability to tell her just how 
wrong she was, on all counts, and still 
keep my status as a lady. Now if she 
happens to read this, she may understand 
.why there isn’t going to be “another” 
tour. Not even another easy tour. Ever. 

Until the next time somebody asks 
me, I suppose, 
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Marguerite Gignac. Right, 
in “Opera School.” Below 
in “Marriage of Figaro” 




















© Marguerite Gignac has been acclaimed as one of the brightest young stars on 
the Canadian opera and concert stage. Born in Windsor, Ontario, Miss Gignac, 
like many other outstanding musicians over our northern border, is a graduate 
of the Ursuline Convent School. She later graduated with highest honors from the 
Royal Conservatory of Music. To supplement her scholarship she played and sang 
at High Masses, funerals, and weddings. The fervent star holds a degree in 
Gregorian chant and is fond of singing and plainsong. 

Marguerite recently starred in the movie, Opera School, and is in constant 
demand for major opera and concert roles. The CBC Times said that 
Marguerite “is fast becoming one of the country’s outstanding sopranos.” 

Through all the acclaim, Marguerite Gignac remains humble and devout. 
Knowing that God has entrusted rare talent to her, she expresses her gratitude 
by striving for a perfect performance in each appearance. 
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People 


e William Thompson of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has several friends who were polio 
victims, and as a result, he got to know 
the problems and hardships of the shut- 
ins. Most of the invalids were given 
every material consideration, but they 
longed for spiritual consolation—to 
attend Mass on Sunday. 

Bill resolved to take them to Mass. 
However, there was one big obstacle: 
he had no car. He then began to sell 
the idea to his friends. It was difficult 
at first, as many didn’t want to be 
obligated every Sund:z Undaunted, 
Bill persisted and finally convinced 
them. Now most of the shut-ins in the 
parish are taken to Mass, and the idea 
has spread to other parishes in the 
diocese. Thanks to this zealous young 
man, the invalids are wheeled right into 
Church. 

William is thirty-two and unmarried. 
He became a convert at twenty-one, 
and since then the family has followed 
him into the Church. No doubt his 
great zeal and charity were the inspira- 
tion for the conversion of the rest of 
the family. 
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f Bowe theft of the Coronation Stone 
4. from Westminster Abbey before first 
light Christmas Day 1950-had a shatter- 
ing effect on the average English mind. 
It brought abruptly to the surface the 
many unpleasant qualities in the Scot- 
tish character which, normally, the po- 
lite and peace-loving Englishman re- 
fuses even to comsider. And it recalled 
that a wayward section of the British 
public—whose thrift, skill, industry, and 
heer doggedness had helped to build an 
Empire and make Britain great—now 
seemed brutally determined to draw 
world attention to its own so-called “na- 
tional aspirations.” 
[f you like, it was a somewhat ruthless 
1y of rousing English public opinion 
it worked. And during the past 
ur, which witnessed the voluntary sur- 
nder of the Stone of Destiny after the 
English had “learned their lesson,” 
ere has been a~more noticeable re- 
spect in England for the sayings and 
loings of the new “Scottish Covenant 
Movement,” the spokesman for five mil- 
yn people anxious to have a larger say 
their own destinies! Moreover, the 
important point is that there are four 
Scottish Catholics on the fifteen-man 
Commission. 


Bi 


Lovenant 











it would be false to imply that every 
of Scotland’s 750,000 Scottish Cath- 
lics is a rabid “Home Ruler,” just as it 
uuld be as ridiculous to suggest that 
Covenanters were in any direct way 
sponsible for the theft of the Corona- 

1 Stone. It takes all sorts to make a 
wid, and there is no such thing as a 
“typical” Scottish Catholic. On the other 
hand, those four Catholic Covenant 
aders are curiously representative: 
Michael Byrne, a Socialist and dock- 
ers’ leader; ex-ambassador Sir 
George Osgilvie-Forbes; and two law- 
yers, John J. Campbell and John Bayne. 
here’ is something unmistakably 

















Scottish in the brief, crisp, legal phras- 
ng of the Covenant declaration itself. 
Probably no people in history has ever 

yaigned for self-government with 


an air of quiet self-assurance. It 





WE, the People of Scotland 


The Scots are Scotch, not English. They want to 


abduction of the Stone of Scone was just a hint 


runs: “We, the people of Scotland, who 
subscribe this Engagement, declare our 
belief that reform in the constitution 
of our country is necessary to secure 
good government, in accordance with 
our Scottish traditions, and to promote 
the spiritual and economic welfare of 
our nation. 

“We affirm that the desire for such re- 
form is both deep and widespread 
throughout the whole community, tran- 
scending all political differences and sec- 
tional interests, and we undertake to 
continue united in purpose for its 
achievement. 

“With that end in view, we solemnly 
enter into this Covenant whereby we 
pledge ourselves, in all loyalty to the 
Crown and within the framework of the 
United Kingdom, to do everything in 
our power to secure for Scotland a 
Parliament with adequate legislative au- 
thority in Scottish affairs.” There is 
the Scottish proposal for making Scot- 
land truly a nation once again. 


The Coronation 
Chair and Stone 
in Westminster 
Abbey. The 
Stone is “hotter” 
than the Kohi- 
noor. Snatch it 
and see 


govern themselves. The 
by ANDREW BOYLE 


Poets of the caliber of Douglas Young 
and Hugh McDiarmid; painters like 
Gillis Fergusson, and Maxwell; musicians 
such as lan Whyte; economists and sci- 
entists of the world eminence of Lord 
Boyd Orr of Brechin, are living proof 
that the sap of Scotland’s cultural and 
mental activity has risen rich and strong. 

When we compare this situation with 
the atmosphere of bitterness and the 
scenes of bloodshed just over three hun- 
dred years ago, when the original Calvin- 
ist Covenant “for the maintenance of 
the true religion” was drawn up in 
Edinburgh, it will be seen how the for- 
tunes of Scotland’s Catholics have 
changed for the better. 

John Knox was long in the grave, as 
was the tragic Mary Queen of Scots, in 
the year 1638. By then the ancient Faith 
had been largely suppressed. Presbyte- 
rianism, whose strength lay in the auto- 
cratic grip of the Elders of the Kirk and 
the ceaselessly conspiring factions of 
nobles, had been imposed as the harsh, 
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“We...declare that reform in...our country is necessary.” 


hopeless religion of the Scottish people. 
It was the beginning of the darkest 
period in Scottish Catholic history, and 
the Covenant framed in that year 
strangely resembled those blackmailing 
pledges which the so-called “popular 
democracies” are using in our own days 
to incriminate as “enemies and traitors” 
those who will not sell their souls for 
a signature. Charles the First, later to 
be beheaded, was on the uneasy throne 
of England; but his sway extended to 
the still separate kingdom of Scotland 
as well. This impetuous son of the Scot- 
tish monarch who had become the first 
ruler of both nations, committed one of 
his most fatal blunders in trying to 
force the hated Church of England 
liturgy, with its lace, candles, and 
“Roman-like” prayer book, on his north- 
ern subjects. The result was the solemn 
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Covenant, described by the historian 
Andrew Lang as “a most potent instru- 
ment ... whose fruits were blood and 
tears and desolation. .. . The two-edged 
insatiable sword was drawn: great multi- 
tudes signed with enthusiasm, and they 
who would not sign were, of course, 
persecuted.” 

That sword, wielded first in a na- 
tional uprising against King Charles, 
was later placed at Cromwell’s disposal 
under the terms of a yet more ambitious 
Covenant for the establishment of Cal- 
vinism as the official religion of Eng- 
land. There followed those checkered 
years of Civil War, which ended with 
the decapitation of Charles the First 
and was followed by Cromwell’s vindic- 
tive invasion of Scotland, and the impo- 
sition of the iron hand of English Puri- 
tanism on the people. 


By 1653, after Cromwell had more or 
less subjugated the country, only five 
or six secular priests and perhaps a score 
of regulars were ministering in the 
shadows. 

There -were, in fact, momentary 
phases of calm and toleration. Under 
James II, a Catholic whose conversion 
was the real reason for the plot which 
cost him his throne and forced him into 
exile in 1688, the harsh laws for the 
imprisonment of Catholics and the con- 
fiscation of their property were sus- 
pended. Annual grants were given to the 
Scots Colleges abroad, in Rome, Val- 
ladolid, Paris, and Tournai, which were 
the training centers for those undaunted 
missionary priests who carried on in the 
face of constant peril. 

The names of these spiritual heroes 
were as Scottish as the gray towns and 
heather-clad hills and valleys through 
which they moved in secret with tempt- 
ing prices on their heads; among the 
most active were Crighton, Gordon, Hay, 
Macdonald, and the gentle Jesuit martyr, 
Blessed John Ogilvie. 

The full fury of oppression returned 
as soon as the Dutch usurper, William 
of Orange, was comfortably seated on 
the throne from which the ill-starred 
James II, the last of the Stuarts, had 
been driven. It was plain to Pope In- 
nocent XII that Scotland must be dealt 
with as a separate missionary country. 

So, in 1694, Bishop Thomas Nichol- 
son was appointed Vicar Apostolic of 
Scotland, and some years later a second 
vicariate was set up for the loyal Gaelic- 
speaking highland district. 


HE Act of Union in 1707, which 

“absorbed” Scotland as the northern 
province of England, opened up an- 
other phase of uncertainty for Catholics. 
In the event, it did nothing to lighten 
the burdens they had to carry for adher- 
ing to their religion: but the hope was 
born again that they might profit by the 
country’s growing resentment against 
English rule, and that an uprising might 
help restore the “Catholic King across 
the water.” 

But no rebellion came until 1715, and 
that was quickly crushed. Yet sympathy 
for the Jacobite cause lingered on; long 
after the last stand of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie and the clansmen on Culloden 
Moor had been broken in 1746. 

The viciousness with which the Eng- 
lish military dealt with the predomi- 
nately Catholic clans is one of the dark- 
est blots on this somber chapter of 
history. This was the time when the 
Macdonalds and other clansmen were 
evicted from their lands, some of them 
being deported to Canada and the 
American colonies. 
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It was providential that a truly bold 
and farsighted man, Bishop George 
Hay, should have then been charged 
with the task of keeping his small, dis- 
pirited flock together. His endless jour- 
neys up and down the land, at con- 
siderable personal risk, his zeal, and his 
great common sense tided Scottish 
Catholics over the remaining years of 
the eighteenth century. 

There were occasional outbursts of 
anti-Catholic mob fury, as in 1780 when 
riots broke out in the streets of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow; and James Boswell, 
the biographer of Dr. Johnson, who fre- 
quently assisted at Mass there, was in- 
identally aggrieved to find that the lit- 
tle chapel in a private house near the 
center of Glasgow had been burned. 


RADUALLY, the political motives 

for the persecution faded and the 
penal laws were relaxed; very slowly 
the Church regained a little strength. 
3y the year 1800, three bishops and 
forty priests were tending 30,000 Catho- 
lics. By 1827 immigration from Ireland 


had increased the total to 70,000, and. 


thirty new churches had been built. 
[wo years later there was a final flare-up 
of bigotry in the Lowland cities after the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill restored 
freedom of worship and removed all but 
a few legal disabilities, and one of, the 
energetic denunciations of that 
anti-Catholic outburst came from that 
sound Protestant and great author, Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Through the generosity of a wealthy 
layman, Menzies the Laird of Pitfodel, 
Blairs College, the first minor seminary, 
was founded in 1829. It represented the 
final embodiment of a series of minute, 
“underground” centers in which stu- 
dents had received their early training 
for the priesthood in the worst days of 
persecution. A few months later in Edin- 
burgh, the first community of nuns since 
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A monk working on restoration of Pluscarden Priory. 


the Reformation set up house. Out- 
wardly these were days of progress, un- 
der heavy financial and psychological 
strains; but inwardly there was still a 
trace of those divisions and wasteful 
jealousies between secular and regular 
clergy, between “Romans” convinced 
of their infallible orthodoxy and 
“Frenchmen” from the Scots College, 
Paris, suspected of Jansenism. 

It was due rather to past difficulties 
than to any inherent weakness in Scot- 
tish Catholicism that there followed no 
“Second Spring” comparable to the in- 
flux of eminent converts like Cardinal 
Newman to the Church in England half 
way through the last century. In the 
Lowland towns and industrial cities 
the main task was one of consolidation, 
mainly in the face of active Presbyterian 
hostility. Most of the newcomers from 
Ireland were poor, many of them illiter- 
ate, and the business of adjustment was 
painfully slow. Glasgow, because of its 
geographical position as a river port on 
the West Coast, received the bulk of 
Irish immigrants who, at first, did not 
mix too well with the native Scots Cath- 
olics. 

The future Cardinal Manning was 
quick to diagnose the difficulty when he 
traveled all over Western Scotland as 
Apostolic Visitor; and largely as a result 
of his recommendations, the Scottish 
Hierarchy was restored in 1878, with 
two Archbishoprics at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. 












Scots 


here kept the Faith. But monasteries were emptied and despoiled 











Glasgow, with its two suffragan sees of 
Motherwell and Paisley, contains not 
far short of 50 per cent of Scotland’s 
750,000 Catholic population. 


DINBURGH, as a city, is the “in- 

tellectual and cultural capital” of 
Scotland; and its modern international 
Festivals of the arts have shown the 
world how well that title is merited. 
For that reason alone, perhaps, the im- 
pact of minority Catholic thought on 
the traditional center of Calvinism has 
been relatively slight. However, the 
purely spiritual activity of the metro- 
politan see, whose four suffragans ex- 
tend from Aberdeen and the islands of 
the far north to the English border in 
the south, and from Dunkeld in the 
northeast across the mountainous back- 
bone of Scotland to the Hebrides, is an 
immense, full-time task. 

Like England, Scotland is striving to 
recover her sense of continuity with a 
forgotten Catholic past; but the non- 
Catholic Scot retains some of the old 
Calvinist passion for theological contro- 
versy. Religious suspicion dies hard, and 
every now and then a singularly foolish 
public speech by a minister of the Kirk, 
or a crude demonstration by the ex- 
tremist “anti-Roman” Orangemen, will 
arouse the anger of Catholics, who 
nevertheless have learned to expect such 
minor explosions. In this atmosphere, it 
is hardly astonishing that Catholics are 
likely to misunderstand generous mo- 
tives as they are liable to be misunder- 
stood; and so they have tended to keep 
themselves very much to themselves in 
religious and even secular matters. That 
is partly why the majority of eminent 
Scots converts in recent years have been 
anglicized Scots, men who took Dr. 
Johnson at his word and followed “the 
highroad to England.” 

Perhaps it appears a trifle presumptu- 
ous to suggest that political circum- 
stances can become the incidental means 
of breaking down four centuries of segre- 
gation and distrust, or that non-Catholic 
Scotland will automatically accept at its 
face value the unstinted patriotic sup- 
port of three quarters of a million Cath- 
olics—even if that support is given. Un- 
doubtedly the process of integration will 
take time, obviously there will be set- 
backs, and the prospect of entering the 
public arena on a basis of equality as 
Scottish citizens will be difficult for 
many Catholics who have grown up to 
accept the limited advantages of a 
Ghetto-like isolation-in-strength. But 
with these necessary qualifications in 
mind, it can still be said with certainty 
that Scotland is at last fully awake to 
her national opportunities and that her 
Catholic citizens for the first time since 
the ages of the Faith, are beginning to 
stir in sympathy. 
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Winning Converts is 
YOUR Job, Too 


Bishop 
Fulton J. 
Sheen 








There are potential converts at the shop, the bar, the beauty 


parlor. Only a layman can reach them 


by JOSEPH F. BECKMAN, JR. 


* you’re looking for one of the most 
satisfying experiences in the world, 
one that you'll want to repeat again and 
again, bring a convert into the Church. 
There’s nothing like it! 

“The enlistment of the laity in the 
apostolate of winning souls is the most 
important and urgently needed step in 
the development of the convert move- 
ment in America,” writes Father John 
A. O’Brien of Notre Dame in one of his 
many pamphlets on “Convert Making.” 
One of the nation’s leading convert 
makers, he adds, “The efforts of our 
40,000 priests must be supplemented by 
the co-operative missionary zeal of our 
26,000,000 lay Catholics.” 

An increasing number of lay men and 
women, individually and in_ special 
groups like the Convert Makers of Amer- 
ica and the Knights of Columbus, are 
answering the call to bring converts into 
the fold. 

Early last year in Buffalo, N. Y., a 
zealous apostle, Eddie Starko, announced 
his plans to distribute 4,000 posters to 


incite more effort on the part of Catho- ° 


lics in winning souls to the Church. 

Recently in Indianapolis, Indiana, an 
advertising executive, Mr. Mark Gross, 
announced a 570 per cent increase in 
response to the weekly advertisement 
sponsored in the secular press by Indian- 
apolis Council 437, of the Knights of 
Columbus. Noted converts have indi- 
cated their willingness to help with the 
campaign, Mr. Gross declared. 

In Chicago, a man by the name of 
Frank Estes has been distributing Catho- 
lic literature in hospitals, in jails, and 
to the general public through the me- 
dium of pamphlet racks in bus and rail- 
way stations and in other public places 
for more than thirty years. In 1946, Mr. 
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Estes and a few associates were instru- 
mental in winning 243 converts and in 
bringing back 89 fallen-away Catholics. 
In 1947, the number increased -to 322 
converts and 104 lapsed Catholics. 

Think where the Church would be in 
a few years if more and more zealous lay 
persons took up the cause of Christ in a 
manner similar to that of Eddie Starko, 
Mark Gross, and Frank Estes. 

Beyond the fact of God’s grace ob- 
tained through prayer, there are many 
paths to the Church. Good example, es- 
pecially of lay people, is perhaps the 
greatest cause of conversions. 

Recently, a young lady from a bitterly 
anti-Catholic family came to the pastor 
of the Catholic Church in her little rural 
community. “I want to become a Catho- 
lic, Father,” she announced. The priest 
was amazed and eventually asked what 
had aroused her interest in the Church. 

“It’s the way your parishioners live, 
Father,” she said. “I just can’t help ad- 
miring thein. I too want to be a Catho- 
lic.” 

Contact with non-Catholics and fear- 
lessness in speaking of the Church are 
highly important in influencing those 
outside the fold. Although former Sen- 
ator Robert F. Wagner of New York was 
aided in his conversion by the life-long 
prayers of his Catholic wife, of Al Smith 
and his wife Kate, of another political 
friend, James A. Farley, and of his con- 
fidential secretary, Mrs. Marguerite C. 
Hayes, he always remembered the good 
influence of his faithful friend of many 
years, Al Smith. 

They were room-mates in Albany, 
New York, when they were both young 
in politics. Their first night together, 
they arrived at their rooming house in 
the early hours of the morning after a 
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long train ride. They had to be up in 
three hours to attend a political meeting. 
Senator Wagner was already under the 
covers when he noticed Al on his knees 
with his rosary in his hands. 

“Al never forgot his God,” wrote the 
Senator recently in Father John A. 
O’Brien’s book, Road To Damascus. “It 
was as natural for Al to talk about God 
and God's will as it was for him to talk 
politics.” 

Zealous Catholics will learn the dif- 
ference between explaining their Faith 
and arguing about it. They should ex- 
plain Catholic doctrine at every oppor- 
tunity, but should never argue religion. 

Win an argument and you lose a soul,” 


is the experienced observation of Bishop 
Sheen. 


HEN friends are sick or in trou- 

ble, kindness, sympathy, and the 
right piece of literature are wonderful 
means of bringing souls to Christ. Good 
literature is always important. During 
World War II, a young Quaker consci- 
entious objector was en route to a hos- 
pital in West Virginia where he was to 
work. He had read the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi and was trying to live a sim- 
ilar life of poverty—hitch-hiking and 
begging, instead of riding a Pullman and 
feasting. 

With a little time on his hands, he en- 
tered the Catholic Lending Library in 
Cincinnati and after a short talk with a 
sympathetic librarian mentioned that he 
was unable to pray as the people in his 
church ordinarily prayed. The librarian 
gave the young man a copy of The 
Lover to the Beloved, a book which 
treats mental prayer in a special way. 

Later, the young Quaker wrote that 
the book had helped him greatly. In 
the months that followed, the librarian 
continued to send him books and finally 
suggested that he visit the Catholic 
Chaplain at the hospital. He did so and 
soon began instructions. Thus the Life 
of St. Francis, a book on mental prayer, 
and others which a kind librarian sent 
to a searching youth brought him even- 
tually into the Church. 

\lert convert-makers try to learn as 
much about current Catholic literature 
as possible. Even a good novel may be 
the beginning of a conversion. Henry 
Robinson's best-seller, The Cardinal, 
has drawn many persons closer to the 
Church. Thomas Merton’s The Seven 
Storey Mountain is another best-seller 
which has influenced many converts. 

it is also important to know the better 
pamphlets explaining Catholic doctrine. 
During World War II, the G. I. assistant 
of a Protestant chaplain had the task of 
separating Protestant and Catholic liter- 
ature. During weeks and weeks of this 
work, he frequently read Catholic 
pamphlets both for the sake of his job 
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and out of curiosity. Before the war 
was over, he was so irifluenced by Cath- 
olic literature that he decided to enter 
the Church. And he didn’t stop there. 
Soon after his discharge from the service, 
he entered a seminary to begin studies 
for the priesthood. 

In order to answer the questions of 
their non-Catholic friends more clearly, 
zealous Catholics can do nothing better 
than study some of the Catholic apolo- 
getics manuals: The Question Box by 
Conway; Radio Replies, Rumble and 
Carty; Father Smith Instructs Jackson, 
Noll and Fallon; Rebuilding A Lost 
Faith, Stoddard; The Faith Of Millions 
and Truths Men Live By, O’Brien; and 
The Faith Of Our Fathers, Cardinal 
Gibbons. With two or three of these 
books under their reading belts and in 
their libraries for reference, they will be 
well equipped for most questions. 

Bringing those outside the fold to 
Mass or Benediction is another source 
of grace and edification. Scottish novel- 
ist Bruce Marshall received the grace of 
conversion one night many years ago 
when a flash of golden light from the 
high altar of the Jesuit church in Edin- 
burgh drew him inside the open doors. 

The intense devotion of the people 





@ Most women keep secrets as well 
as men. It just takes more women. 





impressed him, although he couldn’t un- 
derstand their actions. “Ma’am,” he 
asked an elderly lady on the way out of 
church, “why do the people in this 
church worship that golden object?” 

“Worship that golden object?” The 
lady could not restrain a friendly smile. 
“Why laddie, we don’t worship that 
golden object. That’s only a monstrance, 
a sort of a throne for God. It’s Christ in 
the Holy Eucharist that we worship. 
That white spot in the center of the 
monstrance is the Real Presence of 
Christ Himself.” 

The experience of attending Bene- 
diction and the little knowledge im- 
parted by the kind woman were enough 
to convince Bruce Marshall that the 
Catholic Church offered what he was 
seeking. It wasn’t too long before he 
began instructions and in a little more 
than a year he was in the Church. 

Along with attending church services, 
interested non-Catholics should be en- 
couraged to pray frequently for light. 
And Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas 
City feels that the prayers should be said 
kneeling, if at all possible. 

Prayers by prospective converts them- 
selves and prayers by those leading them 
to the Faith are the most important steps 
in a successful conversion. Prayers said 


to the Holy Spirit, as well as special lit. 
tle acts of penance, are invaluable in 
obtaining God's grace for searching 
souls. Certainly Our Lady’s famous 
words at Fatima, “Many souls go to hell 
because there is nobody to make sacri- 
fices and to pray for them,” can be ap. 
plied to the convert situation today. 

And penance doesn’t mean only the 
giving up of an occasional bottle of beer, 
cigarettes, coke, or a chocolate sundae, 
Offering a half-hour of baby walking at 
two in the morning; offering the first 
hour of work in the morning at the 
drill press; or being kind to an unwel- 
come guest can be just as powerful. This 
much is true: without prayer and pen- 
ance few converts will find their way 
into the Church. 

It’s quite possible that prayers and 
penance for a particular intention might 
seem to go unrewarded. Perseverance is 
important and also the realization that 
the Mystical Body is far-reaching. God 
may be applying a little prayer or pen- 
ance from America in the vineyard of a 
zealous missionary somewhere half way 
around the world. 


EVERAL years ago, in the wilds of 

New Guinea, a missionary was unex- 
pectedly called to an outpost of his ter- 
ritory two weeks before his regularly 
scheduled visit. A government official was 
convicted of embezzlement and wanted 
to see a priest before he was sent to 
prison. 

After the missionary heard the pris- 
oner’s confession, he walked through 
the public hospital not far away. One 
poor native, a pagan, was tossing in his 
last agony. The missionary stopped to 
explain the truths necessary for salva- 
tion and asked, “Would you like to be 
baptized?” 

“Oh, yes!” the native answered, and 
the ceremony was performed immedi- 
ately. The good missionary knew that 
someone’s prayers for a conversion, per- 
haps ten thousand miles away, had been 
answered by his unexpected visit, for the 
native was buried the next afternoon. 

Today, more than ever, the world is 
looking for the truth, for peace, for 
happiness. And the Catholic Church is 
the only place where these eternal values 
can be found in their entirety. The 
tragedy of the situation is, however, that 
many sincere souls will look in vain be- 
cause there are too few salesmen to bring 
Christ’s message to them. 

Beauty parlors, machine shops, sub- 
urban homes, bar rooms are all full of 
potential converts. But, for the most 
part, the official ministers of Christ are 
seldom called upon to visit these places. 
By whom then can the many shepherd- 
less souls be led to safety within the 
True Fold unless . . . unless thousands 
of lay Catholics show them the way? 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Books for Children 


I HAVE BEEN WAITING for Catholic Book Month to roll 
around so that I could speak my small two cents’ worth 
about it on the subject of children’s books. What I would 
like very much is to see more books for the young that have 
moral value at least implicit in them, a thing that books 
of fiction can easily do but don’t attempt to do very abun- 
dantly today. Why is it that the old books like Little Women 
or the Pepper books or Mark Twain’s boys or the Dickens’ 
books which have children in them—why are these read by 
children still? Because they are well written, yes. But also 
perhaps because they are, shall we say virtuous, in its broad 
sense. The world of childhood is black and white; you are 
good or bad. It is only later that the grays enter life’s pic- 
ture, the fine shadings that produce debatable public deals 
and long theological works on sin. 

Those older children’s books are a complete plant with 
leaves and flowers and roots. They have bones and flesh 
and a spine. Without roots, things wither; without a spine, 
things can’t stand up. So we have the ephemeral books of 
the day which publishers turn out in great volume, enchant- 
ing for a day, valueless for continued reading. The few that 
survive will, | am sure, be found to have a moral. What pub- 
lishers don’t seem to understand, or most authors to realize, 
is that children love and appreciate a moral, sugarcoated, of 
course, but still a moral under the sugar. 

Perhaps this was never better exemplified than in the 
now extinct magazine, Saint Nicholas, the children’s maga- 
zine that really had everything, that was full of fact, fancy, 
and moral values. 

When I look over the long piles of present-day children’s 
books and then look inside, only too many of them seem 
to me like a Hollywood fagade: the outside is fine and deco- 
rative but there is only emptiness within. 

Each year we see a fresh lot come, all the lovely books with 
horses that say funny things and lambs that lose their moth- 
ers or their tails and skunks that are named Flower and 
are lonely for friends. No one minds a certain amount of 
these books. My Father’s Dragon, for instance, is sheer 
delight, and so is Little Black Sambo and Peter Rabbit. 
These stories all have morals too. 

I am very tired of animals who make like human beings. 
And I am tired of machinery that acts human. Lately, every 
other child’s book seems to my jaded eyes to have animated 
and very intelligent animals or machinery. It is a good thing 
children have infinite common sense or they might get con- 
fused. I say let trains carry them for a change and without 
talking about it. Again there is the exception, of course, 
as for example the immortal Little Train that Could. It 
points a moral, by the way. And there are the animal fables 
by the masters. They always point a moral too. 


Baby Angels and Baby Saints 


THIS IS NOT A PLEA for more religious books, for 
there too I sometimes grow weary of superpious little tomes 
full of baby angels and baby saints and baby language. 
Again I put forward my thesis that children are strong and 
can take something not oversentimental. I wish someone 
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would write a life of Our Lord that is really a boy’s child- 
hood, as His must have been. It could be done by, say 
Covelle Newcomb, whose Catholic biographies ought to 
stand at the top of religious gift books for the older child. 

For the little child there is a perfect religious book, but 
I am afraid it is out of print unless Dodd Mead have re- 
cently made another printing. This is the Little Book about 
God, by the painter Lauren Ford, who can paint with her 
words as beautifully as with her brushes. This small book 
is perfect for teaching interestingly to the small child the 
basic facts of both Old and New Testament. It has her 
delightful drawings on every page. 

Sometimes, when lecturing, people have asked me for 
some books for children and I have usually mentioned for 
the older boy or girl Covelle Newcomb’s biographies of Gib- 
bons and Sargent’s Our Land and Our Lady. For the little 
child I have mentioned this one book by Lauren Ford, 
which has everything. When I look at the saccharine little 
angels in some religious books for young children, | wish 
that they could be looking instead at the Lauren Ford 
angels which make sense and mean business. Her angels are 
kin to the alert, wise-eyed cherubs who peer at the Sistine 
Madonna. 

While I was brooding on this subject, I came across a 
newspaper account of a recent discussion on “Books for “To- 
day’s Children” and saw that Phyllis McGinley, herself a 
writer and mother of young children, was saying what I 
had been rather formlessly thinking. She said that many 
current children’s books are spineless and insipid: “Children 
yearn to increase in stature, and reading should help them 
to grow.” So there are two of us, anyway. 

She said also that in the older books, which we now tend 
to laugh at, the stuffiness was not so much in fact as in style. 
That is, of cowrse, true, for those books did have moral 
values. We can throw out the style, but that is no reason for 
throwing .away the values too..As Mrs. McGinley puts it, 
“Children still need stories with a real plot—books that em- 
body a strong moral viewpoint—stories with a moral.” 


Reading and Prayer 


IF ANY ONE WANTS a completely religious book for 
the young child, I should suggest buying the small book 
which Sheed and Ward have recently printed. It is about 
the Rosary and especially the Joyful Mysteries, which are 
really the child’s decade as here related. The pictures are a 
delight, and when the child finishes book and pictures I 
venture to say he will know more about the Rosary than 
he has through the mere mumbling of Hail Mary’s which is 
often all he knows. I have an idea that children will be 
surprised to learn how much more there is than rote 
prayer to the Rosary, that it is a story in itself in that it 
represents the events in the life of Our Lady and her Son. 
The pictures look like real events; they are full of the 
happy home life of the Baby and the young Boy, yet in 
each there is a text of meditation and prayer, scaled to the 
child’s grasp. This is a book which the grown-up must 
read to the child. They will really be praying together, then, 
but intelligently praying which is surely the essence of prayer 
for us all, young and old. 
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Breokliygn’s Terriers 


As we go to press, one of the most 
underrated basketball teams in the na- 
tion is little St. Francis College of 
Brooklyn. Up to now, the Terriers have 
won eight of the nine games played, 
their lone setback being a heartbreak- 
ing 59-58 defeat by high-ranking New 
York University. However, the Terriers 
atoned for that in great measure by 
upsetting Fordham 54-52 in a game 
that was a thriller from start to finish. 

For years, St. Francis has been looked 
upon as one of the stronger of the small 
college quintets in the country but few 
people realize that while St. Francis 
registration is about the same as ever, 
the basketball team has grown and 
grown and is now a big boy. It has 
proved in its eight victories and even 
in its lone defeat that it is capable of 
matching shots and passes with the best 
around. As a matter of fact, just one 
little break in the N.Y.U. game would 
have the Terriers, and not the Violets, 

nked with the elite. However, some 
remaining games—with St. John’s of 
Brooklyn, Seton Hall, Manhattan, and 
Siena, all basketball powers—are the 
ones that will make or break the little 
Five from Brooklyn. 

St. Francis closed out a_ successful 
1950-51 campaign by capturing the Na- 
tional Catholic Invitational Tourney at 
Albany, N. Y. For the Terriers, it was 
1 long-awaited laurel, since in the two 
previous National Catholic Tourneys, 
St. Francis advanced to the final round 
only to taste defeat. It was a thrilling 
win for the Brooklynites, and coaches, 
writers, broadcasters, and fans were 
unanimous in the acclaim of Dan 
Lynch, the Terrier coach, for having 
performed a well-nigh perfect job. 

Speaking of Dan Lynch, here is a 
young man who has been long known 

and respected in the basketball world. 
\s a youngster with the St. Augustine 
combine in Brooklyn, he was twice 
named to the New York City all- 
scholastic team—in 1932 and 1933. In 
934, he entered St. Francis College and 
vas immediately tabbed by the then 
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head coach, Rody Cooney, as a potential 
star. His first season on the Terrier 
five proved the accuracy of Cooney’s 
judgment. Dan grabbed a starting berth 
on the team, and he was never displaced 
during his four-year stay at the Fran- 
ciscan Institution. He went on to win 
national recognition by being twice 
named to the Metropolitan Collegiate 
All-Star squads. It was his coolness 
under pressure, his ability to think, as 
well as his mastery of the details of the 
game, that made him such an outstand- 
ing player. 

Since becoming head coach at St. 
Francis in 1948, Dan has continued his 
winning ways. It is his current ambition 
to be the first coach ever to win the 
N.C.1.T. two years in a row. 

Eight lettermen returned from last 
year’s fine team to give the current 
squad a firm underpinning. It’s a pretty 
big team for a small college and Capt. 
Ray Rudzinski, who stands at six feet 
even, is the smallest member of the 
starting five. But he is a splendid leader. 


6/2 Vern Stokes, who:because he can 
outjump men several inches taller has 
earned the nickname of “The Kanga- 
Foo,” has already received wide and 
justly deserved acclaim. He is a treme: 
dous rebounder, a good floor man, and 
a constant scoring threat. 

6’4 Jack Walsh has improved game 
by game since winning a starting berth 
last year and his poise has carried the 
Terriers through many a trying moment, 
Jack was voted the outstanding defen. 
sive player in the Catholic tournament 
last year. 

Also 6/4, Tom Coogan has earned 
himself a doubtful distinction in the 
history of St. Francis College basket- 
ball. Though only a Junior, Tom al- 
ready has been ejected from more games 
via the personal foul route than any 
other Terrier, past or present. But 
Coach Lynch wouldn’t curb him for the 
world. Coogan is the workhorse of the 
squad, and his all-out determination, 
while it may occasionally catch the dour 
eyes of the officials, has spurred his team 
to many a victory that it otherwise 
might not have achieved. 

Bellwether of the Terrier attack is 
6’7 Hank Daubenschmidt, a tough man 
to stop underneath the basket. Agile 
and with a good pair of hands, he is 
well on his way to being the top scorer 
in Terrier court history. 

Not on the starting five as a rule, but 
mighty important in the St. Francis 
scheme of things, are such fiae courtmen 
as Marty Conway, Marty Donohue, 
Frank Dentico, Bob Goeller, Bob Keith, 
John Prenderville, Frank Sainato, and 
Elliot Press. 

A small seating capacity in its gym- 
nasium has caused many a college to 





.The Saint Francis Terriers with coach Dan Lynch (circle) 
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y its.home basketball games in large 
commercial arenas under outside pro- 
motion. The St. Francis College gym- 
nasium seats but 400, so the officials of 
the college have solved the seating prob- 
jem by leasing the Second Corps Artil- 
ly Armory in Brooklyn for their more 
important home games. 

We hope in these few paragraphs 
that we have given you a picture of a 
gall college playing basketball in a 
big way and yet not for a moment for- 
getting that basketball is just a game 
and that there are more important 
things in an institution of learning. 


Buddy and the Blind 


Sports figures are constantly invited 
to attend various functions such as 
Communion breakfasts, father and son 
sports nights, Holy Name smokers, and 
numerous other activities. They usu- 
ally take them in stride, feeling that they 
are a vital part of the American scene. 
But when Johnny Heffernan of Union 
City asked me to get some sports people 
to appear at the annual Christmas party 
given by St. Michael’s C.Y.O. of Union 
City at St. Joseph’s Home for the Blind, 
I admit I was a bit apprehensive. What 
to do? What to talk about? What 
stories would appeal to them? 

So I called up Buddy Hassett, the 
former New York Yankee first baseman. 
Buddy has a fine voice and at least he 
could sing. Then I invited Ray Miller, 
one of boxing’s top referees. At least he 
could tell how he was the only man 
ever to knock out the great Jimmy 
McLarnin. Then I asked John “Honey” 
Russell, coach of the fine Seton Hall 
College basketball team and one of pro- 
fessional basketball’s all-time greats. 

On the way to the Home, Mr. Hef- 
fernan told us that we would probably 
have a more enjoyable evening than the 
blind folks we were supposed to enter- 
tain. He was right. I have never spent 
a more enjoyable or uplifting evening. 
When we arrived, the folks were singing 
Christmas carols and beautifully. They 
were all having such a good time. 

I first introduced Honey Russell, 
whose team is currently one of the 
leaders in the nation. They listened 
very attentively while Honey told them 
about basketball at Seton Hall, the 
problems of a college basketball coach, 
and some of the humorous incidents 
that occur during the season. Most 
humorous, they thought, was the time 
Seton Hall’s big center, Walter Dukes, 
who is 6 feet, 11 inches tall, arrived 
at Madison Square Garden and dis- 
covered that he had forgotten to bring 
his shoes, size 15. Well, they looked in 
every dressing room at the Garden for 
a pair of shoes large enough but the 
largest they could find was size 14. 
Seton Hall couldn’t play without Dukes 
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A songfest for the blind conducted by Buddy Hassett at the piano. Next 
to him is Ray Miller, boxing referee; leaning on piano, 





Don Dunphy, The 


Sign’s sports columnist, and in rear, coach Honey Russell of Seton Hall 


and Walter couldn’t play without shoes, 
so they forced him into the size 14’s. 
He just about made it and Seton Hall 
just about won the game. Big Walter 
had sore tootsies for days to come. 

Ray Miller talked at length about his 
ring career and then mentioned a fight 
he refereed at the Polo Grounds last 
summer. It was the semi-final to the 
Ray Robinson-Randy Turpin middle- 
weight championship fight which drew 
such a large crowd to the New York 
Giants ball park. 

The principals in this bout were 
heavyweights Aaron Wilson and Elkins 
Brothers, who by the way is only one 
person. It was a whale of a scrap while 
it lasted, but finally Wilson took charge. 
He battered Brothers terrifically and 
had him on the verge of a knockout 
when the bell ended the round. 

Worried about Brothers’ condition, 
Miller went to his corner between 
rounds to find out how the boxer was. 
Miller asked Brothers if he knew where 
he was. Brothers looked up at Ray with 
a sad smile. 

“Mr. Miller” he said, “Ah knows I’m 
at the Polo Grounds and Ah’s catch- 
ing.” 

Buddy Hassett told of many of the 
incidents of his interesting baseball 
career and capped it all with a yarn 
about the year he broke into the big 
leagues with the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
Casey Stengel (remember him?) was 
manager of the Dodgers at the time 
and this incident occurred during spring 
training. Buddy, very anxious to win 
a regular job, (which he ultimately 


did), had a bad time this particular 
afternoon when the Dodgers dropped 
an exhibition game to another big 
league team. Buddy particularly felt 
very bad in the dressing room after the 
game. Stengel was saying nothing. 

Finally a ten-year-old kid broke the 
silence by racing through the door and 
yelling, “I want a ball. Gimme a ball.” 

Dan Comerford, the Dodgers’ club- 
house man, chased the kid out. But two 
minutes later, the youngster was back 
yelling for a ball. Again Dan shooed 
him away. But the boy was back a 
moment later, still screaming for a ball. 
Comerford was about to give him more 
than a ball when Casey called a halt. 
He beckoned to the kid to come to him. 

“Son,” said Casey, “Did I hear you 
say you wanted a baseball?” “That's 
right,” said the youth. 

“Tell you what to do,” said Stengel. 
“We have a game out here tomorrow. 
You stand out there behind Hassett and 
you'll get plenty of baseballs.” Which 
I thought was quite a story for Buddy 
to tell on himself. 

After that, Buddy, who might have 
had a singing career if he had not 
chosen baseball, entertained with some 
beautiful Irish melodies. 

Then the folks from the Home gath- 
ered around the sports people and asked 
them many a question about this sport 
and that, this personality and that one. 
Some of them have an amazing store of 
sports knowledge. 

As you can see from the accompany- 
ing picture from the Jersey Journal we 
all had a wonderful time. 
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PLUS 


TRITION 


GAYNOR MADDOX 


Supt. Larry J. Babin. He attacked low scholastic records through the community stomach 


Can poor eating habits affect your 


children’s scholastic records? 


Here is what 


they discovered down in Louisiana 


eee Parish, a poor county 
/ Xon the-shores of the lower Missis- 
ippi, is attracting the attention of edu- 
everywhere because it has fa- 
shioned a school program that centers 
the interests of the whole. community 
round a single theme. The theme is 
tter nutrition. And the program has 
%t only improved living conditions 
\roughout the parish: it has also raised 
scholastic rating of the schools above 
national average. 
Che parish is in one of the poorer sec- 
ms of Louisiana, a State sometimes 
lled “the most illiterate in the Union.” 
Nearly all its 23,000 people trace ances- 
to those Acadian exiles who are cele- 
rated in Longfellow’s Evangeline, the 
French folk who were driven from the 
village of Grand Pre in Nova Scotia 
the English burned it to the 
ground in 1755 


cators 


when 
1755. 

Che sky was turning red as I waited 
in Donaldsonville, the county seat, for 
Larry J. Babin, a descendant of the ex- 
iled Acadians and superintendent of 


ar 


schools. In the next few days I was to 
learn firsthand how after twenty-five 
years of struggle and tenacity he has 
been able to build—in an area where 
many families get some form of welfare 
help—a rural educational system rated 
as one of most vital in the country. 
The only sound basis for progress, 
whether in education or life, he told me 
over and over again, is to exhaust all 
the resources around you before seeking 
help elsewhere. 

Although Babin’s school system was 
rated above the national average in 
1944, standardized tests showed that his 
children were below the average 
scholastically. During World War II, 
Babin had been a local leader in the 
national campaign to keep America 
strong through better nutrition. The 
knowledge of nutrition which he gained 
convinced him that the poor eating hab- 
its of his children had much to do with 
their apathy toward Readin’, ’Ritin’, 
and ’Rithmetic. Therefore he deter- 
mined to attack their low scholastic rec- 


ord directly through the community 
stomach. 

He was not interested in theories of 
nutrition. He wanted to find out what 
was wrong with the particular diets of 
his school children and what the Ascen- 
sion community could do about it. So 
the teachers made a survey of their pu- 
pils’ food habits. Each youngster was 
asked to write down the foods he ate 
for breakfast, luncheon, and dinner for 
seven days. 

The University’s agricultural experi- 
ment station evaluated the reports. Only 
1 per cent of the twenty-five hundred 
children in the Ascension schools had 
what nutritionists call a “good diet.” Ap- 
proximately a third had poor diets. 

Babin was shocked. He brass-banded 
the bad news throughout the parish.” At 
public meetings, in private exhortation, 
at fairs, in banks, and churches he in- 
sisted that improving the children’s nu- 
trition was the parish’s problems, not 
something the state or federal govern- 
ment should do. Soon housewives and 
merchants, bankers and clergymen, and 
even politicians formed committees and 
campaigned for better diets. Storekeep- 
ers and lunch-counter operators were 
persuaded to sell fluid milk and citrus 
juices and whole-grain cereals never 
stocked before. They found that busi- 
ness increased. 
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At the same time a county-wide 
theckup was made to learn what the 
food resources actually were. Babin, the 
educational realist, saw no sense in tell- 
jng a pupil to drink four glasses of milk_ 
aday if there was no cow on his father’s 
farm. 

"Small farmers came to meetings where 
ggricultural teachers explained that the 
faising of more cows and pigs and chick- 
ens and green vegetables was a form 
of health insurance for their children 
and themselves. 







OWEVER, the main drive was made 
through schools. During the sum- 
mer Babin held a work conference at 
which the teachers learned some rough- 
and-tumble nutrition under the direc- 
tion of a trained nutritionist. When the 
fall term began every teacher was 
equipped to become a factor in the drive. 
Nutrition was not taught as a separate 
course. It was integrated into every 
subject in the curriculum, both primary 
and high school, and each teacher— 
whether of arithmetic, spelling, geogra- 
phy, English, drawing, or geometry— 
became also a teacher of nutrition. 

For example, the younger children, 
after being told how much vitamin C 
(one of the major lacks in their diet) 
there is in one strawberry, learned 
arithmetic by adding the total amount 
of vitamin C in a serving of ten berries. 
The most frequently misspelled words 
in the reports of foods eaten for seven 
days were made part of the spelling 
lists. Children were encouraged to write 
compositions about helping their fathers 
plant cabbage and other vegetables or 
about taking good care of the chickens 
so that each member of the family could 
have at least three eggs a week. 

Babin wanted his children to eat 
nutrition as well as learn about it. To- 
gether with his teacher committees and 
parents, he inaugurated an extensive 
hot-lunch program for Ascension’s five 
schools. He did not seek for a super- 
visor outside his available resources. 
Instead, he picked one of his own 
teachers who had not only shown en- 
thusiasm, ability, and love of children, 
but also liked to eat. 

The lunches cost the children only 
ten cents. Funds from the local school 
board and surplus foods from the 
federal government, plus frequent gifts 
from parents’ barnyards or gardens, 
keep the price down. In order to sim- 
plify the teaching of nutrition the 
protective foods are rated one point 
each—one for a serving of meat, fish, 
eggs or cheese, one for green vegetables, 
one for yellow vegetables, one for a 
glass of milk, a serving of orange juice 
or fresh fruit, a slice of whole-wheat 
bread, and so on. A good diet must 
include fourteen points a day. The 
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Superintendent Babin confers with members of parish and state 
agencies. Their aim is improvement of — through proper 
education. Parents as well as children are included in program 








A high school teacher lectures on nutrition to a class in 
social studies. The nutrition program has caused an improve- 
ment not only in eating, but in farming and community spirit 


The children enjoy a hot lunch at school. Half of the * 
quired vitamins per day are supplied in this nutritious meal. 
The parents are taught to supply the other necessary vitamins 
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lunch at school provides at least seven 
of the fourteen points. Copies of the 
week’s menus are sent to parents to 
make it easier for them to plan the 
other meals for their children. 


OST of the funds for equipment 
i and buildings come from money 
raised by the parents themselves. The 
shack used for a lunchroom at the Gon- 
zales school was a firctrap. Babin prom- 
ised to put a roof on a new building if 
the parents built the walls. They did it 
by borrowing money from the bank on 
personal notes. They assessed themselves 
fifty cents a week for each of their chil- 
dren and ran cake and food sales to pay 
off the loan, It took less than a year. 

The Dutchtown school gives an 
annual community fair to raise funds. 
A father’s committee helped their sons 
build tables for the lunchroom and 
other fathers helped install the electric 
wiring. In all the schools the teachers 
encourage the children to invite their 
parents to lunch. Often fathers turn 
up with the mothers, cager to sce the 
show. 

By 1950 the food habits of the 
Ascension children had changed hope- 
fully. More than a third then had good 
diets, compared to the 1943 figure 
when only one out of a hundred ate 
well. The percentage of poor diets 
had dropped way down, too, from one 


out of three in 1914 to one out of 
twenty in 1950. But that was not all. 
The scholastic. rating of Ascension 


schools, below the national average in 
1943, was now well above it. 

These figures are based on a study 
of the program made in 1951 by Dr. 
F. E. Whitehead, of the Harvard School 
of Public Health. Funds for the study 


came from a grant to Harvard Uni- 
versity by the Nutrition Foundation 
and Swift & Co. Between 1944 and 


1948, Dr. Whitehead, then working at 
Louisiana. State University, had served 
effectively as nutrition adviser. 

Larry Babin, the magneto that still 
sparks this industrial drive forward, was 
born with an urge -to teach. His first 
pupil was his mother. He taught her 
to read. One of eleven children, he 
was born in the Dutchtown section 
of the parish about sixty-five years ago. 
He tells with pride that his father was 
always willing to take his horses from 
the plow when the local school teacher 
had to be met at the nearest railroad 
twenty miles away. He was graduated 
from L.S.U. in Baton Rouge. At college 
he played the French horn in the varsity 
band. His ambition was to become a 
concert violinist, but the family was 
too poor to pay for lessons. 

He doesn’t look like the son of a 
homesteader. Of medium height, with 
well-shaped head and wavy gray hair, 
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unhurried in movement, he wears well- 
cut suits, handsome’ white shirts and 
carefully selected ties. At times he 
uses French words (a common Louisi- 
ana practice), giving them the soft 
elegance of his cultivated pronuncia- 
tion. He limps almost imperceptibly. “I 
probably had a touch of infantile 
paralysis when I was a boy. But we 
didn’t know anything about that in 
those days.” 


E is consistent in his belief that ed- 

ucation must begin with familiar 
facts. Most textbooks are published in 
the North and written by teachers in 
Northern universities, he explained, 
adding that his school children never 
saw bushels of wheat, fields of rye, the 
Hudson River, or other examples used 
in Northern textbooks. Therefore he 
and his teachers have written supple- 
mentary material in local terms, sub- 
stituting sugar cane, cotton, the Missis- 
sippi River, and the levees for un- 
familiar Northern objects. The familiar 
local material is mimeographed and 
bound in clamped paper-covered book- 
lets for use in the classes. 

Babin held his first work conference 
in nutrition in 1944. He paid his 
teachers fifty dollars a week for attend- 
ing. This brought him into conflict with 
the school board. A teacher, the board 
argued, should stick to the tried and 
tested Three R’s. The superintendent 
was warned to stop his socialist program 
of nutrition education and hot lunches. 
But Larry Babin can put a lifetime of 
meaning into his quietly spoken “No.” 
It sounds like the low, long-sustained, 
far-off whistle on the Texas and Pacific 
Railroad that runs through the parish. 
He gave this defiant coo to the pro- 
testing members and then wrote letters 
to parents. He explained why his 
proposed program was essential to the 
welfare of their children and urged 


them. to help him carry it through. He 


won. 

The Ascension program of better 
nutrition and better living follows the 
children right through their own front 
doors. What they learn at school they 
carry into their homes. The mothers 
who visit the school lunchroom get 
interested in modern stoves and re- 
frigerators, the way all the windows 
are screened, and the insistence on the 
purest water supply. “Then they tell 
their husbands,” Babin explains. 

At Dutchtown school I stood with 
Babin outside the lunchroom watching 
the children line up to wash their hands 
before going inside. They were fresh, 
healthy-looking youngsters, some bare- 
footed but all cleanly dressed. They 
applauded gleefully as their superin- 
tendent and I bent down to wash our 
hands, . too. 








The hot food smelled good. The 
children filed past the serving counter 
and took their trays to low, family. 
sized tables. Before digging into the 
beef stew, mashed potatoes, peas, cab. 
bage, salad, whole-wheat bread, and a 
hunk of white cake with a lurid topping 
of cherries, and of course a half pint 
container of milk, each child asked a 
blessing either aloud or in silence, the 


_ Catholics blessing themselves, the others 


bowing their heads. 


ABIN and I sat with them. It was 
the only good meal I had in the 
parish, even though I did have trouble 
finding space for my knees. A young fa- 
ther and mother joined us. “We have a 
child in each grade, from the first to the 
eight, except the seventh,” the father 
told me. “With seven children telling us 
every day what they eat in school, their 
mother just had to learn all this nutri- 
tion way of feeding them. Getting so 
I don’t eat the way I used to myself.” 
Later, Babin and I were invited to 
dinner at the home of a family with 
three children at the Dutchtown school. 
The father works in the oil refineries. 
We had a real American company din- 
ner, not a traditional Southern meal. 
There was soup, roast chicken, and 
mashed potatoes, buttered lima beans, 
hot biscuits, fruit salad and apple crisp. 
It tasted good to this Yankee. The 
hostess told me she got the dessert 
recipe from the school lunch supervisor 
because her children insisted she make 
it. She had learned how to quick-freeze 
the lima beans from her own garden at 
a food conservation meeting held in the 
school. 

It was late when we drove back. Babin 
was tired, for I had worn him down in 
the last few days. But soon he began 
to talk. “In 1943, our scholastic record 
was low. Today it is all right. What 
happened? This: through our classroom 
teachers we began to educate the whole 
child, not only his mind, but his little 
belly, his teeth, and his eyes and his 
daddy and his mammy.” 

He moved his arm-in an embracing 
semicircle. “It was done not only by the 
teachers, but by the local school board, 
the clubs, the churches, public officials, 
and of course, the parents. That’s why 
we say it was a program of improve- 
ment in living through community edu 
cation—everybody got in on the act.” 

I was flying home in the morning. 
We stopped for a farewell snack at one 
of the eating places near his headquar- 
ters in Donaldsonville. He ordered 
shrimp. “Our local river shrimp, not 
gulf shrimp,” he told the Creole wait- 
ress, and then turned to me and smiled. 

“In eating, as in education and life, 
always exhaust the resources around you 
before seeking elsewhere.” 
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WINDS OF MORNING 


By H. L. Davis. 
William Morrow. 


344 pages. 
$3.50 


Book - of - the - Month 
Club  recommenda- 
tions notwithstanding, 
this saga of the rough 
Columbia River terri- 
tory fails to deliver 
the Sunday punch 
promised the reader. 
Stripped of _ their 
homespun philoso- 





HL L. Davis 


phizing, their atmospheric profanity and 
lusty vulgarisms, the personalities in the 
plot are suddenly vapid, the pace slug- 
gish. 

Protagonist of the book is Pap Hen- 


dricks, a tough-tongued, softhearted 
wanderer returned to the Northwest of 
his youth to catch up on some long- 
standing responsibilities which he had 
shrugged off when his children were 
small. His story is unfolded by sheriff's 
assistant Amos Clarke, who fell heir to 
the task of helping the old-timer move 
a herd of wild horses into open coun- 
try as the aftermath of an unsuccessful 
court tangle with Hendricks’ boss, Ves 
Busick. 

Hearsay about Pap Hendricks, filter- 
ing into town, lent him the reputation 
of an eccentric curiosity. But Amos 
found him to be a loyal, gruffly senti- 
mental companion on the road, remi- 
niscing nostalgically on the past and 
bemoaning the changes time had 
wrought on familiar sites. 

Their continual search for fresh pas- 
tures linked them inevitably with vari- 
ous of Hendricks’ neighboring off-spring, 
a ne’er-do-well clan whose escapades 
provided reason enough for Pap’s want- 
ing to remain anonymous to them. One 
daughter was suspiciously implicated in 
the shooting of her husband; a son 
toyed with polite blackmail and winked 
at murder; the others speculated at in- 
tervals on how much their father’s death 
would bring. Altogether, a more deg- 
nerate slot you’d hardly find in any 
closet of family skeletons—and hardly 
worth saving, though Pap, in a burst 
of delayed-action paternalism, was de- 
termined to do what he could on this 
trip. 

The novel’s worth-while moments oc- 
cur in the descriptions which suggest the 
beauty of this untamed country in its 
elemental state. . 

LOIS SLADE. 
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THE ENCHANTING WITCH 


By M. J. Farrell. 245 pages. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00 
The “witch” of the title is the attractive 
Angel, a widow with two grown chil- 
dren. Her life is centered in them and 
in her home, a “tiny castle perched 
hysterically on the edge of a cliff” on 
the southern coast of Ireland. 

The slim plot concerns the home- 
coming of her aviator son, Julian, after 
World War II. Angel’s plans are upset 
by his arrival with an American fiancée. 
Sally, a Red Cross entertainer, and her 
further scheming has a profound effect 
on those around her. There is Slaney, 
her daughter, red-haired and seventeen, 
arousing the unexpected interest of 
their neighbor Chris, recently returned 
from the war in Burma. Even more 
strangely affected is Oliver, agent for 
the four-hundred-acre estate, devoted to 
his work and to Angel who gave him 
friendship when most needed. A meta- 
morphosis is produced in Tiddley, an 
unobtrusive niece who augments the 
proceeds of the farm with her precious 
flowers. 

In the castle, inadequately staffed as 
so many Irish castles nowadays, Birdie 
reigns over the kitchen. Constantly 
at war with young Finn, ex-poacher 
pressed into service as butler, crisis after 
crisis develops with the arrival of 
Walter, Sally’s factotum, valet to her 
former husband. 

It would be unfair to tell the story 
of Angel and her witchery, and it would 
be equally unfair to read the novel 
merely for its delightful drama and 
farce. Miss Farrell’s writing deserves 
slow reading to appreciate the fine and 
careful style, incisive and clearcut and 
more than a little biting. 

ANNA RUSSELL. 


CLARA 
By Lonnie Coleman. 
E. P. Dutton. 


The gruesome 
some who are protago- 
nists of Clara, tale of 
degeneracy below the 


286 pages. 
$3.00 


two- 





Mason-Dixon Line, 
are Lilian Sayre, its 
whiny narrator, and 
Clara, her husband's 
Negro serving girl. 
Clara may seem a Lonnie Coleman 


lovely character to Mr. Coleman and 
the blurb writer, but to the less sus- 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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ceptible reader her undoubted com- 
petence as cook and upstairs maid does 
not excuse a consistent outraging of 
common decency, to say nothing of the 
moral law. 

Lilian, poor white trash that she is, 
was born to hard luck. Married to a 
drunkard, childless, with a mad aunt 
on her hands, Randall, her nephew, is 
her only joy. He is snatched from her 
by the U.S. Navy and—Clara being a 
mournful thing—is slain in the first wave 
of invasion barges at Gela, Sicily. 

After decades of fussing and feuding, 
Lilian and Clara settle down to an im- 
probably chummy old age together. As 
there are large lapses of time between 
the various sections of the book, we are 
not shown the character development 
which might have made this unlikely 
ending more plausible. 

The style is remarkable; the story is 
told in Lilian’s continuous whimper— 
one so unrelieved and continuous that 
we feel like the Ancient Mariner's vic- 
tim, a captive audience to an account 
of unremitting woe. 

Mr. Coleman has allowed poor Lilian 
one compensation, however. He mar- 
ried her off young to the richest man in 
town, so at least she spends her thirty 
years of being miserable in comfort. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


THE CONFIDENT YEARS 


By Van Wyck Brooks. 
E. P. Dutton. 


The Confident Years, 
a regional study of the 
period between 1885 
and 1915, brings to a 
close Brooks’ histori- 
cal series, Makers and 
Finders: A History of 
the Writer in America, 
1800 to 1915. It is not 
a study of writersVan Wyck Brooks 


against the background of history, but 
rather of men and women who are mak- 
ing literary and social history. Brooks 
writes with enthusiasm, catching the 
tone and temper of almost every part 
of the nineteenth century, giving a sense 
of the importance and vitality of Amer- 
ican writing. 

The book will be important to stu- 
dents of American literature because of 
its scope and inclusiveness and its treat- 
ment of minor writers, who sometimes 
hold the mirror up to nature better than 
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627 pages. 
$6.00 
















FIRST SPRING BOOKS 





SATAN 


An Anthology of Essays 
on the Devil 
Edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. 


All about the devil. If his best trick is to 
be quite unknown and unreckoned with, 
this book should fix him! There are 31 
contributions, including ‘The Devil Him- 
self’ by Walter Farrell, O. P., “Exorcism 
and Diabolical Manifestation” by F. X. 
Maguart and “Satan in Our Day” by Dom 
Alois Mager. It’s just as well to know what 
we are up against and what our best de- 


fences are. $5.50 February 15 
ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH 
LABRE 


By Agnes de la Gorce 
Translated by Rosemary Sheed 


If you have tried to admire this saint from 
afar, but have been rather glad you didn’t 
know him, this is the book for you. St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre emerges as a gentle, 
singularly attractive man, a forerunner of, 
and a pattern for, the unhappy “D.P.s” of 
our day. $3.00 February 22 


THE PEOPLE’S PRIEST 
By Bishop John C. Heenan 


A book written for priests, by one of them 
(it was written before Bishop Heenan was 
consecrated). It is on what a parish priest 
should be, how he should behave, how he 
can best get himself and his flock to heaven. 
Like Vessel of Clay, also written for priests, 
the laity are likely to take it to their hearts 
too. $2.75 February 15 


RETURN TO CHESTERTON 
By Maisie Ward 


There will never be an end to books on 
Chesterton: they will still be being written 
in a hundred—possibly in a thousand— 
years. But much of what is written then 
will necessarily depend on such books as 
this, written by people who knew him. 
Maisie Ward has interviewed all kinds of 
people from his barber and taxi-driver to 
the literary figures with whom he was most 
intimate, not forgetting his American hosts 
on his visits to this country. There are illus- 
trations by Chesterton himself. 

$4.50 February 22 

Order from Your Bookstore 


Our new Trumpet will be about ready when you 
read this, with news of all our spring books. 
Don't miss it. Ask Teresa MacGill to send it 
to you, free and postpaid. 
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great writers. There are times, however, 
when the treatment of minor writers is 
extended too far and the picture loses 
focus. James Huneker, critic and pro- 
moter of the arts, hardly deserves all the 
attention given him, nor is it easy to 
see how Thorstein Veblen, epic novel- 
ist, is one of the “important seminal 
minds of the future.” 

The evaluation of literature is very 
subjective too—Brooks likes the peasant 
mind which is wrestling with its en- 
vironment, groping in the dark for the 
meaning of experience, trying to solve 
the riddle of a society, happy and confi- 
dent on top, but underneath bitter and 
dwarfed. Such preoccupations are all 
right, of course, but are no guarantee of 
literary excellence. 

Brooks has little to say for the critics 
—he thinks Paul Elmer More was out 
of touch with his age, was taken up with 
individual and ethical values in an age 
concerned with social problems, even 
believed in original sin. T. S. Eliot 
suffers almost the same fate. Brooks is 
at his best when re-creating stories he 
likes, at his worst in shadowboxing with 
political or philosophical values. He 
may be right, of course, but all this has 
little to do with the task he essayed, a 
history of writers in America. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


BISHOP SHEIL AND THE CYO 
By Roger L. Treat. 211 pages. 
Julian Messner, Inc. $3.00 


The life story of Bishop Sheil long has 
needed telling. So, too, has the com- 
panionate saga of the Catholic Youth 
Organization, that inspired network of 
agencies through which this famed Chi- 
cago clergyman works his singular — and 
magnificent — brand of Catholic Action. 

To say that this brisk but affectionate 
chronicle approaches both while en- 
compassing neither is not so much criti- 
cism as classification, for the author 
quite explicitly has set his sights on a 
different—and somewhat narrower — 
horizon. What Mr. Treat has attempted 
in Bishop Sheil and the CYO is not the 
definitive work this fascinating dual- 
subject so richly deserves, but a sort 
of primer which it no less urgently 
needs. 

Here, then, in outline, is the story 
of the CYO—from its earliest days as 
a fixation in the mind of a young prison 
chaplain, through the first of the now 
famous boxing tournaments, to the 
present state of conglomerate activity 
ranging all the way from a university 
to a junk business. In the telling, Mr. 
Treat occasionally oversentimentalizes, 
and captious readers may question a 
somewhat surprising disregard for dates 
and an umnaccountably poor job of 
proofreading. 

On balance, though, (and taken on 
its own terms) Bishop Sheil and the 
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CYO is at once a readable and much- 
needed introduction to a big, bold, and 
beautiful concept of Christian charity 
and a loving tribute to the rare human 
being behind it. That the stature of 
the book does not match that of its sub- 
ject will, perhaps, disturb only those 
who find it impossible to settle for any- 
thing less than a great book about a 
great man. CLARE POWERS. 


THE ACCUSED 


By Alexander Weissberg. 
Simon & Schuster. 


This long, bulky book 
is a first-person ac- 
count of three years in 
Russian prisons, from 
1937 until the author's 
deliverance into the 
hands of the Gestapo 
in 1940. Mr. Weiss- 
berg, an Austrian 
physicist and a Com- A+ Weissberg 
munist, was working in the Ukraine at 
the time of his arrest by the GPU. A 
critic (but not very vocal) of Stalin and 
Soviet bureaucracy, he nonetheless did 
the work required of him. Yet he was 
taken into custody and accused of high 
crimes against the state. 

There followed long days of prison 
and long hours of questioning by the 
secret police. By his own account, Mr. 
Weissberg was not co-operative. He 
took delight in  cross-examining his 
captors and in refusing to make the con- 
fessions they sought of him. From his 
memory he reconstructs many of these 
battles of wits, and they make tense 
reading. 

Indeed, Mr. Weissberg’s experiences 
seem incredible, so far removed are they 
from the world in which most of us 
live. It is as though they took place 
on another planet, but we have an I-was- 
there account of what happened, as 
vividly and as thrillingly presented as a 
first-class detective story. 

Mr. Weissberg was one of many ar- 
rested in the Great Purge, and one of 
the very few to survive and write about 
it. It is his theory that the Purge was 
not aimed against plotters, wreckers, 
and diversionists (of whom there were 
some but not many), but primarily 
against lovers of ireedom. Stalin, the 
author believes, sought through the 
Purge to silence not only his enemies 
but his critics, to enslave the Soviet 
people by fear, to silence all but the 
Stalinists. It’s an interesting conjecture, 
and Mr. Weissberg argues his point with 
skill. 

The Accused, for all its color, is over- 
long, and even Arthur Koestler’s praise 
in the introduction is not enough to sus- 
tain most readers through frequently 
involved episodes. 


518 pages. 
$4.00 
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Visual Units Especially De- 
signed for the Classroom 





All Audio-Visual productions are beauti- 
fully executed in FULL COLOR for maxi- 
mum effectiveness. All Audio-Visual pro- 
ductions, conceived primarily as teaching 
aids, accent the APPLICATION of their 
message to daily life. 


RECENT AUDIO-VISUAL 
PRODUCTIONS: 
Mother Seton. Visualized life of the Foun- 
dress of the American Sisters of Charity. 
Sponsored by the Mother Seton Guild. 
121 Frames. 3 Twelve-inch records. .$18.75 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help. The dramatic 
history of “Mary's favorite portrait of her- 
self.’’ 

45 Frames. 2 Twelve-inch records. .$15.00 


Come Follow Me. The call to ithe priest- 
hood seen in the life of St. Peter. 

65 Frames. 3 Twelve-inch records. .$15.00 
The Wonder Worker. Visualized history 
of “Everybody's Saint Anthony.” 

54 Frames. 2 Twelve-inch records. .$15.00 
The Hail Mary. The Fifteen Mysteries of 
the Rosary, beautifully interpreted. 

69 Frames. 3 Twelve-inch Records. .$15.00 
(All units with complete Ecclesiastical 
Approbation) 

For complete information as to how YOU 
can become a CVE subscriber and share in 
the benefits of Subscription, contact your 
nearest CVE distributor or write direct to 


CATHOLIC VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC. 


147 Bleecker Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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An out-and-out Corkonian might be 
fretful that actually there is not too 
much about Cork in the book. No one 
else would turn a hair. If Killarney and 
The Blaskets and the Skelligs and Kil- 
lorglin of the Fair of the Puck Goat are 
in the Kingdom of Kerry, then Kerry 
aroo! And aroo! for sheer delight that 
Gibbings, in his own richly affectionate 
way, rides out every now and then from 
Gougane through the Pass of the Deer 
to show them to us, as their wonder has 
rarely been shown. 

Besides, there is as good as a hint on 
the last page that maybe a third glorious 
book will treat only of what Gibbings 
calls “the loveliest city in the world,” 
where the bells of Shandon sound so 
grand on the pleasant waters of the 
River Lee. 

In the meantime, here’s a book all 
green and gold and shining. A book 
well-nigh as grand as the city and county 
it justly celebrates. Up Cork! Up Robert 
Gibbings! 

DORAN HURLEY. 


BRINGING UP THE BRASS 


By Sergeant Marty Maher with Nardi 
Reeder Campion. 234 pages. 
David McKay Co. $3.00 


Sergeant Marty Maher went from Ire- 
land to West Point in 1896. He stayed 
around, serving in various capacities for 
fifty years, then retired. Stories about 
him had become part of the West Point 
tradition. Now Marty, with able help 
from Mrs.-Nardi Reeder Campion, has 
committed the tradition to writing and 
the result is a short, humorous, enjoy- 
able, and somewhat unusual book. Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower broke a long 
standing policy and wrote the foreword, 
which is indicative of the esteem in 
which Marty is held by the “brass.” 
Marty started as a mess-hall waiter 
and was gymnasium custodian when he 
retired. Among other things, he was 
swimming instructor for the cadets for 
thirty-five years, something which is not 
particularly noteworthy except for the 
fact that Marty never knew how to 
swim. The stories of West Point and 
Ireland are hilarious for the most part, 
but there are bits of nostalgia and some 
interesting personal notes on such fa- 
mous men as MacArthur, Bradley, 
Patton, Wedemeyer, and others. The 
language is vigorous and full of wit. 
While this is a personal book of one 
man’s experiences in one place, there 
is a certain universality about Marty 
Maher which will cause readers to iden- 
tify him with someone they know or 
have known. This is because every in- 
stitution or organization that has a tra- 
dition of its own has at least one Marty. 
He may be or might have been a 
groundkeeper, a teacher, an elevator 
operator, a librarian, or even the boss. 
This quality, aside from the book’s in- 
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trinsic humor, should make it popular, 
TOM HURLEY, 


ROSS AND THE 
NEW YORKER 


By Dale Kramer. 


306 pages. 
Doubleday & Company. 


$3.75 
This is the story of 
that adult comic maga- 
zine, The New Yorker, 
and its late founder- 
editor, Harold Ross. 
It is in its extended 
fashion a profile of the 
sort originated by that 
magazine. 

Mr. Kramer has done 
his best. He has dredged up most of the 
anecdotes of twenty-five years ago to 
recount the establishment of the maga- 
zine and its early days. He retells most 
of the better stories about Ross, with 
emphasis on his low boiling point, his 
whims and fancies, his petty tyrannies, 
his explosive profanity. 

But these stories do not add up to a 
picture of genius at work. In fact, Ross 
emerges as a rather unpleasant character 
who had the knack of turning out an 
occasionally good issue of a magazine. 
Mr. Kramer’s material is desperately 
thin, and he is hard put to it to draw 
Ross out to book-length size. After all, 
Ross was of limited stature even as an 
editor, so that the succession of yarns 
about him tends to wear threadbare. 

As for the magazine, The New Yorker 
has a limited appeal. Its easy cynicism 
and ready smartcrack give it a certain 
gloss, which passes for sophistication 
and urbanity. It has printed in its time 
some fine short stories and some excel- 
lent profiles and some genuinely funny 
cartoons. But these are the exceptions to 
an overwhelming mass of material that 
has been dull, unfunny, in questionable 
taste, and downright vulgar. Its attitude 
of sophistication is that of a poseur, for 
the magazine’s worldly wisdom is rarely 
more than skin deep. 

Of course, Mr. Ross’ lack of depth and 
The New Yorker’s lack of substance are 
not the fault of Mr. Kramer. He just 
had slim pickings, and his book just 
goes to show, as if anyone doesn’t know, 
you can’t make something out of 
nothing. 





Dale Kramer 


ALDEN WHITMAN, 


THE YENAN WAY 


By Eudocio Ravines. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


319 pages. 

$3.00 
This is not just another book by an 
ex-Communist who tells all. The pat- 
tern of the disillusioned idealist is 
here, but this book carries considerable 
weight because of the author's personal 
contacts with top Soviet officials. Ra- 
vines, who was known in South America 
as Jorge Montero, was a Red agent of 
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high standing who visited Russia as a 


guest of the Kremlin in 1929, 1935, 
1938. He was also sent to Spain during 
the civil war. 

The title of the book refers to the 
successful Soviet methods of persuasion 
and infiltration used in China, which 
became the basis of all Popular Front 
movements. The detailed story of this 
plan is a frightening study in human 
duplicity. Mao Tse-Tung, the Chinese 
Red leader, told Ravines to tempt Red 
dupes “each through his particular 
weakness, as the devil tempts . . . Help 
them get what they want; put pressure, 
first with offers, later with threats. 
Compromise them if you can, so that 
they cannot get away.” The author’s 
description of Mao as completely sub- 
servient to Stalin will give no comfort 
to wishful thinkers. 

Born a Catholic in Peru, the author 
lost what little faith he had while yet 
a child. Significantly perhaps, at least 
four times “Catholic” is not capitalized. 
Ravines felt impelled to embrace Com- 
munism as an alternative to Fascism, 
but being a fundamentally decent man, 
he eventually became fed up. He is 
now convinced that Stalin’s policies con- 
stitute “the greatest danger to menace 
humanity since men came out of caves.” 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


LIFE’S PICTURE HISTORY 
OF WESTERN MAN 


By The Editors of Life 
Simon & Schuster. 


306 pages. 
$10.00 


For material perfection it is difficult 
to surpass Life Publications. If the 
reader can imagine the beautiful color 
pictures of Life reproduced on heavy- 
coated, glossy paper, and bound by a 
sturdy artistic jacket, then he has an 
accurate idea of the material perfection 
of this picture book. However, its per- 
fection, like many of the best-dressed 
socialites on Fifth Avenue, ends with 
the material. 

All the gross inaccuracies that ap- 
peared in Life’s coverage of the Refor- 
mation are reprinted in this book. 
Even the early days of Christianity are 
portrayed in an unsympathetic pagan 
manner. “It is historically arguable that 


the whole mission of Jesus would in 
time have been reduced to a minor 
sect of Judaism (sic) and thus lost to 
the Western world, had it not been for 
a very remarkable Jew named Saul.” 
Speaking of the great philosophers, and 
theologians of the Middle Ages, the 
editors remark: “ The problems 
that bedeviled medieval schoolmen, 
their obsession with allegory and sym- 
bolism, with abstruse definition and 
dialectic are arid and irrelevant.” 

Yet John Shaw Billings on page 10 
of the introduction states: “As journal- 
ists we have gone to all the primary 
sources we could reach.” “As journal- 
ists” they should have been content to 
write up the more ephemeral events of 
recent occurrence for their weekly read- 
ers. For once more our Catholic treas- 
ures have been devaluated by smug 
journalists who are blinded by the 
gleaming chrome of modern technology. 

WILFRED SCANLON, C. P. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR: 

CLOSING THE RING 
By Winston S. Churchill. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


749 pages. 
$6.00 


By this time the pat- I 
tern of Churchill’s § 
marathon of memoirs 
is well known. This 
fifth fat volume on 
World War II covers 
the bloodshed years 
from the summer of 
1943 to the night be- 
fore D-Day and the 
invasion of France. Like the volumes 
that have gone before, this one too is 
lusty reading. Churchill calls the work 
a “contribution to history”’—the most 
modest remark on record of a man who 
betrays no trace of modesty on any page. 
In a sense, all the victories of the war 
were Churchillian victories and all the 
times he was overridden were mistakes. 

One thing must be said about his- 
torian Churchill: he is readable. Of all 
that has been written on the war, no- 
thing has come near the product of this 
man who brings such enormous zest to 
his task. Add to this the fact that 
Churchill is no mere historian, that he 
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secretary.” 








> At the bar of a hotel, a traveler ordered a straight 
rye. He lifted his glass, but set it down abruptly 
when a painter who had been working in the 
hotel approached the bar. Then he turned on his 
heel and left. The painter picked up the glass 
and drained the contents. 

“Say,” cried 
can’t do that. That fellow will be right back.” 

“He won't be back,” replied the other with 
assurance. “You see, he’s the president of our 
local temperance society and I’m the recording 


the astonished bartender, “you 
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By a Carthusian of Miraflores—An un- 
usual book which explains how to 
achieve happiness and make our homes 
as perfect as possible. It is a happy 
blend of religion and psychology show- 
ing the joy of a Christian home where 
the father, the mother and the children 
are aware of their relationship to 
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MEMORIES OF 
POPE PIUS X 


By Cardinal Merry Del Val—This book 
of personal memories will charm and 
attract all who read it. “The paternal 
and saintly figure of Pope Pius X looks 
out appealingly from these pages as if 
his soul would continue his remarkable 
influence on the children of men.”— 


Cosdinel Mages ... 22060000005 $1.50 


THE ARMOR OF FAITH 


By Msgr. John K. Ryan and Rev. 
Joseph B. Collins, $.S.—A pocket-size 
prayer book for all servicemen and 
servicewomen. Beautifully bound in 
black, water-repellent morocco grain 
cloth. An ideal gift for any occasion. 

$1.50 
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SAINT - BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Catherine and Robb Beebe 


THE CHILDREN’S ST. ANTHONY. 


Attractive story-biography, well 
illustrated—the perfect introduc- 
tion to one of the world’s favorite 
saints, 80 pp., $1.00; paper, $.75 


THE CHILDREN’S ST. FRANCIS. 


A colorful re-telling of the story of 
the gentle Saint of Assisi and his 
Little Brothers, 106 pp., $1.00; 
paper, $.75 


LITTLE PATRON OF GARDENERS. 


A winning story of St. Fiachra, who 
loved God, peace—and gardens. 
Delightfully illustrated, and enliv- 
ened with appealing legends, 40 
pp., paper, $.50 
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Handy Size: 354” x 5” 
Bright Red Leatherette Binding 
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is history, and the combination spells 
something new in history writing. 
Behind the scenes with Churchill in 
the Italian campaign, at Quebec, Cairo, 
and Teheran, or at Eisenhower's battle 
headquarters during those nervous hours 
before D-Day—this is the offering of 
Closing the Ring. It’s a large offering, 
something in the nature of a luxury for 
those with leisure enough in an atomic 
age to read of the past war while build- 


.ing against the next. 


DAVID BULMAN, C. P. 
GOD AND 
MAN AT YALE 
By William Buckley, Jr. 240 pages. 
Henry Regnery Co. $3.50 


After two years in the army, the author, 
a Catholic, went to Yale College from 
1946-50, as an undergraduate student. 
He found: (a) That religion was mini- 
mized and sometimes ridiculed, espe- 
cially in the sociology classes of the late 
Raymond Kennedy. (b) That the eco- 
nomics courses taught there are not the 
laissez-faire type that he favors. (c) 
That academic freedom is abused. 

The net impressions one gains from 
this book are these: (1) That because 
of immaturity, only the exceptional 
Catholic student should take under- 
graduate work in a non-Catholic college 
when Catholic education is available. 
(2) That the author is extremely anti- 
quated and un-Catholic in his economic 
beliefs: He criticizes ideas which are 
propounded, though he does not realize 
it, in papal encyclicals; he criticizes the 
Yale use of texts which, in pages 228- 
232 of the appendix, are shown to be 
used by the Catholic University of 
America and other Catholic colleges. 
(3) That he is extremely unscientific 
and un-Catholic in his racist theories: 
“Yale looks upon anti-Semitic, anti- 
negroid prejudices as false values,” he 
says, page 148, “though of course they 
are value-judgments just the same and 
have been upheld by various scholars 
not only in the past but in the present 
as well.” The popes have been of Yale’s 
viewpoint, and no reputable scholar 
today holds Buckley’s Nazi views. (4) 
That in his attacks on various Yale pro- 
fessors he sometimes seems to nullify the 
major tenet of Christian social teaching: 
he might have said, for example, that 
Kennedy’s kindliness and forbearance 
surely offset some of his non-Christian 
statements. (5) That he does not pre- 
sent his accusations against Yale and its 
professors in any convincing or logical 
way. 

God and Christianity certainly might 
be given a more important place on 
many an American campus, but the 
present book will not help the situation, 
rather it will make religious students 
seem petty and somewhat absurd. 

EVA J. ROSS. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





SHORT NOTICES 
ALL ANGELS PARISH. By Hugh De- 


vine. 100 pages. Faith Magazine. $1.00, 
MORE LITTLE NUNS. By Joe Lane. 
80 pages. Extension Magazine. $1.00. Both 
these books of cartoons deal with the 
lighter and cartoonable side of Catholic 
life. Both, too, deal with restricted areas 
of risibility. All Angels Parish gets its 
name from its heavenly patrons, not from 
its earthly constituency. Mrs Avery is non- 
angel in twenty different ways. So are 
Uncle Billy, the tall altar boy, and even 
Father Mack. The more common of the 
identifiable foibles of Catholic life, on a 
parochial basis, are caught and recorded by 
Hugh Devine, who draws for the Boston 
Pilot. More Little Nuns is what it says — 
more of the adventures which Joe Lane has 
been dreaming up for Extension. The little 
nuns might very well belong to All Angels, 
too. They have the same strong human 
traits as the parishioners, gentled, however, 
by their claustral discipline. Of course, 
Sister hankers to try on rhinestone-studded 
harlequin-style glasses, even though she 
knows she must buy rimless. Sure, on 
November Saturday afternoons, they sweat 
it out with Notre Dame around the com- 
munity-room radio. Sure enough, too, 
some of these cartoons are better than 
others. Probably because Mr. Devine’s and 
Mr. Lane’s better ones are awfully good. 


GOD IN OUR DAILY LIFE. By Hilda 
C. Graef. 225 pages. Newman. $3.25, 
Miss Graef is the author of the highly 
controversial critique of Therese Neumann, 
published by Newman last year. There is 
nothing about the present title which 
should raise the mildest squawk. Her 
project here is to interpret into the routine 
of contemporary life principles of Chris- 
tian perfection which are eternal in sub- 
stance but no more confined to ancient 
models than hair-do’s or breakfast cereals. 
Can you be a saint and still wear lipstick? 
Is holiness discounted by going to a movie? 
How can the laity cut in on the profit 
which vows bring to religious? Miss Graef 
considers and answers questions of this 
caliber. She proposes to make a common 
sense survey of the ways of holiness for 
those living in the world. She does. 


FEAST DAY COOKBOOK. By Kath- 
erine Burton and Helmut Ripperger. 194 
pages. David McKay. $3.00. January Ist 
is the Feast of the Circumcision and the 
day on which—if you are so inclined — 
you may appropriately drink your friends’ 
health in wassail, as was done on this day 
in a merrier England. You don’t know 
how to rustle up wassail? That is just 
why this book was written. Wassail is 
compounded of nutmeg, ginger root, sugar, 
sherry, lemon, toast, and beer. Would you 
like some God cakes, pomander, glégg, and 
roast suckling pig to hyphenate the drink- 
ing? Turn a few pages of the book and 
reach for your skillet. It’s all here. And 
so it is for all the important feast days 
of the year—recipes, Saints’ profiles, lit- 
urgy, folklore. For the housewife looking 
for interesting menus and meditations. 


IN THE SHADOW OF PETER. By 
Henry B. Shaw. 158 pages. St. Anthony 
Guild. $2.00. The author is a priest and 
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Do You Know... The Daughters 


4, Do you know the secret of the h 





appiness of 


the Daughter of Charity? It is age spirit of 
sacrifice. There is something heroic about giving 
one’s whole life to God; of spending it always 
for others without counting the cost. It is heroic 
for poor human nature to say: “Lead, Lord, and 


I will follow whithersoever Thou goest!” 


there is a deep, soul-satisfaction in heroism. Not 
for a Daughter of Charity is there any feeling 
of frustration, of uselessness, of leading a life 
without aim or purpose. She KNOWS where she 


of Charity? 


Here Are 
Some Facts: 


7 They make four Vows: Pov- 

erty, Chastity, Obedience, 
and Service of the Poor. The 
fourth Vow requires that they 
always prefer the poor to the 
rich and that they serve them 
wherever and in whatever need 
they find them. In hospitals and 
schools, in infant asylums 
orphanages, in settlements and 
homes for the aged, in the leper 
colony, and in friendly purpose- 
ful home visiting. 


9. Just as Christ spent His life 
on earth “going about doing 
."" so the {— of Char- 
A is told that her only — 
will be “the streets of the ci 
her only veil, modesty; and 
dience her only enclosure. 


3. The Daughters of Charity are 
friendly. Everyone will tell 
you that. They're always smil- 
ing, always cheerful. That's be- 
cause they’re always happy. 
Why wouldn't they be? God 
promises Heaven to those who 
give a Fc cup of cold water 
in His Name. The — ghters are 
alw iving time, energy, 
enavien. Boaree is theirs al- 
ready. That’s why they’re so 
happy. 


is going—all the time! Hence, she is happy. at 

peace with herself and with others. The broad 

cosy pots of pleasure do not attract her. She 

hes found Him Whom her soul loveth. Small 

wonder that she is happy; small wonder that 
she is gay. 


5, Wi you like to get acquainted with the 

ee A na of 4 Live in the same house 
with them, laugh with them, work with them, 
pray them, serve with them? Just to see if 
you like it? 


Write to: Sister Superior 


Marillac Social Center, 


2822 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 12, 


Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of Charity who loves their love of God 
and love of their fellow man. 
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pastor in the diocese of Buffalo. He ar. 
rived at that spiritual harbor after an 
adventure with native Protestantism which 
included studentship for the Episcopalian 
ministry. His conversion pattern was a 
familiar one: First, a sampling of Catholic 
doctrine and consequent delighted surprise 
at its clear superiority over the Protestant 
system. Then a search for more of it—a 
search which eventually exhausted the 
Anglo-Catholic reserve of the Episcopalian 
Church. Then a turning to Rome and its 
inexhaustible store of Christian truth and 
spirit. A highly edifying story of one man’s 
honest quest for God, his humble gratitude 
for Catholic Faith, and a nice courtesy 
toward those who have not yet found the 
way. 


THE SPIRIT AND PRAYER OF CAR. 
MEL. By Francois Jamart O.C.D. 86 
pages. Newman. $1.00. Teresa of Avila 
and John of the Cross made the spirit and 
elaborately described the prayer of the 
Carmelite reform. Father Francois Jamart 
condenses their teaching for the benefit of 
of those who have never had the soul- 
shaking experience of extensive contact 
with the doctrine of these great professors 
of spirituality. He stays strictly within the 
compass which his title suggests. He dis- 
cusses the spirit and prayer of Carmel, ac- 
cording to Teresa and John of the Cross, 
It is not his purpose to hint at the almost 
Gaelic friendliness and humor of Teresa 
nor at the unsmiling and urgent idealism 
of John. The author would certainly be 
delighted to serve as an introductory hor 
d’ouevres to the major adventure of read- 
ing the two masters. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN’S PRAYER 
BOOK. 693 pages. O’Toole. $3.25 to 
$12.00. One of the least leisurely occupa- 
tions in the world is the archbishopric of 
New York. Its present incumbent, however, 
exemplifies the old saying that if you want 
anything done, ask a busy man. Salvaging 
time from a crowd of pastoral and diplo- 
matic chores, the Cardinal apparently rests 
by composing poetry and best-selling fic- 
tion. To this formidable routine he has 
herewith added the compilation and con- 
struction of prayers. His prayer book is 
both practical and complete. Besides 
prayers for all occasions, there are prayer- 
ful meditations on all the important truths 
of Faith and a highly simplified Sunday 
Missal in English. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF FEAR. By 
Robert Ardrey. 342 pages. Random House. 
$3.00. Mr. Ardrey opposes the totalitarian 
state. At least the reader senses that much 
from his recent novel, laid in an imaginary 
country in Europe. A _ political police 
officer named Konnr tries vainly to capture 
Willy Bryo, a youth convicted of a crime. 
Both men are shipwrecked on the same 
island. Sex, some second-rate detective 
stuff, and murder follow. As a psychologist 
of the Marxian school, the author is hope- 
lessly confused over simple right and wrong. 

The novel at its best is a weak and 
jumbled tale, and suggests that Mr. Ard- 
rey’s talents belong rather in Hollywood, 
where he has had success, than in pub- 
lisher’s row. 


WHILE YOU SLEPT. By John T. Flynn. 
192 pages. Devin-Adair. $2.50. This book 
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is not so much a review of the political, 
diplomatic, and military events that have 
led to “our tragedy in Asia,” as it is of the 
subtle but pervasive propaganda which 
made possible the hoodwinking of the 
American public. In a series of short but 
telling chapters, we learn how the Ameri- 
can press, radio, and Hollywood have done 
their work. Although pleading a cause, 
Mr. Flynn writes with admirable restraint. 
His most telling chapters are those in which 
he has shown that, in 1943 and 1949, of 
the thirty books dealing with “the crucial 
years of crucifixion in China,” twenty-three 
were pro-Communist and all favorably re- 
viewed by the leading critical journalists, 
and seven were anti-Communist and either 
ignored or condemned by the same. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE AMERICAN 
NOVEL. By Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J. 304 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00. Ably edited by Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J., Literary Editor of America, this col- 
lection of fourteen studies of major Ameri- 
can novelists of the past fifty years is a 
work of critical importance. The writers 
covered range from Theodore Dreiser to 
Thomas Wolfe, from Ellen Glasgow to 
John Steinbeck, and there is an essay on 
“Novelists of World War II.” 

One may question the exclusion of such 
novelists as Booth Tarkington, Pearl Buck, 
and Kenneth Roberts or challenge the in- 
clusion of Marquand and Farrell. Each 
reader, playing editor, will naturally have 
his own prejudices and preferences. All, 
however, will agree that the majority of 
the essays are ably written and are pro- 
vocative in their Christian appraisals. 


WINGS OVER PATMOS. By Charles 
A. Brady. 119 pages. The Monastine Press. 
$2.50. This beautifully printed little book 
stands out among the too-usual collections 
of pious minor poetry. For Charles Brady 
hzppens to be a poet of vigorous and versa- 
tile imagination, with equal mastery of free 
verse and the more traditional forms. One 
is not surprised to find the author of Cat 
Royal interpreting the child’s delight “in 
all things small,” with a vision of Our 
Lady as Cinderella. But Mr. Brady can 
also conjure up the cold horror of the jet 
aviator beginning to fear that man’s science 
“may go too far.” In spite of a few pro- 
fessional experiments, he has given us a 
book of warmly precious inspiration, and 
a name to remember and to watch. 


A FOREIGN POLICY FOR AMERI- 
CANS. By Senator Robert A. Taft. 127 
pages. Doubleday & Co. $2.00. Robert A. 
Taft here discusses present American for- 
eign policy under current conditions. The 
major portion of the book deals with the 
Russian menace and the world-wide strug- 
gle against Communist ideology. It is, of 
course, critical of the present Administra- 
tion, but in no sense is it an expression of 
an isolationist political philosophy. The 
author’s reversal of some of his previous 
theories on some issues is explained by 
pointing out the events which caused the 
change of mind. It is a clear, timely state- 
ment of a position by an outstanding 
American which will be received according 
to the nature of the readers’ personal 
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I LOVE YOU, BUT... 
(Continued from page 12) 
qualms about fulfilling her promises. 
\gain, if she had been a strongly re- 
ligious, practicing Protestant, I do not 
think I would have dared marry her 
because it is almost certain that her 
conscience would ultimately have re- 
volted against rearing her children in a 
religion that she considered erroneous. 
Even as it is, I must constantly fear the 
possibility that my wife will once again 
start practicing her religion. It could 
still wreck our marriage. As things now 
stand, my wife will never go back on 
her promises, but she will never really 
put her heart into keeping them either. 
Ihis is a consideration to which I did 
not pay sufficient attention before we 

were married. 

We attribute the success of our mar- 
riage to the fact that we were more 
mature than most couples when we mar- 
ried—both around twenty-five—and to 
the added fact that the honesty that is 
apparent in my wife’s answer to the 
question with which this article opened 
has characterized all our relations. From 
the beginning, for example, she clearly 
understood I was willing to sacrifice 
inything for the sake of my religion and 
that if I ever had to choose between the 
two she would lose. She was, in a man- 
ner of speaking, to play second fiddle. 

She knew this to be true, and that I 
would never deviate from my stand. 
\ccordingly, she took a long time to 
think things over before agreeing to 
the promises. I was running no risk 
myself because I knew the girl I was 
marrying well enough to be sure that 
if she gave her word she would never 
back down on it. Even yet, I am some- 
times frightened at her rigid standard 
of honesty. 

We both realized the burden we were 
undertaking, and we did it with our 
eyes open. If there must be mixed mar- 
riages, the way in which we approached 
ours certainly sets an ideal pattern if 
there is to be any hope of success at 
all. In our case it has worked. We are 
happy and, in spite of the difficulties 
that exist, we are still very much in 
love. My wife has turned out to be 
all that I expected and more. We are 
satisfied that our marriage is everything 
it could be. But—how much can you 
reasonably expect even of a happy 
mixed marriage? 

If the pattern of our marriage be- 
came apparent in our courtship, it was 
even more apparent in our wedding 
itself. Instead of being married in the 
sanctuary and receiving the Eucharist 
together as the first communal act of 
our married life, I had to get up early 
and go alone to the regular parish Mass 
and, in solitude, dedicate my marriage 
to God. I don’t think I have ever felt 
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as lonely as I did on that morning. 
There has been a certain indefinable 
loneliness in my soul ever since. There 
is in our marriage no spiritual com- 


panionship. 
Also, we were unfortunate in our 
choice of a wedding day. We were 


married on a Friday, and for our wed- 
ding dinner I was served fish while my 
wife had meat. I think the full force of 
this situation struck us simultaneously, 
for we exchanged a long, meaningful 
look across the table as we realized what 
was ahead. 

If we were far apart on our wedding 
day, we have been just as far apart 
ever since. This does not conflict with 
my statement that we are still in love, 
because love is an emotion that can 
enduré —and often thrive on—hard- 
ship. We love each other as only two 
people can who have lived together 
intimately as man and wife. We ap- 
preciate what is good in each other, and 
each recognizes fully the burden the 
other must bear. Yet, there is no meet- 
ing of minds. In the most important 
area, on the spiritual level, we have a 
tremendous respect for each other, but 
respect is a rather hopeless term that 
one uses to describe something he ad- 
mires but does not understand. 

We both realized very early in our 
marriage that love alone is not enough 
and that, because of our fundamentally 
different viewpoints on almost ll 
questions, that deep, all-pervading hap- 
piness that goes with complete under- 
standing and sympathy must of necessity 
be excluded from our mixed marriage. 
Happiness is possible, but it is of a 
lesser kind. Tolerance is a very weak 
substitute for sympathy, and the unity 








What Goes Up... 


> At our Air Force base on the 
island of Okinawa, the boys who 
operate the rigging shop recently 
tacked over their door an encour- 
aging sign proclaiming in bold 
letters: 
“WE’LL ALWAYS LET 
YOU DOWN!” 

The following morning, the 
boys on the base chuckled as 
they read the words some wag 
had added during the night: 

“,.. SOMETIMES EASILY, 
BUT MOST TIMES HARD!” 

—Oren R. Brown 











achieved through compromise can 
never rival the zealous unity that flows 
from singleness of purpose. 

Before our marriage we, like every- 
one else, thought of our differences as 
solely of a religious nature. It came, 
therefore, as something of a shock to 
both of us that even in the _ broad, 
tolerant, democratic atmosphere of the 
United States a Catholic and a Prot- 
estant belong to two completely differ- 
ent cultures. On the surface they do the 
same things in the same way, but they 
do them for entirely different reasons 
and in keeping with entirely different 
sets of values. There is such a thing as 
the Catholic mind and there is a very 
definite Protestant mind, and the twain, 
I fear, shall never meet. 

In the Catholic mind there is an 
authoritarian attitude in religious ques- 
tions that goes back into the dim ages 
of antiquity. In the Protestant, there 
is an individualistic attitude that has 
nearly four centuries of tradition behind 
it. These attitudes color a person’s way 
of looking at the most commonplace 
objects. The two minds can respect each 
other and they can try to understand, 
but they have very little success. When 
the Protestant says “I see,” he often does 
not see at all. This, of course, is the 
fundamental reason why any discussions 
of religion just go around and around. 
This is why religious discussions in a 
mixed marriage must be outlawed or 
avoided by tacit agreement. Even if 
my wife had not “lowered the boom” 
on me I would have long since given 
up with the feeling of, “What’s the use. 
She will never understand.” 

In our respective minds there are 
private compartments, and there are 
doors that always stand ready to snap 
closed. There are things that cannot 
be discussed. This means, of course, 
that each of us is holding back a very 
important part of himself and, accord- 
ingly, neither of us feels that he com- 
pletely knows the other. 

The little things in a marriage can 
be taken in stride much more easily if 
there is agreement on the more im- 
portant things. In a mixed marriage it 
has to be the little things that hold 
the marriage together. And yet, when 
there are so many fundamental differ- 
ences, the little problems assume much 
greater importance. I am _ constantly 
envious of my Catholic friends who have 
a strong, unified faith as the bed-rock 
upon which their marriages stand. The 
faith of each party seems to find com- 
panionship, strength, and the proper 
soil for growth and outward expression. 

But if one party to a marriage has 
a strong faith and the other does not, 
there is a void, a religious introversion, 
and although the faith may not dimin- 
ish, it certainly does not thrive and, 
like any inward growth, it probably 
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becomes a little twisted and cramped. 
The Catholic party to a mixed mar- 
riage expends all his strength in holding 
fast and has very little left for growth. 
He must work hard at the simple task 
of being a good Catholic. 

There are other drawbacks to a mixed 
marriage. The spiritual life of the 
Catholic party must frequently suffer 
because’ of a conflict of duties. For ex- 
ample, my wife and I are fond of 
movies. They are practically our only 
yecreation. Furthermore, we have re- 
mained so close to each other through- 
out our marriage that neither of us 
enjoys going out alone. Before we were 
married I always gave up movies for 
Lent. Lent means very little to my 
wife. Now as each Lent comes around, 
I am faced with the fact that for me 
to give up movies would work a very 
real hardship on my wife, and I do not 
feel that I have the right to dictate to 
her in this regard. The Lord knows we 
dictate to her enough as it is. There- 
fore, rightly or wrongly, I feel that it 
is a much more Christian act to take 
her to the movies during Lent and try 
to find other ways of doing penance. 
Yet, I enjoy those movies and to this 
day I have a slightly guilty feeling when 
I attend them. 

In my family we always said the 
family rosary and had family Com- 
munion once a month. It kept the family 
together. In our present situation it 
can only serve to emphasize the rift that 
already exists between my wife and me. 
Then, too, I do not relish the idea that 
sooner or later, when the children are 
old enough to understand, I am going 
to have to explain their mother to 
them. 

In the quality of my faith I am able 
to detect a new strength, but it is a 
disquieting strength and it has nothing 
to do with a deepening spirituality; 
rather it is a strength of resistance, 
based on a somewhat desperate fear of 
losing my faith. I am so busy strength- 
ening the walls that I do very little to 
extend them. And I can see the danger 
that if I allow my children to detect 
this desperation, or if I allow it to make 
me overly zealous in their education, I 
am quite likely to defeat my own pur- 
pose and drive them away, something 
that will be all too easy because they 
already have an example in their 
mother. 

So far, I have spoken only of the 
effect our marriage has had on me. 
Even greater ills have befallen my wife. 
It is one of my greatest regrets that we 
can do nothing about them, and I shall 
always feel sorry that they were made 
necessary. I am ever conscious, for ex- 
ample, of the fact that my wife is con- 
stantly acting and living in keeping 
with her pledged word, but contrary to 
her natural inclinations and desires. I 
know she has accepted something that, 
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to her way of thinking, must seem un- 
just, for certainly we are ruthless in 
our demands. If I had fully appreciated 
the burden I have imposed upon her, 
I think now that the same love that 
prompted me to ask her to marry me 
would have moved me to forego the 
marriage out of consideration for her. 
I appreciate what she is doing and shall 
do all in my power to make it up to 
her; but even here there are limits. 





CONSIDER myself most fortunate in 

knowing my wife will always do 
what is expected of her because of her 
fine sense of duty. Yet, I can never 
expect her to perform these same actions 
with any zeal. It is the nature of things 
that a great many of her actions are 
based on the letter of the law rather 
than the spirit, and St. Paul has said: 
“The letter kills, but the spirit gives 
life.” 

The difficulties of a mixed marriage 
are not restricted to the spiritual realm 
either. It is natural that most of my 
wife’s friends would be Protestant, 
whereas most of mine are Catholic. No 
matter which group we are moving in 
at a given time, one member of the 
marriage is at a disadvantage. When 
there are strangers around, it is fre- 
quently interesting to watch the ma- 
neuvering we go through to tip off our 
guests that there is a dissenter in the 
crowd. People are generally pathetic 





when they are trying to appear broad- 
minded, and so we try to keep the dis- 
cussion away from certain topics. This, 
of course, leads to an inability to relax 
in a one-sided group. I feel that my 
Catholic friends are never quite at home 
in my house, any more than I am quite 
at home in a Protestant group. People 
try awfully hard to be nice. They mean 
no harm, but it is impossible for them 
to treat the dissenter like anything but 
the stranger he is. 

At the present time, my greatest worry 
is our children. I thought my faith 
would be strong enough to offset any 
influence my wife’s attitude might have 
on them. But now, I am not so sure. 
Now that the children are actually here, 
I realize what a terrible problem they 
are going to be. The possible effects of 
a mixed marriage — even a happy one — 
on the children are appalling. A child 
cannot possibly be reared in the mixed- 
marriage atmosphere without suffering 
some effects, and I am frankly worried. 


Of course, here one would almost 
automatically object, “But, you must 
have realized that before you were 


married.” Yes, I did. However, the 
problem was not as real and not as 
immediate at the time. I suppose if I 
am honest I will confess that I put too 
much faith in my dream of conversion. 
I felt that my example and efforts over 
the years would certainly bring my wife 
into the Church. I know now that only 
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Campus bordering Hudson River @ 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y.. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited | the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1847 
seal Country School for Girls overlooking Tuxedo 
ake. College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, Char- 
acter Guidance, Social Training. Chartered ‘by the 
Regents. Accredited by Middle States Association. 
Grades 7-12. 
Send for Catalogue 
Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 








ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
oe business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike ye supervision. Fire- 


proof building; beoutiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 
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Newburgh, N. Y. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Trainin 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredi 


Swimming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athletics, Riding, Sports 
View-book on Request 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 


ite 
Music, Home Economics, High School Teacher's 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Degrees: ¢ Bachelor of Arts 


* Bachelor of oa agg in Home Economics 
e Bachelor of Music 
Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main L.A of 





the P.R.R. For 
The Registrar. Box 23-S. 

















ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 
log 

‘Very Reverend Headmaster 

Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women. Conducted the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional ad- 
vantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 








MARYWOOD COLLEGE © SCRANTON, PA. 


Catholic College for Women. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

. .M., M.A. degrees. Courses in art, 
dietetics, drama, guidance, liberal arts, librarianship 
(A.L.A, Aecc.), Liturgical music, music (N.A.S.M, 
Meat, psychology, radio, science, sec’l studies, social 
service, special education, teaching—elementary and 


secondary, vocational home ec. Sports. Campus, 
dorms. Fully accredited, 
Information: Address Registrar, Box S. 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 





Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 

Business. 

SIENA HEIGHTS Aztex 
MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. bag age by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music. 
Commercial Education; Home Economies; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre- Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 








COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 

Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 

Address Registrar 











Saint Mary-ot-the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful buildings, 
spacious — Tennis, riding, swimming, 

alog. Early registration advised. 
Box 42 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 














God can give the gift of faith. Will He 
give it? I.shall always hope; but for the 
present I fear. If there is any one rea- 
son above all others why I would not 
marry a non-Catholic if I had it to do 
over again it is because of the children. 
As long as I was responsible only for 
my own salvation I did not worry. Now 
I am responsible for the eternal welfare 
of others. 

I have honestly tried to paint a pic- 
ture of mixed marriage as it appears to 
me after five years. Lest the picture 
appear overdrawn, let me assure you 
that none of these differences has been , 
enough to cause any real hardship, or 
to lessen our regard for each other. We 
have exactly what we bargained for — 


| a good marriage, and as much happiness 


| as we could reasonably expect. 








A mixed 
marriage can work, but both parties 
must strive constantly to keep it going. 

It should be obvious, too, that the 
real credit for the success of a mixed 
marriage belongs to the non-Catholic. 
The Catholic need only be stubborn in 
sticking to his faith. The non-Catholic 
must do the work. 

In closing, I want to pay my affec- 
tionate respects to my wife, who is truly 
a marvelous woman, and to tell her how 
sorry I am that the only point in our 
entire marriage upon which we have 
complete understanding and sympathy 
with each other’s viewpoint is in our 
insistence that we would not marry if 
we had it to do over again. But, thank 
God, even here there is a certain satis- 
faction and warmth in knowing that 
community of feeling, for it gives us a 
slight inkling of what that other kind 
of happiness, denied in a mixed mar- 
riage, must be like. 








50-50 Proposition 


> “In my house I’m the boss,” 
boasted the breadwinner to his 
pal. “Aren’t you?” 

“Well,” replied the other, “‘be- 
fore we were married ten years 
ago, Martha and I agreed I 
would have the last word in 
major problems and she would 
decide minor matters.” 

“And how does it work out?” 
queried his friend. 

“Well, so far,” the other ad- 
mitted, “no major problems have 
come up.” 

—Raymond Fink 
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CAN AUSTRIA SURVIVE? 
(Continued from page 19) 


He revealed his feeling of responsi- 
bility for all segments of the Austrian 
people, as well as his political courage, 
by declaring that under present condi- 
tions workers are favored above other 
classes and that such a trend is unjust. 

“We must ask for an equalization of 
burdens,” he declared. ‘“The workers 
have already achieved a rise in their 
living standards at the expense of other 
classes, especially the small businessmen 
and farmers and, above all, the middle- 
class professional people and civil serv- 
ice employees. It is our duty to come 
to the aid of these classes if we want 
to save them from being wiped out. 

“As you can see for yourself, however, 
the people live well. Salaries are not 
high, but they are in balance with 
economic conditions. The country is 
quiet and there is labor peace. In fact,” 
the Chancellor went on, “the workers are 
so well satisfied with their conditions 
that the last great attack which the 
Cominform — or, better said, the Soviets 
—launched against Austria, a series of 
strikes designed to paralyze the country 
and turn it into a People’s Democracy, 
failed completely because of the reaction 
of the Austrian workers who loyally 
gathered around their government.” 

Dr. Figl is himself a strongly prin- 
cipled Catholic. He told the corres- 
pondent that each day he hopes and 
prays that God, through His mercy, will 
grant the Austrian people the strength 
to carry the terrible burden forced upon 
them by the perilous position of their 
country between the conflicting great 
powers of East and West. 

“I myself am an optimist,” he said 
with a smile, ‘and I must be one be- 
cause otherwise my people would suffer 
even more.” He decried the fact that, 
although Austria considers itself an in- 
tegral part of Western civilization, fate 
has made it a pawn in the struggle be- 
tween Bolshevism and Christianity. 

“We must accept the fact,” he added, 
“that our country cannot actually be- 
come free until a complete agreement 
between East and West has been ob- 
tained. In the meantime we continue to 
do whatever is possible to alleviate the 
situation in which the Austrian people 
find themselves.” 

As I left this courageous, dignified 
man, who looks more like a young 
American business executive of thirty- 
five than an old-world statesman of 
forty-nine, I pondered his parting words 
and thought the world would do well 
to heed them. 

“All the nations of the West,” he said, 
“must teach one another faithfulness 
and confidence so we can build a free 
Europe together and preserve the peace 
of the world.” 
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THE IDEAL WAY TO RAISE FUNDS 
FOR CHURCH GROUPS 


The Sunshine Plan is the friendly method that thousands 
of groups like yours have used to solve financial problems, 
The Sunshine art line is exclusive, complete. Includes 21 
Everyday Asst., 75¢, novel All Occasion Kromekotes, 
Birthday, Scripture Text, Gift Wraps, Stationery, etc. 
Write today in name of organization for complete details, 
samples on approval. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
a LG-2 115 Fulton pins New York 38, N. Y. 


LADYWOOD senate 
and High School 
@ Girls develop character and poise in healthful, 
homelike atmosphere. Resident and day school. 
Accredited. Beautifully landscaped 250-acre estate, 
distinctive buildings. Riding, outdoor sports em- 
phasized. Varied activities include concerts, lec- 
tures, clubs, trips to nearby capital city. Catalog. 


Address Sister Seerstary, Box S Ladywood School, 
Indianapolis 44, Ind. 











MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 














St. Mary's Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 

Address: The Registrar 
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MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 

For ett, ~ &- by the Franciscan 
ers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 

climate. Modern buildings including a large 

gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 

major sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 








Rev. Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 
The Church needs Missi ies hi domestic 





workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good ch ter and ¢ heart are quali- 
fied to fill this meed. If interested apply to 
REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 


St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 








iS OUR Se CALLING ome TO BE 
ISSIONARY N 

“If thou wilt é - -y R... aaa Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ’ 8 ‘Spiritual Edifice—not for 
time, but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
offer than this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
generous soul is needed to answer the cry for help of 
the Colored People in millions still outside the True 
Fold. Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today 
for information. 

| e A. A. ~ od Provincial, 0.S.F. 

scan 
5728, Ellerslie em 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 








A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of trained Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. |. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 
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HAVE YOU A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic are devoted principally 
to teaching in Grammar School, High School, and 
College. They also have Sisters employed in social, 
secretarial, and domestic work. 

For information address: 

Directress of Vocations 


MOUNT SAINT DOMINIC 


Caldwell, New Jersey 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 


FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 














The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


© generous young women interested in 

gious life many types of charitable and ed- 

al activities. We work as: kindergarten, 

industrial, commercial, and high 

eachers; catechists; social workers; 

lurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 

sts; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 

orkers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Superior 

Precious Blood Convent, Princeton, N. J. 








Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters 
Trained Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 





OF IRELAND 
men of High School standing who desire to 
themselves to the service of God in the work 
tholic Education are needed now. Grammar 
zraduates are also accepted in the Juniorate. 
formation write 
Reverend Brother Master of Novices, 
100 Princess Royal Ave., Longueuil, Quebec, Canada 

















BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discaleed Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious 
state Boys who have finished grammar school 
r higher grades may apply to: 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, O.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
will be given consideration. 








Become a Religious for Mary 


MARIANIST 


Priests @ Teaching Brothers 
Working Brothers 
Equality of Membership 
Write to: Brother Leonard, Dept. 3 
Mf. St. John, R.R. 12, Dayton 10, Ohio 








GRAYMOOR FRIARS, 
Graymoor 3, Garrison, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation your litera- 
ture in regard to (] Priesthood (] Brotherhood. 
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**Zionism”? 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Your editorial in the November issue of 
THE SiGN was read in this office with con- 
siderable interest. 

As you point out, many Jews deplore the 
political and military activities of the Zion- 
ists. The American Council for Judaism, 
since its inception in 1943, has consistently 
emphasized that no one organization can 
speak for all Jews. More specifically, we 
have taught that Judaism in its essence has 
nothing whatever to do with nationalism, 
that it is a religion of universal, spiritual 
concepts rather than the unique possession 
of a divinely chosen group, race or nation. 

We stand for the integration of American 
Jews into this country’s national, social, 
and cultural institutions and reject the 
notion that Israel is any sort of “Jewish” 
homeland. 

In consonance with these principles, we 
regard it as essential that United States 
foreign policy have as its chief objective the 
advancement of the best interests of this 
country as a whole. We vigorously oppose 
the activities of those who would try to 
influence that policy to the advantage of 
any one particular foreign nation. 

GERALD BLANK 
The American Council for Judaism 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Your editorial in the November 
seemed in poor, taste and surely without 
fact. Merely to state that an article is 
not anti-Semitic is not proof but rather 
deception if the article is vicious against 
another faith as is this one. I regret that 
apparent emotional feelings have so in- 
fluenced you to publish a genuine anti- 
Semitic editorial. 


issue 


E. P. SCHWARTZ 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


More on “Designs” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Your series of articles “Designs on 
Women” has been interesting—but how it 
has made me grit my teeth! 

What you and Mr. Lomask have failed 
to realize is that these magazines are almost 
a tool for the homemakers trade. My hus- 
band takes scientific publications because 
he wants to know what is new in his field, 


in order that he might find something 


which will help him better his own work 
or working methods. That these magazines 
carry advertisements for fancier test tube 
racks or laboratory equipment of a more 
serious nature is only incidental. If he 
needs them to better his results he'll pro- 
cure them; but he isn’t going to be stam- 


When buying from our advertisers please mention THE SIGN 


peded into buying any useless equipment. 
And as an average housewife, I feel the 
same way about my Ladies’ Home Journal. 
I have eight people to feed and clothe— 
any help I can get along those lines is 
gratefully appreciated. In fact, I'll peruse 
all the women’s magazines going if I can 
find just one more recipe as to how to 
vary ground beef—but experience has 
taught me one magazine will do! The 
Journal has good down-to-earth (as well 
as more glamorous) recipes; it is a help in 
my home serving, and, as for keeping a 
house presentable with the least outlay of 
money, it can’t be beat. 
SARAH ANNE WASHBURN 
Wilmette, Illinois 


“The Holy Face” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Have you noticed the “Holy Face” on 
Churchill’s shoulder in the December issue 
of THe SiGn? Is it just a coincidence—a 
trick of photography? 

Lois WILSON 


Xenia, Ohio 





Editor’s Note: The face on Mr. Churchill’s 
shoulder is that of the photographer. He 
took the picture through the window and 
it reflected his image into the lens. I am 
sure the photographer would be flattered 
by your description of him. 


**All Things .. .°° 
Eptrors OF THE SIGN: 

It came as no particular surprise to 
see my article, “All Things to One Man,” 
referred to as “drivel” by at least one 
correspondent. Probably there were more. 
But your Mrs. Spadinger (December issue, 
“Letters,” p. 79) is probably representative 
enough. It will gladden the hearts of all 
her “practical” sisters in spirit to see the 
“starry-eyed author” reminded of the facts 
of life, economic and otherwise. 


THE SIGN 
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In a way, that is something of a joke. 
That I, with four youngsters, aged six 
and under, should not know life is real 
life, life is hectic. As giddy as my mental 
processes may have seemed in the article, 
how giddy can you be and still get three 
babies and yourself to bed for two hours 


daily? ‘The six-year-old being at school, 
naturally. And that nap is important. 
The physical wear and tear caring for 


babies almost demands it, if you want to 
be a reasonably alert wife. Telephone? 
Of course—but my friends call in the 
morning or evening. Doorbell? Who visits 
when they have children of their own to 
take care of? The trademen come in the 
morning. 

As for the economic aspect, we had our 
second child on $150 a month, third on 
about $225, and fourth on $275, and our 
fifth will be born with a silver spoon (to 
us) —about $350 a month. To us, the 
significant thing has always been that when 
the next was on the way (not before) 
either through hustling on my husband’s 
part, or a providential raise, we had the 
necessary money. As for sickness, the 
money we've spent for hospitalization 
policies, hospital and doctor bills, not to 
mention penicillin and sulfa for severe 
infection would make a creditable down 
payment on a house. We don’t have a 
house, you see. We have children. But 
God willing, we shall have the house be- 
fore too long. Should our small savings 
be taken for another wonderful baby, or 
sudden illness, or just an awful lot of eight- 
dollar shoes, these precious bodies remain 
more valuable than the raiment, 
house. 

By the way, how we save any money at 
all remains a mystery, even to us. It may 
be that we just don’t have the kind of 
fancy grocery bills labeled necessities by 
others, or new snowsuits every year for 
the kids, or the nicest clothes for any of 
us. In fact, it seems to me that must be 
the answer. J 

The Mrs. Spadingers will, however, re- 


or a 








main unconvinced. They just “can’t see 
living that way,” to use their most frequent 
expression. Having been so recently of 
their number, I can stil} understand and 
pity them, all the while wishing I could 
transmit the wonderful feeling of security 
that is in security. Trading time, energy, 
and money for love is the best way in the 
world. 

This letter is to reassure the editors 
that this contributor has had to be prac- 
tical.” It’s just that practicality has never 
superseded the joy of carrying a child as 
often as God sees fit to send it. It may 
be that when next heard from, Tim and 
Mary Ellen Hill may be in a soup line 
somewhere with their eight or ten chil- 
dren. Yet somehow, I doubt it. The very 
hairs of our heads are numbered, you see. 

Mary Eien HI 
Chicago, Illinois 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Thank goodness when THE SIGN pub- 
lishes practical advice along with the spir- 
itual. I’m sure that Mrs. Spadinger left 
things wide open with her criticisms. It 
doesn’t take a boxcar of money (I know 
because we don’t have that much) but a 
boxcar of love and ingenuity to raise a 


February, 1952 





The Brothers of Hol 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities: teaching in grammar 
schools, high schools, colleges, homes for under- 
privileged boys, forcign missions; office work, 
trades, ete. Write for literature. 
BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 


Cross 











FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 


and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 


Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


MISSIONARY BROTHERS 
OF THE SACRED HEART 


nurse the sick, and are also employed as 


FRANCISCAN 


office workers, gardeners, carpenters, 
cooks, etc. A wide variety of activities 
and occupations are open to young men 
17 to 45. For further information write 
to Reverend Brother Superior, St. Fran- 
cis Monastery, Eureka, Missouri. 





The Alexian Brothers 


Is the oldest religious nursing order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS, an illustrated booklet, 
sent upon request to any young man desiring to de- 
vote his life to the service of God as a Religious 
Hospital Brother. 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 
117 James Bivd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 




















Students May Apply for Clerical Novitiate. 


THE MISSIONARIES OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in this country or in the foreign 
missions, according to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle. 


8th Graders and High School Students Should Apply for Minor Seminary. College and University 


YOUNG MEN, 18 TO 35 YEARS OF AGE, WHO DO NOT WISH TO BECOME PRIESTS, 
BUT FEEL CALLED TO THE RELIGIOUS LIFE, ARE INVITED TO JOIN THE SOCIETY AS 
LAY BROTHERS. THEIRS IS A WELL-BALANCED LIFE OF PRAYER AND WORK: 
HOUSE WORK, OFFICE, SHOP, KITCHEN, AND FARM WORK. 





Write now to: Director of Vocations 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 


(located 40 miles west of Chicago, Ill.) 








A PENNY, lonely, made this plea: 
“Nobody ever thinks of me! 

Won't some kind person start a fad 
So lonely ‘I’ won't feel so bad?” 


month during 1952. 











Please order your books through THE SIGN 


Christmas Club for Christ 


Penny Crusade for Souls 


The Passionist Missionaries are grateful to the Members of the 
Christmas Club for Christ for their continued generous support. 
You will be remembered in our Masses and Prayers, and also in 
the twelve Novenas of Masses beginning the first day of each 


A Penny-A-Day For The Missions 





A Missionary saw its plight, 

And vowed that he'd set things aright: 
All lonely PENNIES he‘’d enroll 

In his crusade to save a soul. 


ee ee ee ee ee 





Dear Father: Enroll me in the Christmas 
Club for Christ. Send me a Mite Box. 


Street 
City, State 


Passionist Missionaries 


Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 
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worst PENNSYLVANI 


LUXURY RESORT HOTEL 


Everything you can possibly want in the 
way of Florida fun and sport — plus quiet 
refinement for complete relaxation. Air- 
conditioned dining room. 

EUROPEAN PLAN RATES 
All rooms with bath. 
Dec. 15 to Jan 15 and Mar. 15 to April 15 

Single from $8.00 Double from $10.00 


: Jan. 15 to Mar. 15 
Single from $10.00 Double from $12.00 
For reservations or FREE folder and de- 
tailed information write... 
Edward F. Nash, Mgr. 
Hotel PENNSYLVANIA 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


o 
Other Kloeppe!l Hotels in Florida 
George Washing ton-Mayflower-Jefferson in Jacksonville 
George Washington in West Palm Beach 


FOR THE SMALL CHURCH 


The distinctive skills that are Estey have 
been responsible, for more than 100 years, 
in bringing to churches and chapels inspir- 
ing music of worship and devotion. What- 
ever the model, an Estey Organ is a tonal 
masterpiece—and there is a reed organ to 
fit your special needs, from the practical, 
low-cost, portable FOLDING and JUNIOR, 
to the superb SYMPHONIC or 
CATHEDRAL. Priced from $175 
to $1075, plus tax and freight. 
Organ committees are invited to 
write for de- 
tails and free 
illustrated 
folder. Consult 
us too for 
built - to - plan 
Pipe Organs. 
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family. Our five thrive and they don’t 
even live in a ranch house with functional 
furniture. They share the trials and tribu- 
lations of a second-hand bike. They also 
wear shoes but have never seen an eight- 
dollar pair except on other people’s feet. 
When we nap at our house, the doorbell 
and telephone are plugged. If mamma 
were out playing bridge they wouldn’t be 
answered either. Then when the measles 
and mumps arrive, well-napped mamma 
is still starry-eyed enough to take over 
without calling on grandma or the neigh- 
bors for help. 

Please editors, let’s have more of the 
practical. 

Mrs. JAMES WICKERT 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Did you have no letter to praise “All 
Things to One Man”? No one to rejoice 
that at last someone has been honest 
enough to admit that it takes courage, 
determination, and self-sacrifice to make a 
good Christian marriage? 

I think I might speak with some ex- 
perience back of me to dispute Margaret 
R. Spadinger of Kenmore, N. Y., in her 
letter in December’s Sicn. I have two 
boys who are now raised and gone from 
home. The oldest is twenty-one and in 
Korea; the youngest is nineteen and a 
Student Christian Brother. Also we took 
into our home for some years my widowed 
sister, with her two small girls, so that 
they might have care while their mother 
learned to earn a living for them. Then, 
my own little girl who is seven. 

I, too, found myself a slave to the eco- 
nomic pressures during the depths of the 
depression, but soon learned that a lot can 
be done with little money, much trust in 
God, and some management. 

I am sure the author of “All Things 
to One Man” was practical enough to give 
her readers credit for intelligence to know 
that every rule of living has to be set aside 
sometimes to give place to the more im- 
portant problem of the moment—a few 
naps have been given up, I am sure. 

Mrs. DorotHy CASTIGLIONI 
San Carlos, Calif. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Doubtless you realize the stagnation and 
apathetic desolation now common to the 
American marriage contract and the family 
circle. 

Else why would you run_ inspirational 
pieces prominently featured, viz. “AIl 
Things to One Man,” and _ stories like 
“Renascence”? Thank you Maxine Wood 
and Mrs. Mary Ellen Hill. And _ recent 
issues have so thoroughly evaluated the 
women’s magazines. 

But why can’t we Catholics save the 
domestic frame of the marriage picture for 
our non-Catholic-neighbors? It would be 
cruel field work. 

Francis B. SHEA 
San Diego, California 


Ambassador to Vatican 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Father Wilfrid Parsons’ article on an 
Ambassador to the Vatican was excellent. 
All the fuss the ministers are kicking up 
(shades of “Rum, Romanism and Rebel- 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





lion”) has gotten me much more inter- 
ested in sticking up for an Ambassador 
than I would have been. 

AN ILLINOIS READER 







Chicago, Illinois 


Anti-British? 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

For some time I have been going to 
register a vocal vote of no-confidence. 

On a leave spent in New Orleans in 
1945, I was appalled to discover high 
school seniors who had never studied any- 
thing but American history and geography, 
students within a few months of gradua- 
tion, whom I could not convince that 
Canada is not governed directly by the 
English King in London. 

Reading THE SIGN over a period of 
months, I have concluded that Catholic 
education must be equally narrow. Just 
from the tone of articles and editorials, 
I strongly suspect Irish-American _ back- 
ground among the members of your edito- 
rial board. The thread of anti-British 
prejudice is very evident. 

I’m strictly Canadian; nothing raises my 
blood pressure more than having this 
country described as part of the “British 
Empire.” STANLEY P. McKinnon 
Cloverdale, B. C. 


Now We're 6.0.P’s! 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I believe you should tell your readers that 
yours is not just a religious magazine for 
Catholics. It plugs the Republican line 
just as devotedly as any C. of C. or NAM 
organ ever could. It voices the Republican 
side whereas Catholics are in both parties 
as you would expect in this two-party gov- 
ernment of ours. Many of us made apologies 
for Father Coughlin until something was 
done about him. You should be next. For 
it is nauseating when you ask us to root 
for McCarthyism and Dugout Doug. 

The Wisconsin bird is the worst political 
punk to infest the American scene in my 
sixty-one years of life. Catholics are mor- 
tally ashamed of him, because he is nomi- 
nally one of them. Democracy, spelled with 
a small letter, is meaningless with this 
shyster in a high office. North of the Mason 
Dixon Line the northern Democrat is very 
apt to be a Catholic. He likes the way our 
party thinks and acts about organized labor. 
He likes the way the Jesuits think and act 
on the same subject. He does not admire 
the way the Republicans view the subject 
since McKinley’s day. 

Some day I wish you’d come out nice and 
frank with an editorial, This Is What Makes 
Me a Republican. 

GeorcE L. SULLIVAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Christmas With Christ 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

What a fine piece of work Marguerite 
Culhane produced for the December issue, 
“Christmas with Christ.” It’s the Liturgy 
at its practical best: unobtrusive but thor- 
oughly solid. 

I’m sure that many of your readers, like 
myself, are sold on a Christian Christmas 
and intend to incorporate it into their 
families. JEANNE M. O'SHEA 
Northampton, Mass. 
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VLL HAVE SOUP... ROAST VEAL WITH 
STRINGBEANS, ASPARAGUS AND 
POTATO... LETTUCE, TOMATO AND 
CUCUMBER SALAD ... BREAD 
AND BUTTER... CUSTARD 
AND COFFEE 





Loses 30 Pounds in 
Three Months — 
Friends Surprised to 
See Her So Slim 


“The New Way to Eat 


and Get Slim’ is the 
most wonderful book I have 
ever read first I 


didn’t have the nerve to try 


the 10-Day Miracle Diet. 
But one day I decided to 
try it, and to my amazement 


I started losing weight the 
first week. On June llth I 
weighed 150 pounds. Three 
months later I weighed 120, 
I lost 30 pounds ana I feel 
100% better. .« 


“I can wear a_ size 12 
dress; before I used to wear 
a 20... All my friends are 
surprised to see me so slim.’ 

Miss W. K., 
Beaumont, Calif. 














Just Read What People Say About This 
MIRACLE WAY TO REDUCE! 


“Wouldn't Take $50 For Book” 
“Lost 9 Ibs. in 10 days, Never felt hungry. I wouldn’t 
{eho $50 for the book if I couldn’t get another.’’—Mrs, 
J. K., Syracuse, N, Y. 


From a Registered Nurse 
“IT am a registered nurse. Yours is not only the most 
— but oe most effective reducing plan I’ve ever 
"Miss P. J. K., Detroit, Mich. 


vs 3 Inches Around Waist 
“Lost 3 _ around waist, 3 around hips, 2 around 
legs.’’—Mrs. J, G., N. ¥. City. 


nate All Kinds of Diets and Pills 
“Tried all kinds of diets and pills. Nothing helped 
me like your wonderful book. Lost 70 Ibs. Feel better 
than I have in years.’’—Mrs, F, B., Tell City, Ind. 


Thrilled Her Husband 

“Sent for your book without my husband's knowledge. 
He began to notice was losing weight, So I let him 
in on the secret. Was he thrilled? And how!’’—Mrs. 
E. J., Taft, Calif. 

Truly a Miracle 

“Most sensible way to lose weight and enjoy life at 
the same time. Lost 10 lbs. in 10 days, The 10-Day 
Miracle Diet is a Miracle.""—Mrs. L. V, M., Chicago. 


Friends Compliment Her 
“Lost 73 Ibs. Never felt better. So many friends have 


complimented me on my new self! Even my husband 
got_ the inspiration and 
L. R. F., 


has lost 41 pounds.’’—Mrs. 


Rockford, Il. 














LOOK AT THE LUNCH SHE ORDERS - 


Whod ever dream 
that she is ducing! 


How in the world can anyone reduce- yet 
enjoy 3 delicious meals a day at the same time? 
No exercise. No drugs or pills. No massage... 













T MAY seem strange, but the woman 

in the picture above is REDUCING! 
This will surprise most people because 
they still have the old-fashioned idea 
that you can’t lose weight unless you go 
on a diet that wouldn’t satisfy a bird. 

This woman is simply following the 
pleasant, sensible, scientific way to re- 
duce. Soon her bulges will smooth out 
and disappear as if by magic. She will 





How Much Do You Want to Lose? 


Since no two persons are exactly alike, it is im- 
possible to predict the exact number of pounds 
you will lose on the “10-DAY MIRACLE DIET” 
given in this book. But the average overweight 
person may expect to lose 5 pounds in 10 days— 
and some may lose as much as 10 pounds in 10 
days—even though the diet provides as much daily 
bulk as the average American diet. 

Then the book gives you a diet for losing 10 
pounds a month; and a “‘stay-slim” diet, so when 
you reach alluring slenderness, you can stay there. 
You don’t have to stick to each day’s menu either. 





enjoy the admiring glances 
that a slim figure always at- 
tracts. And this slenderizing 
miracle can be accomplished 
for the overweight quickly 
and safely—whether you are 
a man or woman, young or 
old. And best of all — 
WITHOUT denying yourself 3 de- 


prominent 


vances in 


apnecias 


About the Author 
DONALD G. COOLEY 


One of America’s most 
medical and 
science editors, Mr. 
Cooley has been study- 
ing and reporting ad- 
medicine for 
more than 20 years. 


Substitution Table gives you dozens 
of other meats and foods you may 
eat instead. These diets give you a 
slimmer figure, and also (for scien- 
tific reasons) greater health and 
beauty! Skin becomes smoother, 
clearer . . . your hair softer, more 
lustrous . . . you have more pep, 
“ginger,” zest for living. 


More Than 440,000 People 


Editor of | Chose This EASY WAY to Reduce 


licious meals every day, including a ‘Your Life, your 
tasty breakfast. —_ ye a _, * Is it any wonder that 440,000 peo- 
rriage 7 
WITHOUT the drudgery of exer- | associated publications, | Pile the country over have bought 


cise! (You can be lazy as you please.) 
WITHOUT drugs, pills, or com- 
pounds! (They can definitely hurt 
your health and appearance.) o : 
WITHOUT steam baths or massage! kaye 
(So often they don’t work—and they 


Homes 
**Today’s 





Articles written by him 
have appeared in 
er’s Digest,’’ 

and Gardens,”’ 


* and other lead- 
ing magazines. 


this book? And that so many have 
written about the exciting results it 
has accomplished? 


Examine It 5 Days FREE 
It costs only a stamp to get this 


“Read- 
**Better 


Woman,’’ 








are usually terribly expensive.) 
How then? By simply knowing certain up- 
to-date scientific facts about food-selection! 


It’s Simple — Once You 
Know This Fact! 


“Oh, of course,” you may reply, “it’s just a 
matter of calories.” But IS it? Suppose you 
had to choose between a large glass of orange 
juice and half a sirloin steak? You would 
probably reach for the orange juice. Actu- 
ally, the steak would give you 15 times as 
many ENERGY-stimulating calories. Yet 
the total number of calories in each is 
roughly the same! 

So you. see, it ISN’T “just a matter of 
calories.” It’s the KIND of calories that 
makes the big difference. 


Calories, Yes — But Which KIND? 


Some foods are high in fat calories. Others 
are high in energy-stimulating calories. 
Science has discovered that if you eat the 
first kind of foods, your body burns LESS 
ENERGY and stores MORE FAT. But if 
you eat the second kind your body burns 
MORE ENERGY and stores LESS FAT. 

This simple scientific fact explains why 
most ordinary “dieting” fails . and why 
“The New Way to Eat and Get Slim” (as ex- 
plained by Donald G. Cooley in his book) 
produces such amazing results. 


book for FREE EXAMINATION. No 
money need be sent now. “The New 
Way to Eat and Get Slim (in a plain wrapper) 
will be sent with the understanding that you keep 
it for five days, without cost or obligation. 


Leading medical authorities have approved this 
book. We believe that your doctor will, too. Show it 
to him. Unless you are convinced that this book 
offers you the quick, safe, pleasant “‘lazy-way” to 
reduce, return it without obligation. Otherwise, it 
is yours to keep for only $2.00 plus few cents post- 
age. Mail Free Examination coupon at once. 
WILFRED FUNK, INC., Dept. R272, 33 West 46th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 








WILFRED FUNK, INC. I 
Dept. R272, i 
33 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Please send me—in a plain wrapper—‘*‘The New I 
Way to Eat and Get Slim” for 5 days FREE 
EXAMINATION. If I keep the book I will send ! 
you $2.00 plus actual postage. Otherwise I will re- 
turn it without further obligation, 1 


NOMS ccccccccccccecceccecccccecosccecccscccccee | 
(Please Print) 
Address Coccccccccccccccccceccscccsccseses eee 
Zone No. 
City. ..cccccccccccccccces (if any)....State....... 1 








0 Check here if enclosing $2 WITH this coupon 
and WE will pay postage. The same 5-day return 
privilege for full refund applies, (Canadian orders: 
Send 25¢ extra for carrying charges. Only U. S. 
currency accepted 
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“The Greatest Book Ever Written” by Fulton Oursler™** 
aid Any 2 of the Other Fine Books Shown Below 


: 





bade MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


\ jumily Theading Chih 


The Famous Author of “The Greatest Story Ever Told” 
How Retells the Fascinating Story of the Old Testament 


Here is a masterwork conceived in faith and written with the Old 
and love—a sweeping narrative detailing each incident of the Old 
Testament with powerful simplicity, describing each character in 
all his infamy and all his greatness. You will read it again and 
again, each time feeling new joy in experiencing the Bible in your 
own familiar language. You will discover enchanting new beauty 
and meaning in every chapter; perhaps many things once obscure 

will be made wonderfully clear. Indeed, Fulton Oursler has put all his 

feeling, passion and divine belief into “The Greatet Book Ever Written.’ 
Published at $3.95, your copy of this inspiring book will come to you 
as your first Club selection for only $1.89 if you decide to join the Family 

Reading Club now. And in addition, you may choose any two of the 

other fine books shown here as your FREE Membership Gift. Thus you 

~ three books for only $1.89 when you join! Read, below, how the 
amily Reading Club brings you the finest new books at bar _ Prices. 

Then mail the.coupon to join, and get your three books without delay! 





THE FOUNDLING 
By Francis Cardinal Spellman 


The deeply-moving 
story of a soldier who 
returned from war 
broken in body and 
spirit — and of the 
geet love that brought 

im back to health. 
Publisher's ed., $2.75. 


THE VOICE OF ASIA 
By James Michener 


The Pulitzer-Prize 
winning author of 
“Tales of the South 
Pacific’’ now tells the 
intimate, personal 
stories of the people 
of Asia. Publisher's 
edition, $3.50. 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 
A réally comprebensive book. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 700 
illustrations, 900 pages. 
ly written, up-to-date, accu- 
rate. Includes synonyms, 
antonyms, complete word ori- 
gins. Heceotty eatured in _ 
Magazine. Pub. ed., $2.75 
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: THE GREATEST 





BOOK EVER 
WRITTEN” 


- '$ 89 


pat 


A simple, 
and authoritative 
guide that will help 
you understand many 
-of your illnesses. Cov- 
ers symptoms and 
treatments in easily 
understood terms. 


complete 





HANDY HOME MEDICAL ADVISER 
By Morris Fishbein, M.D 








Bishop Sheen shows us 
the laws of nature and 
of Grace, the true an- 
swer to war, sin, guilt; 
the divine way to per- 
sonal, mystical _tri- 
umph of soul. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $3.00. 





WHY THE FAMILY READING CLUB MAKES THIS UNUSUAL OFFER 


‘ Family Reading Club makes this un- 
usual offer to demonstrate how membership 
in the Club brings you the best and most en- 
joyable new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ retail editions! Founded to select and 
distribute books which are worthwhile, inter- 
esting and entertaining, without being objec- 
tionable in any way, the Family Reading Club 
is just what you have been looking for! Each 
month publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Family Readi ds. 
Our Editors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically to members. 
These are books which every member of your 
family can read—books to be retained in your 
home library with pride. 


What Membership 
Means To You 
There is no charge for membership 





in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling) for the books you 
purchase after reading the book review maga- 
zine which will come - your home each month. 
It is not h a book every 
month—you may Senet as few .as four each 
year to retain your membership. All selections 
are new, complete, well-printed aad well- 








FAMILY READING CLUB 


bound, And your books will be delivered to your 
door by the postman—ready to read! 
Free ''Bonus'* Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club selec- 
tions you take. These books will meet the high 
Club standards of excellence, interest, superior 
writing and wholesome subject matter—and you 
can build up a fine home library this way at no 
extra expense. The purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of the pub- 
lishers’ regular retail prices of $2.50 to $4.00— 
saves you 25% to 35% of your book dollars. And 
when the value of the Bonus Books is figured 
in, you actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 
you believe in a book club which will ap- 
on to to the finest instinets of every member of 
your family, let us introduce you to the Family 
Club — while you can get ‘The 


Ever Written” and any two of. 


the other wonderful books described here—all 
three for only $1.89 with membership. Send 
no money, just mail the coupon today. How- 
ever, as this unusual offer may be withdrawn 
at any time, we urge you to mail the cou- 
pon NOW! 


* MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


PEACE OF SOUL 
By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 





CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows 


Work wonders in your 
home with this huge 
manual! Contains 5 
illustrations, 41 full- 
color * {demonstration 
rooms,’’ complete ste; 
by-step methods. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $4.95. 





J MAIL COUPON NOW! 


“THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN” 
and ANY TWO OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 
—all three for only $1.89 with membership 


() The Voice of Asia [(] Handy Home Medical 
L) Thorndike-Barnhart Adviser 
Desk Dictionary CO Peace of Seul 

CD The Foundling L) Creative Home Decorating 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 2- SI; MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Please send me at once ‘The Greatest Book Ever Written” and 
the two other books I have checked above—all three for only 
$1.89. Also enroll me as a member of the Fa Club 
and send me, each month, a review of the Club’s forthcoming 
selection. I have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I 
do not wish to accept any selection, or alternate book—at the 
special members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no BK. ~-, dues or fees, and I may 
accept as few as four selections or ae during the com- 
ing twelve months. As a member, I will receive a free Bonus 
Book with each four Club selections or alternates I accept. 
Sraciat NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not quiet I will re- 

urn all books in 7 days and this membership canceled. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street and No 





(Please Print) 





City. Zone. State. 





Age, if Same price in Canada: 308 Bemt SE, Toronto 
A Se | Offer good only in the U.S.A. an Pt 


Siscisanscnnan as cuaaaugubassemnentanseaanelameaial 











